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IN 


Tue term education, in its most 
ordinary application, signifies the 
intellectual development of youth 
by tuition during a certain definite 
period. The chief instruments or 
agents of this tuition are books. 
In the case of girls, the educational 
period mostly intervenes between 
the ages of seven and seventeen 
years, when they are said to have 
“finished their education.” The 
current movement for improving 
the education, or for the higher 
education of women, aims at re- 
form during the later years of this 
period, and at facilitating its indefi- 
nite continuance for such pupils as 
are at its close sufficiently educated 
to doubt the absolute finality of 
the old limit. To question the wis- 
dom of such reform would be to 
stultify ourselves; its promoters 
appear to us as eieieal apostles 


of a nineteenth century revelation. 
But, of course, this view of edu- 
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RELATION TO FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


(Vor, LXXXV. 








cation is narrow and perfunctory: 
While the processes of intellectual 
development depend on causes and 
forces far outside the domain of 
tuition by books, those of physical 
and moral development during the 
same educational period pass 
through their most critical phase 
of growth. The total of these 
three processes, whencesoever ac- 
tive and agent, constitutes a com- 
plete education. Of physical de- 
velopment, as far as girls are 
concerned, this present policy of 
inaction may be acquiesced in as 
progressive. The fearful tortures 
of screws, and backboards, and steel 
springs, that, until a comparatively 
recent period, constituted the hy- 
gienic regimen of ladies’ boarding- 
schools, may be read of by lovers 
of the horrible in the published 
experiences of Jane Austen and 
Mary Somerville.* 

Such were the establishments 






* “A few days after my arrival, although perfectly straight and well-made, ] was en- 
closed in stiff stays with a steel busk in front; while above my frock, bands drew my 


shoulders back till the shoulder-blades met. 
went under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in the stays. 


Then a steel rod, with a semi-circle which 
In this constrained state 


I, and most of the younger girls, had to prepare our lessons.”—Personal Recollections of 
Mary Somerville. 
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514 
where, m Miss Austen’s words, 
* young ladies, for enormous pay, 
were screwed out of health and into 
vanity.” At the present day every 
beauty is at least left comparatively 
free “ to sink or swell as Heaven 
pleases,” and we may await with 
confidence the time when a more 
enlightened economy shall esteem 
a regular systematized course of 
physical training an indispensable 
adjunct of a complete course of 
female education. With regard to 
moral development, the reason why 
it is not specifically dealt with by 
the aforesaid promoters of educa- 
tional reform would seem to be the 
belief, (1), that it is dependent on 
personal and domestic influences, 
and so outside the sphere of books 
and study; or, (2), that a mental 
reform would, by increasing intel- 
lectual culture and pursuits, in fact, 
comprehend a moral reform; or, 
(3), that it does not need reform. 

What we wish to point out in 
the present paper is the important 
function which, in our day, books 
fulfil as instruments or agents of 
moral development, constituting a 
power which, though by no means 
subversive of personal and domestic 
influences, largely mitigates them, 
and by its mere existence certainly 
claims attention in any scientific 
scheme of comprehensive educa- 
tion. If this be so, it is clearly 
right that we should anticipate the 
indirect and postponed ameliora- 
tion (assuming, of course, some 
amelioration to be feasible) that 
an improved mental culture is cal- 
culated to effect, as the skilful phy- 
sician aims at applying direct and 
specific remedies to the seat of the 
disorder, rather than a dilatory and 
discursive treatment of the entire 
system. 

Now it is hardly necessary to 
premise, that the books to which 
we are referring as potent agents 
of moral culture are not works on 
the philosophy or history of ethics, 
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nor indeed of a kind on which the 
word “study,” meaning intellectual 
application, could with any propriety 
be bestowed. Few students of a more 
advanced age, however enthusiastic 
votaries of science—moral, mental, 
physical, social, or political—could 
point to their own practical every- 
day life for a consistent and trust- 
worthy realization of their theore- 
tic ideal of the closet, and we could 
not therefore reasonably expect or 
desire of a juvenile disciple that 
she should evolve a course of life 
and conduct from the immature 
revelations of the schoolroom, In- 
stincts, habits, customs, physical 
constitution, the demons of con- 
formity and consistency, purblind 
imitation, repute, neighbourly love, 
hatred and envy, indolence, and the 
self-satisfaction of gross ignorance 
—all these go to make up the divi- 
nity that shapes the ends of our 
conduct, be the voluntary, @ priori, 
rough-hewing of our midnight lu- 
cubrations never so exhaustive and 
sincere. We may therefore rele- 
gate (not, we own, without a sense 
of relief—suppressed, of course, be- 
fore our lady readers) to Girton or 
to Gower Street, our Hobbes and 
Hartley, our Butler and Hume, nor 
pretend to seek for the solvent of 
boudoir ethics in the nice subtleties 
of intuitive or utilitarian philoso- 
phies. 

No, it is in the scriptures of 
fiction and imagination that youth 
finds its ethical codes and ideal types 
of morality. The enormous nume- 
rical increase of this class of works 
of late years is very significant, 
whether viewed in relation to its 
cause or its effect, and the scant 
attention it has hitherto attracted 
from sociological critics would seem 
to be owing rather to its gradual 
unobtrusive growth, and exact adap- 
tation to the wants of the age, than 
to any sense of its unworthiness as 
a pregnant and progressive social 
phenomenon. A primary cause of 
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this increase is steam-locomotion. 
Among all the myriad effects that 
the introduction of steam-locomo- 
tion has directly and indirectly pro- 
duced, in no sphere do they appear 
to us more remarkable than in that 
of literature. Startled, indeed, 
would the grave Newcastle engi- 
neer have been if Aurora Floyd 
could have been revealed to his 
eyes as the posthumous evidence 
of his unconscious paternity, and 
shocked to have had to own Guy 
Livingstone as his bastard descend- 
ant. Yet these, and such like, are 
the hatchings of the giant steam 
incubator, whose first heart-beab 
throbbed in the consciousness of 
George Stephenson. 

Consider briefly some of the most 
palpable effects of steam-locomo- 
tion on literature. 

1. The iron net-work of the rail- 
roads in uniting tracts of space has 
disunited tracts of time. Constant 
migration is the arch-enemy of con- 
tinuous application. The desire, 
daily more apparent in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, tocombine urban 
with rural advantages, is working 
an important, though silent, revo- 
lution in habits and occupations, 
social, industrial, aud recreative. 
We become increasingly vagabond 
and nomad. Carlyle finds in 
Emerson a man, who, “in such 
a never-resting, locomotive country, 
too, is one of those rare men, who 
have withal the invaluable talent 
of sitting still” This continual 
solution of all continuity of appli- 
cation is subversive of all thought- 
ful reading. Hence one cause 
of a fragmentary literature, and a 
vicarious industry. We have not 
time to read originals, or think 
things out for ourselves, and so 
take our synopses and results from 
newspaper compilations and maga- 
zine essays. Again, the parentheses 
of life, or the occasional half-hours 
of travel, intercalated, as it were 
in the ordinary diurnal routine, 
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demand a parenthetic literature. 
Pastime is the correlative of pass- 
space. This accounts for the enor- 
mous diffusion of a literature of un- 
rest—sometimes written ¢xpressly 
for railway reading—whose highest 
aim is to stimulate at the outset a 
curiosity vivid enough to last until 
satiated in subsequent chapters, or 
to kindle in the first volume a sus- 
pense which may not collapse until 
a final dénowement in the third. 

2. Steam is a potent agent of 
deprovincialisation, leavening the 
ungraceful and engrossing mate- 
rialism of a Bootian squirearchy 
with. urbane tastes, and a polite 
ideality, refining rusticity, and 
bringing the topics of the club inte 
ploughed fields. “ East and west, 
and south and north,” from the 
great-mother city, the iron “mes. 
sengers ride fast,” scattering broad- 
cast in village mail bags, the adver- 
tisement, the journal, the pro- 
spectus, the review, and absorbing 
in one central sympathy multitu- 
dinous petty topical interests. Inte 
each paltry burgh, flows “the broad 
wave that echoes round the world,” 
flushing every dark corner, purify- 
ing every close. atmosphere with its 
searching currents. Hence the re- 
munerative vitality of an ephemeral 
literature, which would perish of 
inanition, unless sustained by forces 
extraneous to its birthplace. It is 
steam-locomotion that renders these 
forces convergent on every central 
printing-press, and encourages with 
a paying popularity, however hollow 
and brief, an otherwise moribund 
class of authors. 

8. The desire so stimulated, it is 
the steam-carrier, speedy and spa- 
cious, that furnishes the where- 
withal to slake it—feeding local 
libraries and parish book-clubs from 
the fecund stores of politan officinal. 
A literature thus circulated, fre- 
quently by a two-fold revolving 
agency, affords but little time for 
that thoughtful meditative applica- 
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tion which worthy authors demand 
as the price for disclosing the trea- 
sure-stores of their knowledge. It 
is the cheap jewels of pinchbeck 
craftsmen that are passed lightly 
from hand to hand, not intellectual 

ms that have been wrung from 

ature’s recondite depths by the 
sweat and lives of men. Of what 
kind of books nine-tenths of these 
circulating libraries consist, might 
thus be predicated @ priori; but, 
further, we challenge with the great- 
est confidence the consciousness of 
such of our readers as have any 
experience of their contents in sup- 
port of our assertion. Again, the 
tripartite form of the modern novel, 
and the custom of the most popular 
novelists of publishing their works 
by instalments, or in.a serial form, 
are the contributions of publishers 
and book-makers to this rolling- 
stone tendency of the age. For to 
every soul that can aspire to litera- 
ture as an art, there are hundreds 
of jejune mouths that must gulp at 
it as anartifice—a mere food bringer. 

“The patronage of English litera- 
ture,” wrote Gibbon, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, “has long since devolved 
on our booksellers, and the measure 
of their liberality is the least am- 
biguous test of our common suc- 
cess.” Are these words less true 
at the present epoch? Surely, even 
now, the current quotations in the 
Book Exchange are no doubtful eri- 
terion of cotemporary literary taste. 

After the great causal force of 
steam-locomotion, or connected with 
it only as a co-ordinate branch of 
that gradual evolution of mind and 
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matter, which is sometimes called 
Progress and Civilization, in some 
or one of its multiform expressions ; 
ever active for the elevation of 
mankind, comes Popular Education. 
Education brings a two-fold incre- 
ment to the fiction-seeking public ; 
first, by increasing the number of 
those who can read ; and, secondly, 
by acting directly on the realizing 
faculty, to which fiction pre-emi- 
nently appeals. An uneducated 
person can realize nothing beyond 
the sphere of his own immediate 
senses. * 

Education trains the fancy to 
conceive, the intellect to apprehend, 
and the heart to sympathize with, 
the situations, the thoughts, and 
the emotions of the absent, Thus 
popular education gives to a new 
and large class, both the power and 
the desire to read fiction, but there 
it stops. The faculty of eclecticism 
belongs to a more sensitive taste, 
and a higher order of intellectual 
culture. Now as the power of pro- 
ducing low-class works of fiction, 
such as are found in the cheap and 
sensational publications, which form 
the staple library of this new class 
of readers, belongs to very inferior 
organisms, 


“ As thick as motes in the sonnébeam,” 


and about as insignificant, one 
very fruitful ‘source of increase in 
imaginative literature ‘is at once 
apparent. The injury that these 
ill-toned, ill-wrought productions 
work on dispositions the least quali- 
fied to resist baneful influences, is 





* This vulgar and illiterate materialism is aptly illustrated in one of Charles Dickens's 


letters. 


“*Great excitement here [Brighton] about a wretched woman who has murdered her 


child. Apropos of which, I observed a curious thing last night. 
(local journals) had placards like this outside... . . 


The newspaper offices 
I saw so many common people stand 


profoundly staring at these lines for balf-an-hour together—and even go back to stare again 
—that I feel quite certain they had not the power of thinking about the thing at all con- 


nectedly without having something about it before their sense of sight. 


Having got that, 


they were considering the case, wondering how the devil they had come into that power. I 
saw one man in a smock frock lose the said power the moment he turned away, and bring 


his hobnails back again.”"—Forster’s Dickens, vol. iii. ch. 2, p. 37, n. 
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incalculable. Unworthy images are 
thus impressed on the mind under 
most favourable circumstances for 
exciting envy,or inspiring emulation, 
and, even failing in this, they stimu- 
late that blind instinct of limita- 
tion, which is common to all man- 
kind, to reproduce without reference 
to a corrective reason, or moral 
sense, acts generally mischievous, 
and not seldom criminal. If there 
were no hope of education being 
progressive, and adding after a time 
to the elementary power of reading 
the refinement of an improved and 
discriminative taste, we believe that 
total ignorance would prove, in the 
aggregate, more than a mere nega- 
tive bliss. Constautly throughout 
criminal reports may be traced, in 
the premature ruin of beardless 
offenders, the pernicious effects of 
perusing annals of crime — the 
gilded and seductive biographies of 
Turpins and Duvals, the romance of 
the gaol and the hulks, the flaunt- 
ing and flippant mock-heroics of the 
gallows. Among girls, especially in 
domestic service and manufacturing 
towns, the trash and ecstatic senti- 
mentalism of the papers they pa- 
tronize, work boundless evil. Their 
over-wrought nervous organization, 
the too-frequent absence of a moral, 
corrective principle, the want of 
some adequate guardian influence, 
the unchecked propagandism of a 
few naturally vicious dispositions— 
these are the staple conditions of 
those on whom hack writers bring 
to bear all the glow and glitter of 
their literary pyrotechny. In the 
gorgeous displays and magnificent 
effects of these professors of rock- 
etry and red fire, their credulous 
audience, standing in the gloom, 
and dazzled by the brightness, see 
no machinery, realize no art—see 
only the entrancing coruscations 
and colours above and around them, 
and the contrasted darkness of their 
own positions. On the law as to 
invariable love-making that governs 
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romance generally, is engrafted a 
bye-law in this particular class of 
romance, that such love-making 
must be superior to all social dis- 
tinctions. The mistress must be 
enamoured of the footman, the heir- 
apparent woo the maid for. her 
beauty. This transfer from the 
kitchen to the court, from the base- 
ment to the boudoir, mostly depends 
on a very slight attention to virtue, 
and a very great attention to dress, 
the seeds of vice and vanity. Thus 
every maid-of-all-work, every mill- 
hand, every milliner, is led to see in 
herself a potential mistress, and so 
becoming dissatisfied and disgusted 
with her actual position in life, eager 
to welcome any step, however vicious 
and demoralizing, that may advance 
her somewhat from her old self. 
We believe that, in the statistics of 
crime, an enormous. percentage of 
first causes would be traced to this 
literary bedevilment. 

Again, the breaking down of many 
sectarian barriers, and the diminu- 
tion of much puritanic feeling among 
a cultivated class, has further in- 
creased, with divers tributary afflu- 
ents, the trunk-stream of fiction 
readers. The number of those who 
looked with. a pious horror on all 
works of imagination less inspired 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress, has 
notably lessened under the liberal 
influences of a superior civilization, 
bringing mind into fertile contact 
with mind, demagnetizing many old 
prejudices and musty traditions, and 
substituting an increasing !atitudi- 
narianism, for an obscure and 
narrow-minded dogmatism. Indeed, 
it would be almost impossible to 
preserve intact under modern condi- 
tions of life, the rigour of certain 
moral canons, that obtained in a 
less complex and sophisticated age. 
Surely the most rigidly puritan 
mother must relax something of her 
asceticism in railway reading, and 
despair of retaining her daughter’s 
attention to any “ good” book amid 
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the distracting, rushing, shrieking 
accompaniments of the express 
train. In nothing is laxity more 
progressive than inreading. When 
fiction is once admitted as not in- 
compatible with salvation hereafter, 
and romance distinguished from 
eternal perdition, the steps that 
lead from Mrs. Hannah More to 
Miss Braddon, and from “once in 
a way” toa habitude, are of facile 
descent. 

In the declme of household works 
among women of the. higher class, 
we may trace another stimulus in 
the same direction. Much that 
used to be done at home, even by 
the loftiest ladies in the land, is 
now done by deputy or abroad. 
There was.a time when queens and 
princesses did not disdain to spend 
their‘lives(not merely their leisure) 
in covering walls with the tapestry 
trophies of their royal fingers, when 
the loom, the distaff, aud the spin- 
ning-wheel were household fur- 
niture, and the sordid economy of 
the kitchen. usurped the elegant 
distractions of the drawing-room. 
Then there was nothing derogatory 
in home-made millinery, and many 
a wealthy squire, as he superin- 
tended in person his broad acres, 
could point to his home - spun 
hosiery for testimony to his lady- 
wife’s industry. Now, increased 
wealth and a larger luxury, the 
steam-loom and the sewing-machine, 
make us wonder at those “ paine- 
fulle” elaborations of a prior gene- 
ration, whose persistent vitality 
argues better for the industry than 
for the inteliect of -our grand- 
mothers. Even in the customs of 
purely ornamental work there is a 
growing change, tending to the 
same end of diminishing amateur 
labour. Fancy-work is becoming 
more and more fancy and less and 
less work. Until very recent times 
the patterns and designs, the 
grounding, and finishing-off, and 
mounting, were home-work. Now, 
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after the designs are drawn, and 
haif the work done as a pattern by 
professional fancy-workers, the in- 
terval is brief before the upholstery 
begins, and the fringes, and tassels, 
and satin-quiltings, and bindings, 
coronant opus. We blush for the 
honesty of those who can term such 
work their own in any other sense 
than by purchase. 

All these causes, with many 
others, tending to the boundless 
multiplication of imaginative lite- 
rature, it is not likely that young 
girls, to whose natures it is in so 
many ways congenial, will run 
counter to the spirit that animates 
their seniors. In girlhood, from 
the frequent intervals that divide 
the iniermitient periods of study, 
the necessity of some element of 
distraction and amusement is im- 
perative. A really scientific scheme 
of education would regard these in- 
tervals as no less important in the 
education of youth than the periods 
of professed study. In the case of 
boys, the play-ground, the cricket- 
field, the paper-chase, and the fives- 
court, are the counterpoise to 
mental exertion, and there are few 
schools now, public or private, 
where sports and muscular ex- 
ercises do not occupy a place in 
the advantages profiered. How 
very rarely does the prospectus or 
advertisement of the girls’ school 
hold forth to anxious, but short- 
sighted, parents the attractions of 
the playground or the gymnasium. 
It is to books that girls turn for 
that distraction which boys find in 
their sports; and it becomes im- 
portant, therefore, to consider what 
the nature of those books should 
most wisely be, the necessity for 
which is so constantly recurring. 
We shail venture, in the course of 
this paper, to indicate certain as- 
pects of the difficulties which have 
to be met, and proceed to suggest 
a few rules for their explication. 

The books, then, that we are to 
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consider as active agents of moral 
deveiopment are such as the girl 
would herself choose for relaxation 
in her hours of leisure, when brain- 
wearied by the uncompromising 
fixity of historical dates, or the 
wanton irregularity of French 
verbs: not necessarily those that 
would most commend themselves 
to many stiff-starched mothers or 
boarding-school mistresses. We 
know that there are people to 
whom it is a matter of astonish- 
ment that their children and pupils 
cannot draw in from such authors 
as Alison, or Prescott, or Robert- 
son, every kind of nourishment, 
both in instruction and amuse- 
ment. But we would remind these 
uncompromising pedagogues that, 
= as the body requires different 
inds of foods in order to recupe- 
rate its ever-wasting forces, and 
assimilates the special nutriment 
of each to meet its temporary 
nceds, so does the mind find in 
change of diet therapeutic proper- 
ties at once most natural and most 
effective for producing and preserv- 
ing a perfect sameness. It is no 
less absurd to bid the expanding 
mind of youth to thrive on the 
unmingled solidity of the fare 
furnished forth by those aforesaid 
most grave and estimable historians, 
than it is to expect a healthy ado- 
lescence to result from an invariable 
diet of animal food. In mind, as 
well as in body, it is equally one 
of the prerogatives of a more ad- 
vanced age to be less dependent on 
the exact equipoise, or precise pro- 
portion, of different sustaining pro- 
perties in its daily diet. A matured 
system draws nutriment from foods 
which would have been found largely 
deficient in some vital element of 
nutrition at an earlier stage of 
being. But to expect this libera- 
lity of absorption and assimilation 
in youth, is mate | ouly for the 
conventional credulity of narrow- 
minded pedagogy. Few mothers, 
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we think (and, after all, nothing 
» annum can provide an equiva- 
ent for a mother), are blind to the 
absolute necessity of supervising 
the literary subjects of their 
daughters’ leisure. Such super- 
vision is to the full as necessary as 
in the case of subjects of study, nay, 
possibly more so; for the professed 
and prerogative austerity of the 
schoolroom, its preordained course, 
its presumable honesty of purpose, 
and necessity of precise definition, 
would, even if unsupported by 
authority, bid defiance to aught 
that shrunk from the most perfect 
publicity, while, at the same time, 
strengthening the attitude and 
power of resistance. The ten- 
dency, too, of any incidental ele- 
ment to corrupt a pure mind, or 
shock an unsophisticated honesty, 
is neutralized if it lie in the open 
approach to some worthy acquisi- 
tion, which is the supposed object 
of all youthful study. For instance, 
whatever treats of nations and 
natures, of men and manners, less 
refined than our own, the study of 
Holy Writ itself is unlikely to be 
at all points unexceptionable. But 
its tendency to harm is checked, 
first, by the knowledge of its im- 
mediate necessity; and, secondly, 
by the belief in its mediate utility. 
But the injury, if aught there be, 
in the occupations of leisure hours, 
comes in insidious form, and with 
seductive accompaniments, It finds 
its victim clad in no thrice-woven 
habits of conventional propriety, 
guarded by no trusty traditions or 
well-proved principles, but with 


iled arms, conscious of no wrong, | 


incredulous of harm, at once inno- 
cent and ignorant. Pastime is too 
often a euphemism for passing time 
ill, and that not wastefully or wan- 
tonly, but through inexperience, 
and a too early independence. 
Nothing less than the utmost 
vigilance is required to trace the 
subtle, serpentine approach of the 
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principles of evi] when they assume 
the guise of distraction and amuse- 
ment. Their advent should be 
stayed, not by reiterated assur- 
ances that they are not pleasant, 
and not amusing, when every stolen 
taste, or borrowed experience es- 
tablishes the contrary, but by 
filling up the place they solicit 
with worthier occupants, or by 
strengthening the power of moral 
criticism, which shall bid them 
defiance from the portals of virgin 
purity and truth. 

But this parental supervision 
need not be that of the task-master. 
To train the mind of the young to 
find in works of a really substantial 
and accepted standard, works on 
philosophy, on science, on litera- 
ture, in biography, travels, and his- 
tory, an agreeable pastime, as well 
as an instructive lesson, is very 
gy tong be and quite possible. 

or the accomplished swimmer 
does not shun depths that will float 
his freighted argosies, and hugest 
leviathans, because he is swimming 
for pleasure, although five feet of 
water would equally serve his pur- 
pose. But this must be a progres- 
sive process, approached by gradu- 
ated steps, all leading onward and 
upward to the same lofty and de- 
sirable result. To pursue our for- 
mer metaphor, though we have 
heard of professors of natation, 
whose theory it has been to pitch 
their would-be Leanders into the 
deep sea, that they may so learn 
ex necessitate to swim, we believe 
that, were such a system univer- 
sally followed, the number of our 
fellow-islanders capable of saving 
themselves or others in a tolerably 
wide ditch would be even less than 
it is at present. But this capabilit 
of assimilating strong meat at all 
hours, without the frequent alterna- 
tion of milk for babes, must be 
acquired by a more careful regimen 
during the hours set apart for 
study, not by extending study into 
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all hours. Such course would be 
purchasing length by a diminution 
of substance already perilously 
attenuated. At present, the diet 
during a girl’s school hours is often 
so wofully valetudinary, that her 
powers of digestion, though not 
necessarily suffering from consti- 
tutional debility, are impaired for 
all work alike. To expect such 
to thrive at command on the food 
of the robust would be absurd; 
any attempt to force such an 
appetite would probably annihi- 
late all that existed of intellectual 
force. 

Again, just as we condemn the 
absurdity of those who, while they 
do not in words taboo recreation, 
do, by prescribing impossible regu- 
lations as its conditions, virtually 
banish it, so do we disapprove the 
half-and-half, undecided policy of 
others, who avowedly seek to con- 
vey instruction in the guise of 
amusement. These pretend to act 
in the spirit of Horace’s lines :— 


“ Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? ut pueris olim dant crus- 
tula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere 
prima.” 


But to justify themselves in such 
a practical application, they must 
first ascribe to blandi a significance 
in experience and discretion large 
enough to consecrate into a worthy 
example for imitation, the prece- 
dent of these kind-hearted profes- 
sors. What amiable masters used 
to do is scarcely conclusive, or even 
justificatory, of what wise mistresses 
should do, and certainly fails sig- 
nally to show that instruction can 
be wisely intermingled with amuse- 
ment during hours which purport 
to be, and therefore should be, ex- 
clusively devoted to the latter. We 
know no period of time too early 
in a child’s curriculum to lay down 
the division that should separate 
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work from play. The supreme order 
of study is that which is the easiest, 
so that it lead to the aim of all 
study, the acquisition of the desired 
knowledge. 

Habits .of concentrating the at- 
tention on subjects difficult or dis- 
tasteful cannot be too early incul- 
cated. Therein lies that economy 
of time and labour which alone can 
make a life of work agreeable as 
well as useful. Lord Bacon defines 
education as “early custom.” In- 
struction or study should be con- 
sidered in the light of an invited 
guest, to be prepared for, and waited 
for, and welcomed at the front door 
with some sort of state, to be ushered 
with lights and lacqueys, with sa- 
laams and genuflexions, to the place 
that is laid for him, not as the casual 
dropper-in—the wmbra—for whom a 
napkin is always ready, and who 
incontinently walks in, uninvited, 
unexpected, unannounced, without 
even the ceremony of ringing the 
bell, at the side door or drawing- 
room window. Or to change the 
metaphor, though we have heard 
of a donkey being induced to go by 
the artifice of hanging his supper 
of greens, on the shafts before his 
nose, we have never understood that 
this mode of inducing progress was 
more efficacious than the fear of a 
good thick stick behind him. Of 
course, in the case of a child, the 
stick should be metaphorical, not 
material, to be found in prescribed 
routine, and wisely-adjusted habits, 
in a strict, yet sympathetic govern- 
ance, and a demeanour reverend, 
without being appallingly austere. 
If these rules be attended to during 
moderate hours of study, the more 
complete the change furnished to a 
girl during the alternative periods 
of recreation, the better for her 

rogress both mental and physical. 
creation should recreate wearied 
brain forces ; relaxation should relax 
the nervous tension of the mind. 
Those guardians who err in either 
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of the ways we have indicated, are 
at the same time false to the philo- 
logy of the words, and prostitute 
their proper and accepted significa- 
tion. 

We have arrived, therefore, at a 
point when we are able to predicate 
of a well-chosen book for a girl’s 
leisure reading, that it will not be 
of the same nature as she is accus- 
tomed to use in her schoolroom, 
nor, though nominally and formally 
distinct, virtually identical in its 
aim and effect. We are aware that 
this process of exhaustion must ne- 
cessarily be too incomplete to enable 
us to give a wholly satisfactory an- 
swer as to what a wise choice is, by 
simply approximating to what it is 
not, but it will assist us by elimi- 
nating elements of undoubted con- 
trariety in arriving at a standard of 
at least comparative excellence. 

Consider some of the physiolo- 
gical, and psychological, peculiarities 
of the age and sex that wearetocater 
for. Up to a certain age, except in 
the natural instinct that makes the 
miniature mothers cuddle dolls to 
their tiny bosoms, and clothes the 
embryo warrior in lilliputian helmet . 
and cuirass, there is little to dis- 
tinguish in power and pursuits, 
physical or mental, the two sexes, 
Then there comes a time, not to be 
fixed by any arbitrary limit, when 
Paradisiacal primitiveness ceases, 
but still the girl may continue to 
use and enjoy ber brother's books, 
and share in his amusements. But 
when he goes to school, this identity 
of tastes and pursuits must be modi- 
fied. The exclusive companionship 
of boys, the influence of stronger 
wills, and older experiences, and 
more confirmed propensities, the 
natural antagonism of the school- 
boy to authority (call it love of fun, 
if you will), the greater liberty and 
independence accorded to him by 
his parents, his more robust phy- 
sique, all demand and cause the 
change. Then her frocks are 
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lengthened, romping is reserved 
for private exhibition, kissing of 
male cousins is interdicted, and she 
is bid pass through the gate instead 
of climbing over the wall as here- 
tofore. All these are significant 
symptoms of a change and develop- 
ment in the girl’s physical nature, 
which is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding movement in her moral 
nature ;— 


‘For nature, crescent, does not grow 


alone 

In thews and bulk; but as this 
temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and 
soul 

Grows wide withal.” 


Self-consciousness is the moral 
analogue of this physical expansion. 
For obvious reasons we cannot dwell 
on this duplicate transition, but 
none can cater conscientiously for 
a girl who entirely pretermits it. 
It inaugurates that period of senti- 
ment and sensibility that divides 
the pure sensuousness of unreason- 
ing childhood from the crucial sense 
of maturer age. In it lie the source 
and spring of those passions and 
emotions, which are no longer the 
irresponsible unconscious impulses 
of early years, but moral and mental 
convulsions largely potent for good 
or evil, aud upon which the health 
and happiness of youth and woman- 
hood mainly depend. 

Now for the first time acts and 
words which were of mere objective 
value to the child acquire a new 
and subjective significance to the 
self-conscious and sex - conscious 
girl, as symbols of her personal 
influence, and meters of her sex's 
power. Now, amid much intro- 
spective questioning and solitary 
self-communing, come revelations 
puzzling in their incompleteness, 
incondite and mysterious symptoms; 
new ideas, a new language, new 
vague longings, new doubtful needs, 
new hopes, new fears. To shield a 
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bud opening thus in the warmth 
and sunlight of life from the frosts 
that would nip it, to preserve it 
from the canker that— 


“ Galls the infants of the spring, _ 
Too oft before their buttons be dis- 
closed,” 


and works, often the more detriment- 
ally because imperceptibly, through 
its very heart to its destruction, is 
the province of the careful guardian. 
It is cruel to leave a young unformed 
nature, receptive of every slightest 
influence, drawing in from its soli- 
tary communion with books, ideas 
and effects, that it requires an ex- 
ceptionally salutary home, precept 
and example to modify, to wander 
without guide or compass in the 
vast realms of fancy and fiction, to 
which its tastes and its wants alike 
impel. The path should in some 
sort be indicated, the bearings given, 
careful pioneers should feel or look 
before, lest overhanging boughs and 
lateral brambles hurt the delicate 
flesh, and rough stones bruise the 
tender feet. We do not say that 
every step should be prepared be- 
forehand, as the Alpine guide cuts 
each rung in the ice-ladder for the 
mountain climber. We do not say 
that the path should be cut like a 
trench, undeviating, uniform, allow- 
ing no possibility of error. Such 
a course would be calculated to 
paralyze that habit of self-defence, 
which it is the province of all super- 
vision to cultivate against the be- 
setting temptation of after - life. 
But the distinction between such a 
preordained course, and a pathless 
wilderness, or a tangled wood, is 
self-evident What parents would 
allow their daughter to form, with- 
out control, a circle of friends ? 
Southey (in The Doctor), addres- 
sing himself to young people, gives 
a series of questions which are to 
be self-administered by the reader, 
that she may learn whether its ten- 
dency is good or evil, ‘“ Examine,” 
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he says, “in what state of mind 
you lay it down.” Ask yourself a 
number of searching, moral questions 
as to the effects of the book. “If,” 
he continues, “ you are conscious 
of all or any of these effects—or if, 
having escaped from all, you have 
felt that such were the effects it 
was intended to produce, throw the 
book into the fire, whatever name 
it may bear on the title-page ! 
Throw it into the fire, young man 
—young lady! Away with the 
whole set, though it would be the 
gem feature in a rose-wood 

ook-case.” Now this, as a canon 
of criticism for censors who are 
drawing up an Index Expurgatorius, 
or for those, whose age and educa- 
tion are sufficient guaranties for a 
sound judgment, is very fine teach- 
ing. But to tell a young girl to 
read the book first, and then to 
throw it into the fire if she finds 
its tendency is evil, is very like 
advising a man to marry, and if the 
resulting connubial happiness is not 
what he expected or desired, to seek 
for a divorce and have done with it. 
Their province of censorship should 
be exercised wisely by parents over 
their daughters. It is to save 


themselves the necessity of such - 


censorship that parents patronize 
“books for girls.’ Aware of the 
danger of a too extended range of 
pasturage, too much oceupied, or 
too indolent, to guard, or procure a 
guard against roving, these parents 
“hobble,” their flock, or “ picket ” 
them by way of mechanical pro- 
vision against the dangers of a too 
catholic appetite. That the area 
of these “books for girls” can 
afford but scanty pabulum for the 
hungry, healthy, young appetite, 
and that the guaranteed harinless- 
ness of their few blades of grass is 
purchased by the meagreness of the 
meal they proffer, is evident from 
the narrow limits of their territory. 

Compare, for an instant, “ books 
for girls” with “ books for boys.” 
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There are few men who cannot re- 
call with pleasure the interest and 
avidity of those youthful readings. 
Many can trace to their influence 
some momentous crisis in life, some 
weighty determination founded on 
their suggestion; some turning- 
point in thought or belief which 
they counselled or confirmed. Their 
effect on a boy’s disposition, then 
most fluent and flexible, is fre- 
quently of life-long potency. Bio- 
graphy teems with instances. of 
successful men who have referred 
their success to their early literary 
favourites. History, science, bio- 
graphy, incident, imagination, are 
all laid under contribution to form 
a good library for boys: The result 
is a vast variety of pleasant and 
profitable reading to amuse and in- 
struct. 

What is the material furnished 
to the other sex of a corresponding 
age by “ books for girls?’ Mainly 
tales of domestic or school life, 
told by lady authors who ring their 
(for the most part) feeble changes, 
more or less deftly, on languid and 
uneventful incidents, quite insuffi- 
cient to illusirate truthfully and 
adequately the characters they in- 
troduce. The blame is not solely 
with the authors. That these per- 
petuate traditions of sexual dis- 
ability, confirm the idea that mar- 
riage alone is the be-all and end- 
all of female endeavour, and con- 
demn by their silence every other 
sphere as unworthy and unfemi- 
nine, is simply to say that they re- 
flect and minister to the tendencies 
of their age and public. 

Within the narrow limits of a 
home circle, or in the microcosm of 
a school experience, may be intro- 
duced (we admit) all those varied 
phases of human nature, all those 
subtle refinements of character, 
which are found in large propor- 
tions upon wider stages, and the 
sum of which make up the world. 
But if the variety of imcident and 
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circumstance which, like the sun’s 
light, can alone bring out harmo- 
nies and contrasts, shine and shade, 
be absent, banished and unfitting 
in its glare of “ iiving light” for 
the delicate eyesight of the young, 
what have we left, after some half- 
dozen chapters, or, at the best, some 
half-dozen clever authors, have ex- 
hausted the permutations and com- 
binations of the scanty elements 
that remain? Nothing, surely, but 
a twilight, all-involving in its uni- 
form sombreness, or, if better, a 
“dim religious light,’ no less ener- 
vating for a permanence than the 
smell of incense from the constant- 
surging censer, or the monotonous 
chaunting of. perpetual priests. It 
is the absence of a breadth of hand- 
ling, of a liberal perspective, that 
is the bane of this class of works. 
This minute elaboration of petty 
detail, this perpetual reduction to a 
miniature scale, this constant ap- 
proximation of focus to the eye, 
must tend to dwarf and contract 
the power of the organ. solely or 
mainly concentrated on it. 

Sometimes we get those abomina- 
tions of debilitated morality called 
“ moral tales,’ which fulfil their 
guaranteed standard of morality by 
being simply nugatory. For, with 
rare exceptions, the impression left 
on the mind of any reader who is 
out of the nursery by a professedly 
moral tale, is one of intense un- 
reality, that exceptionally artificial 
persons are placed in utterly im- 
probable situations, in order that 
their most unnatural conduct may 
lead by impossible steps to a fore- 
_ conclusion. To adorn a tale 

y pointing a moral at all hazards, 
every element of probability, or 
appearance of veri-similitude, is 
ruthlessly sacrificed. 

The policy of those who would 
confine their daughters to this class 
of reading is that of mothers, who 
keep their windows closed lest their 
children take cold. They foresee 
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that a free circulation of fresh air 
purifies and purges much that is 
objectionable, while its tendency to 
chili may be neutralized by precau- 
tion and a habit of temperate ex- 
posure ;— 


“ Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria 
currunt.” 


There is ample material in every 
ordinary library of fiction to pro- 
vide unimpeachable subjects of dis- 
traction and amusement for the 
young lady reader under a wise 
and careful censorship. The great 
stumbling-block in the way of a 
judicious selection is the sentimen- 
tal element. A time may come 
when some original genius shall 
discover a mode of treating other 
passions besides that of love, so as 
to invest them with some of that 
catholic interest, that successful ap- 
peal to a universal sympathy, which 
has hitherto been engrossed by love 
alone. But that time is not yet 
discernible, and when it comes, we 
may expect some corresponding 
change in the position and tastes 
of youthful novel readers, and con- 
sider the new circumstances anew. 
For the present we assume as 
axiomatic truths, as invariable and 
incontrovertible facts (1), that girls 
do and must read nove!s, and (2), 
that every novel does, and must, in 
order to 4 read by girls, deal with 
what the Americans call “ lover- 
ing.” This being so, the question 
narrows itself into one of kind and 
degree. Assuming in a young girl 
a natural predisposition to what we 
will term with studied and conven- 
tional vagueness, rather than patho- 
logical or physiological propriety, 
the affection or emotion of the 
heart, a wise censor will essay to 
control this nascent power, to lead 
the stream that he cannot stem 
while it is yet ductible, just as a poli- 
tic leader would head a popular mob 
of which he disapproves, so as to 
direct it to his own ends, or foil its 
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— of evil. “ The passion called 
ove,” says Burke, “ has so general 
and powerful au influence ; it makes 
so much of the entertainment, and, 
indeed, so much of the occupation, 
of that’ part of life which decides 
the character for ever, that the 
mode and the principles on which 
it engages the sympathy and strikes 
the imagination, become of the ut- 
most importance to the morals and 
manners of every society.”” Thus 
the class of novels which will com- 
mend themselves to a wise choice 
will be those most calculated to in- 
stil into the minds of the sensitive 
readers a high type, a lofty ideal 
of love. What this will be we dare 
not even approach. It varies in- 
definitely under various influences, 
the presence or absence of which 
would frequently falsify for indivi- 
dual requirements an _ imperfect 
generalization. But we are safe in 
requiring that it be subordinate to 
marriage and to reason, canons that 
no few of our modern novels studi- 
ously aim at disregarding. That 
grand passion which, in its supe- 
riority to convention and decency, 
we are still far out-distanced by our 
French neighbours in depicting, is, 
however defensible in an artistic 
point of view, a dangerous domestic 
study. The continental habit of 
seclusion diminishing the chances 
of its perversion to evil ends in the 
hands of young girls, may be set 
against our inferior numbers, and 
somewhat less daring impudency. 
A corresponding proportion of such 
class of works engrafted on the 
greater freedom of intercourse and 
action allowed to English girls 
could not fail to have a dete- 
riorating effect. 

But, while admitting the neces- 
sity and the harmlessness of the 
sentimental element in novels, we 
would veto those in which it is 
brought into undue prominence. 
Miss Austen’s novels, for example, 
high as they must ever be ranked 








by the literary artist for their mani- 
fold excellencies are, in some of 
the foremost of these, the least 
fitted for young girls. That su- 
preme skill in analyzing and mani- 
pulating the varied emotions of the 
human heart ; that delicate percep- 
tion and portrayal of the conflict 
of natural impulses and artificial 
influences in guiding a girl’s choice 
in marriage; that penetrating in- 
sight into motives, and unsparing 
demonstration of underlying mean- 
ings .and possible meannesses, in 
every word and action ; that minute 
detail of introspection and self- 
communing upon sentimental sub- 
jects, are calculated to minister to 
the inherent emotional sensibility 
and susceptivity of a girl’s nature, 
which require repression rather 
than encouragement for the happi- 
ness of her future life. The intense 
worldliness, too, in the matter of 
marriages, and the very slight deli- 
eacy which veils their diplomatic 
preliminaries and adjustments, how- 
ever true and trenchant the satire 
that depicts, may well await a more 
gradual enlightenment. Of course, 
it is impossible to lay down a uni- 
versal rule in the matter of a wise 
discretion. Individual capacities 
and temperaments, individual de- 
velopments and deficiencies, must 
guide in each case to a correct 
adjustment of tether. But it is 
necessary to bear in mind how 
largely developed in the female sex 
is the power of realizing fictitious 
emotions, and identifying them- 
selves with imaginary persons and 
positions, and how greatly this 
predisposition is assisted by the 
conditions, some necessary, some 
conventional, of that period of a 
girl’s life which we are now con- 
sidering. Under no aspect would 
a reform in mental culture be more 
effective, and more praiseworthy, 
than in its improved critical faculty, 
and supply of adequate occupation 
for the mind. It is the feeble and 
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vacant mind that, for lack of these, 
feigns and fashions for itself ideal 
and imaginary scenes, and finds in 
the phantasies and ecatasies of a 
fictitious world distraction and ex- 
citement both disturbing and un- 
wholesome. 

With regard to the moral cast 
of the story and characters, with- 
out dogmatizing as to immaculate 
purity, or laying down any hard- 
and-fast rule, it may be safely re- 
quired of those that are to be re- 
commended that virtuous elements 
seapeaseeete over vicious, that the 
ormer constitute the subject of 
detail, and the latter be treated 
less analytically, and rather by way 
of variety and contrast than of 
main incident and narration; above 
all, that vice is in no way palliated, 
or rendered attractive, by being 
called something else, or gilded 
with seductive trappings and be- 
guiling sentimentalism. For dis- 
position is, for all practical pur- 
poses, mainly a product of early 
association of ideas, and is biassed 
towards good or evil in proportion 
as it has been educated to associate 
ideas of pleasure and happiness 
with virtue, and their opposites 
with vice. Constant exercise of 
the sympathies in favour of im- 
aginary creations is clearly a potent 
agency to this end, and should be 
directed so as to dispose the young 
and pliable nature to love and 
sympathize with what is good, rather 
than what is evil. It.would be well 
if some portion of the solicitude 
that is so ostentatiously expended 
over an occasional coarse word or 
vulgar sentiment in the works of 
writers of a prior and less out- 
wardly refined age, were directed 
to the more subtle influence of 
modern specious immorality, or the 
somewhat minor peccancies of so- 
cial dishonesty and conventional 
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disingenuousness. For the coarse 
word is accident, while the im- 
modest thought, or the unworthy 
sophism, is essence: the effect of 
the former will be annihilated by 
the purity of every-day associations 
and surroundings, the latter dwells 
and battens on its own creations, 
and finds vent at last in dishonour- 
able and disgraceful action. 
Another sound canon of choice 
lies in the selection of the best 
authors, that is, those whose literary 
and artistic workmanship is the 
highest, whose style is the loftiest 
and the purest, the kings and 
kaisers of their craft. At first 
sight this discrimination would seem 
to belong rather to the department 
of mental, than moral, culture, but 
it forms no bad instance of the 
way in which the two overlap and 
combine. For a high-class literary 
style implies more than well-balanced 
periods and a copious and apt choice 
of words resulting from an intimate 
acquaintance with eloquent models. 
The conscious utterance of thought 
in the best and most beautiful lan- 
guage, is a branch of that love of 
harmony and grace of outward 
expression, which, in proportion as 
it inspires every thought, word, and 
action, makes a life lovely and lofty, 
refines and etherealizes into the 
empyrean of the esthetic each 
material conception and common- 
place endeavour, and by the un- 
conscious effect of its perfect crea- 
tions, reproducing over our ever- 
widening sphere the same influences 
that presided at its own birth, proves 
itself a potent agent of elevated 
culture both moral and intellectual. 
Mr. Gladstone has lately become 
the eloquent exponent of this worth 
of beauty of form, this marriage of 
the outward and the inward, and in 
his panegyric of the ancient Greeks 
has eulogized its loftiest ideal.* 


* Contemporary Review for October, 1874. 
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And surely the outward manifesta- 
tion to others in a beautiful and 
harmonious form through “ winged 
words,” of the marvellous and mys- 
terious workings of mind, is one of 
the highest conceivable branches: of 
the doctrine, transcending excel- 
lence in painting, and sculpture, and 
music from the superior loftiness 
of its appeal, its extended range of 
capability, the wider sphere of its 
sympathies. And if this power is 
to be attained, or even the inclina- 
tion towards it favourably influenced 
by the constant perusal and com- 
panionship of worthy bocks, is it 
not an ample premium on their 
careful selection from the enormous 
mass of low-class literature, the 
spawn of the modern press, with 
which our leisure hours are solicited, 
yet how seldom does the ordinary 
reader, nay, how seldom does the 
professed critic, place in the scales 


- of his judgment, as an element of 


comparison and criticism, the literary 
worth of the novel or romance ; 
that is, the style of writing as op- 
posed to plot, incident, character, 
description. Without entering into 
the comparative excellence of the 
style of writing between the two 
sexes, we may safely affirm that of 
an equal number of male and female 
authors, especially in the class of 
fiction we are now considering, the 
female authors are the more con- 
spicuous offenders in point of style. 
Til-balanced, sentences, a copious 
verbosity, a superabundance of 
epithets selected for their elaborate 
jingle rather than their evident 
fitness, strained and confused 
metaphors, quotations, inaccurate 
and inapt,—how often do these 
characterize the productions of 
modern female novelists. Good 
manners are contagious ; we do as 
we are done by; “ Let my children 
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have pretty toys,” a wise friend of 
the writer used to say, mindful of 
the unconscious effect of constantly 
beholding beautiful or unlovely 
objects on an impressionable nature. 
“Taste and elegance, though they 
are reckoned among the smaller and 
secondary morals, yet are of no mean 
importance in the regulation of life. 
A moral taste is not of force to 
turn vice into virtue, but it recom- 
mends virtue with something like 
the blandishments of pleasure, and 
it infinitely abates the evils of vice.”* 
And this potent agency, if not to be 
wholly acquired, may be largely 
cultivated by early education. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have 
purposely restricted works of fiction 
aud imagination to novels and prose 
romances, though not unmindful 
that they legitimately include both 
poetry and the drama, For poetry 
and the poetical drama, in propor- 
tion as they appeal to a more cul- 
tivated artistic faculty, and a more 
highly developed wsthetic taste, fail 
to attract that impulsive and emo- 
tional sympathy, which we have in- 
dicated as the effect of novels on 
youthful natures—they challenge 
the criticism of the intellect rather 
than solicit the ardour of the aiffec- 
tions, and by their loftier and more 
refined conceptions, and the finer 
texture of the medium in which 
these are conveyed, demand a less 
ordinary effort of imagination to 
realize their fictitious pictures with 
sufficient vividness to bring them 
within the scope of our previous 
remarks, Their development, too, 
is not only not abnormally large at 
the present time, but probably even 
retarded and suspended by the very 
fact of that of prose fiction having 
increased. We believe that there 
was more poetry read by young 
ladies fifty years since, when novels 
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were fewer, and the facilities for 
their publication less copious. We 
suspect that, taken collectively, our 
mothers knew by heart more pages 
of cotemporary poetry—of Scott 
and Byron, and Moore and Southey 
and Wordsworth, than our sisters 
have read lines; while of the older 
classics—Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
the Elizabethan . dramatists and 
. poets, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, and 
others — they certainly did not 
(perhaps could not) know less. The 
poetical drama, too, in which a 
former generation took so much 
_ delight has been almost entirely 
superseded. A little retrogression 
in this fashion of taste would be an 
intellectual and moral advance. The 
means of effecting it would be found 
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in the improved study of poetical 
literature in our schoolrooms, in a 
systematic and connected examina- 
tion of the lives and influential 
environment of successive poets, 
leading to a consideration of the 
affinities and divergencies in the 
style and method of their works in 
a more critical analygis, and there- 
fore a more sympathetic compre- 
hension, of their beauties of imagery, 
and language, and versification,— 
above all, in a practice (which might 
even be introduced into the drawing- 
room) of reading aloud, and discus- 
sing in the social circle the inspired 
utterances of those who deserve to 
become no less the idols and glory 
of their fellow-countrywomen than 
of their fellow-countrymen. 
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Br Mapame E. pve Pressenss&. 


TRANSLATED BY L, CORKRAN. 


CHAPTER. I. 
Towarps the close of a beautiful 
autumn evening a diligence, white 
with dust, set down a traveller 
from Paris before the “Stag’’ inn, in 
the principal street of a little town 
in the Jura. No branch line of 
railway had yet reached the valley 
in which it was situated, to the 
great satisfaction of the good souls 
of the place, who firmly believed 
that the locomotive and telegraph 
were inventions of the enemy of 
mankind. The traveller, without 
paying much attention to the re- 
spectful salutation of the inn- 
keeper, cast around him a melan- 
choly look, ordered a room and 
some slight refreshment, then 
almost immediately left the inn, 
without accepting any of the offers 
of service that were lavished upon 
him. The innkeeper looked out 
after him, and was surprised to see 
that he went his way without any 
hesitation, like a man who knows 
where he is going to, and has no 
trouble in finding the road to it. 

Seen from a distance, the little 
town looked pretty enough. It 
spread itself, without a thought of 
economising space, over the wooded 
slopes of the valley and along the 
two banks of the river, whose 
sluggish waters seemed rather to 
sleep than to flow; but the fogs 
enveloped it in the morning, and 
the damp gave a blackish hue to the 
houses, and grass grew in the streets. 

At the hour the stranger left 
the inn the streets were deserted ; 
some women working near an open 
window alone looked after him. 
The voices of children were heard 


playing in the large square that 
was bordered with poplar trees. 
Close to the water the town was 
already in shadow, but the last rays 
of the sun lit up like beacons the 
roofs of some houses on the height, 
and gilt the summits of the hills. 
Delicate rose clouds floating over a 
blue sky gave a harmonious tone to 
the whole landscape. 

The traveller, as he walked along, 
looked at the low, grey houses, with 
their worm-eaten doors opening into 
damp, dark passages ; he remarked 
the mean, neglected look of the 
little old town, that expressed but 
too faithfully the ennui of a meagre, 
dull life. He smiled to think there 
was a time, many years ago, when 
these same streets seemed imposing 
to him, and the hétel de ville gran- 
diose; but there was nothing joyous 
in his smile, for there comes a mo- 
ment when we feel that the know- 
ledge of life takes more away from 
us than it can give, a moment of 
disenchantment that we all pass 
through, out of which some come 
weakened, others strengthened. 
He saw the house he lived in with 
his mother and a little sister, who 
died when a child; he stopped at 
the gate through which he could 
see the garden full of flowers, and 
the door covered with clematis. 
Children were playing in the gar- 
den. A young girl was reading, 
standing against a tree. He 
walked on, fearing to attract at- 
tention in a place where everything 
was remarked and commented on. 
A short distance from this house 
there was an enclosure, surrounded 
by a wall, half hidden by over- 
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hanging trees, and the door of 
which stood half open. He 
pushed it, and entered. The 
cemetery was not so large as to 
cause him any difficulty in finding 
the grave he had come to visit. It 
was there, not far from the door, a 
little apart. The monument was a 
simple stone, with a short inscrip- 
tion; but the visitor stopped amazed 
before the luxury of flowers with 
which this simple grave was deco- 
rated. A thick, twisted fringe of 
ivy was wound round the iron 
grating, and in the middle shrubs 

ad been planted, many of which 
were in full flower. This tasteful 
arrangement did not seem to be 
the handiwork of a common gar- 
dener; but to whom was it to be 
attributed ? 

The traveller sat down near the 
grave. It was his mother’s. He 
strove, in thought, to suppress the 
years which from a child had ripened 
him into manhood ; he explored his 
memory for things long buried, but 
he felt himself dry and cold. In 
vain he recalled his mother’s words, 
the look that accompanied them, 
the accent, the sound of her voice ; 
the memory of all these came back, 
but he remained unmoved. He felt 
himself more separated from her 
than. he had yet been. All our 
feelings need to be cultivated, 
above all, remembrance. If we 
let forgetfulness and apathy of 
soul steal in, even for a day, be- 
tween us and the dead most dear 
to us, they become as strangers. 
Nothing can be more bitter than 
this dryness of heart that surprises 
us at those moments when we 
thought the sources of the pro- 
foundest «motions would without 
effort te opered up within us. 

A painful, uneasy feeling seized 
the visitor. He stood up, walked 
round the cemetery, and having 
reached the highest point, stopped 
to look at the little valley. Twi- 
light now hid the irregular roofs of 
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the old houses and the fantastic 
pretensions of the more modern 
ones, aud the scene wore a different 
aspect from that it presented a few 
minutes before; a singular charm 
seemed spread over all. He re- 
mained long lost in thought. 

Paul Davgnnes had quitted his 
native town twelve years pre- 
viously, Since that he had come 
back but once, and then it was to 
bury his mother, who died just at 
the moment he was preparing to 
come to pass his vacation with her, 
and to bring her with some little 
joy new force to live. Having 
finished his law studies, he devoted 
himself to literature. His first at- 
tempts had but little success. The 
young author was ignorant of the 
ways of commanding public atten- 
tion. Had he known them, he 
would certainly have despised 
them. His real talent would 
easily have opened a career for 
him, had not his ambition been 
too high pitched for facile suc- 
cesses. 

Yet, after all, the love of the 
true, combined with a conscien- 
tious, sincere talent, can hew out 
a path for itself, for public taste is 
not so corrupted as people clioose 
to say. Paul Davennes was ad- 
mired first by a few, who under- 
stood him, then by the many, 
because he was the fashion. After 
this followed some years of success, 
easy, brilliant years that seemed to 
inaugurate a bright career, but at 
the end of which he suddenly found 


- himself sadder and more disheart- 


ened than he had been before this 
period of unexpected success. De- 
jected, dissatisfied with himself and 
everything else, doubting his own 
talent and the judgment of those 
who admired him, he came back to 
his native town, without even at- 
tempting to explain to himself the 
motives that led him thither. 

He again took the road to the 
inn without having found in his 
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visit to the cemetery the salutary 
impressions he hoped from it, At 
the inn, while dining, he inquired 
after some college friends whom he 
remembered. They were few, for 
Paul had had but slight relations 
with thé boys of his age. His 
mother, who had been very poor 
and very proud, lived retired, and, 
as much as was possible, had made 
him do so likewise. One of the 
dearest of his comrades was dead, 
others had left the country. One 
only amongst those with whom he 
had been familiar, was married and 
settled in his native valley. Léon 
de Lourmont was living, at a short 
distance from the town, in a house 
to which he had recently given the 
title of The Tourelles. Paul could 
not restrain a smile on hearing the 
name; he seemed to see once more 
Léon as he was in his early youth, 
pompous in manner and language, 
erating patronage upon all around 
im. 

Not having a chateau, a circum- 
stance which appeared to him most 
unnatural, M. de Lourmont had to 
content himself with flanking with 
four towers the massive, sqiare 
house that belonged to his family, 
and which, in his father’s lifetime, 
bore the name of Plaster Quarry. 
Here he lived, winter and sum- 
mer. 

Furnished with these slight in- 
dications, M. Davennes left the 
inn to seek out and renew his 
acquaintance with his old comrade. 
The aspect of the Tourelles had 
nothing very attractive, even’ on 
this pure, calm evening, under the 
last reflections of a sky which the 
setting sun had inundated with 
light. The garden was large and 
in perfect order, but too symmetri- 
cally planted; the house looked 
heavy and gloomy with those un- 
fortunate appendages that seemed 
to crush it. Some steps under a 
portico, which, like the towers, was 
of recent construction, led into an 
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immense hall, ornamented with 
pictures, all representing episodes 
from the chase. The visitor asked 
himself, was it possible that his 
quiet comrade had become a Nim- 
rod ? 

On this same evening the hours 
threatened to drag on tediously in 
the salon of the Tourelles, where 
were assembled, besides the inmates 
of the house, one or two old rela- 
tions, who were in the habit of 
paying frequent visits to Madame 
de Lourmont; and so, when M. 
Davennes’ card was brought in, 
and while the mistress of the house 
was examining it, there was a move- 
ment of general curiosity. 

“This is a name not unknown to 
me,” said Madame de Lourmont. 
* Paul Davennes, a friend of my 
son’s boyhood. Shall we receive 
him, notwithstanding Léon’s ab- 
sence ?”’ 

“ Why not ?” said a voice. 

“Show him in,’ said Madame 
de Lourmont, turning to the ser- 
vant. 

While saluting the mistress of 
the house, and speaking to her of 
her son, M. Davennes endeavoured 
to reconnoitre the large salon, with 
its sombre tints, lit up by a solitary 
lamp. A little apart, in a half- 
light, that made her look still 
more charming, was a young, fair 
woman, slight as a girl of fifteen, 
half buried in a large armchair. 
She was the only idle person of the 
little party, for those round the 
table had each work in hand. 
Madame de Lourmont presented 
M. Davennes first to her pretty 
daughter-iv-law, then to two or 
three of the cousins, and finally 
called Juliette, a little girl of four 
or five years of age, to be admired 
by him. This was her son’s only 
child. 

“My dear Marianne,” said she, 
turning towards the young woman, 
who had contented herself with 
vouchsafing him a very faint in- 
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elination of her head, “ Léon has 
certainly mentioned M. Davennes’ 
name to you?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied the 
white vision, with a tone of in- 
difference. 

“T am perfectly sure of it,” said 
Madame de Lourmont, in a peremp- 
tory voice. 

Then addressing herself exclu- 
sively to the stranger, she asaured 
him her son would be delighted to 
renew an intimacy that had left 
him so many agreeable recollec- 
tions. They next laboriously set 
about a conversation, which, to 
judge by its débuts, was devoted to 
commonplaces. 

One person alone was left out of 
these presentations. A little with- 
drawn from the table, yet near 
enough to the lamp to be lit by 
it, she took no part in the con- 
versation. Was it indifference ? 
was it constraint, imposed by her 
position in the family? When 
M. Davennes, notwithstanding the 
omission, voluntary or otherwise, 
that had passed her over in silence, 
bowed to her, she answered by an 
almost imperceptible movement, 
and turned her eyes immediately 
down upon her work. She must 
be a governess. He was confirmed 
in this idea by a little scene 
that occurred shortly after his ar- 
rival. 

Madame de Lourmont made a 
sign to the child that it was time 
to retire, but the moment she put 
her hand upon the bell-rope to 
summon Juliette’s nurse, the child 
burst out crying, and declared she 
would not go to bed unless cousiu 
Sabine came with her. 

“Not this evening,” said the 
governess, in a low voice. 

“Well, I won’t go, since you 
won’t come with me,” repeated the 
child, in a refractory tone. 

“How can you refuse her so 
simple a thing, Sabine?” said the 
fair woman, in a half-languishing, 
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half-irritated, tone. “It’s not worth 
while being severe.” 

Without saying a word, Sabine 
took the child’s hand, and left the 
salon. 

She was, then, a cousin, a poor 
relation, received into the family 
partly out of charity, partly for the 
services she was able to render. 

Later on she returned, resumed 
her seat, and through the whole 
evening never opened her lips, ex- 
cept to answer the few words that 
were directly addressed to her. 
She spoke with distinction, but 
there was a want of modulation in 
her voice, like that of a person 
under constraint, feeling herself 
listened to without interest. Paul 
considered her insignificant, and 
thought no more about her. He 
indemnified himself, however, by 
being very much pre-occupied with 
the pretty Marianne. Her silence, 
her languor, her look of indifference, 
all seemed to him so many mys- 
terious attractions. It was a vision 
of grace and youth, whose charm 
was enhanced by the prosaic, 
antiquated framework that sur- 
rounded it. Before M. Davennes 
left his hostess, he promised to 
come two days after to dine at 
the Tourelles. 

He was amazed to find himself— 
he, so disdainful a few hours ago— 
now asking himself what he had 
tulked about, what impression he 
had made, had they found him up 
to the level of his reputation? He 
had seen on the table a review, in 
which had appeared several articles 
of his. Who could have read them, 
of this set, who he felt must be 
such strangers to his habitual pre- 
occupations ? And if they had 
read them, who understood them P 
The only one amongst them whose 
opinion appeared to him to have 
any value, the charming Marianne, 
could she even read? Did she 
suspect what was going on in the 
world, she who seemed to take such 
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little interest in what was passing 
in her own immediate neighbour- 
hood? Perhaps she did not even 
know he had aname. Would it not 
be an enviable mission to animate 
this exquisite statue, to reveal her- 
self to herself—to make her under- 
stand the riches of existence ? 

So he waited impatiently for the 
day he was to see her again to study 
her more thoroughly. 

As a general rule they retired 
early at the Tourelles, it was the 
abode of regularity: but this even- 
ing, after M. Davennes left, the 
conversation was prolonged in a 
most-unusual manner. They spoke 
of his mother, a woman of good 
birth but without fortune, who had 
known how to preserve all her 
dignity in a most difficult position, 
and had won universal respect. As 
to the young author himself no one 
exactly knew to what he owed his 
reputation, the echo of which, 
nevertheless, had vaguely found its 
way to the Tourelles. 

“Sabine, perhaps, can tell us, 
she is for ever reading,”’ suggested 
Marianne. 

“ What would you have Sabine 
know about it?” drily replied 
Madam de Lourmont. “My son 
will tell us to-morrow.” 

Whether he knows it or not, he 
will certainly tell it to us, thought 
Sabine ; but she did not express this 
opinion, and simply said, that M. 
Davennes wrote articles of literary 
criticism ; she did not, however, add 
that she possessed all his works. 
There the conversation ended, and 
all retired to their respective rooms. 

It was far into the night before 
Sabine’s candle was put out. She 
remained sitting before her desk, 
the book in which she wrote her 
journal, open before her. Yet, when 
in the morning, after two or three 
hours’ unrefreshing sleep, she took 
it to lock up, there was but this 
one line written—‘I saw Paul 
Davennes this evening.” 
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Without allowing herself time to 
return to the current of thoughts 
that had agitated her, Sabine went 
down-stairs to set about her ordinary 
occupations. It would not be easy 
to define the task she had to fulfil 
in this house. It would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that everything 
that was disagreeable, vexatious, 
tiresome, fell to her lot. The super- 
intendence of the servants, needle- 
work, reading aloud the newspaper, 
or some insipid novel, or some 
jarring book of devotion, whist 
parties, bills to regulate or verify, 
such were with many other name- 
less ones, besides Juliette’s educa- 
tion, her daily occupations. Her 
life was cut up, broken into frag- 
ments. She belonged to every one, 
and each, without the smallest 
scruple, took of it as much as was 
possible, And Sabine was not one 
of those characters, to whom a life 
of self abnegation is easy and 
almost involuntary. Her nature 
was concentrated, ardent ; her will 
rebellious to all constraint, her 
heart eager for strong affections. 
Alas! where could she have found 
such among those selfish natures, 
rendered still narrower by a life 
without any horizon to it? None 
of those who surrounded her ever 
even suspected the craving of her 
heart for love. 

In the afternoon, when she could 
escape from the incessant demands 
made upon her, Sabine hastily put 
on a bonnet and shawl, and took 
the road towards town. She entered 
an obscure-looking house, and, push- 
ing open a door, stepped into a 
scantily furnished room, filled with 
sunshine. A very aged woman was 
seated in an armchair close by the 
window; she slowly turned and 
smiled at her visitor. Sabine ap- 

roached, knelt down, and, resting 
los head on the old woman's 
shoulder, remained a moment mo- 
tionless in an attitude in which one 
might have thought she was seeking 
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a refuge. And yet what protection 
could she find there? This was 
evident from the vague, depending 
look the old woman turned upon 
her. 

Sabine gently caressed her. 

“Are you well this morning, 
.grandmamma? Does this pleasant 
sunshine warm you? Did you pass 

a good night ?”’ 

“Margaret forced me to get up, 
and sit here,” replied the old woman, 
in a plaintive voice. “One has 
always to do just as she wishes, and 
yet it is cruel to oblige a poor sick 
woman to get up when she would 
rather be in bed.” 

“ Margaret is right, grandmamma, 
she knows it would weaken you to 
stay in bed, and that this bright 
sunshine will do you good: She 
is so devoted to you, our poor 
Margaret, that you must listen to 
her.” 

“ Yes, yes, . . and do whatever 
she wishes. It is easy to say. And 
you, my Sabine,” said the old lady, 
suddenly directing her thought on 
her to whom she was speaking. 
“ Do you continue to feel satisfied ? 
Are you happy amongst all those 
people? They love you, don’t 
they ?”’ 

“ Why should I not be happy ?” 
said Sabine. 

This falsehood, repeated every day 
for years, could this time scarcely 
pass her lips. She had not strength 
to say more, but her poor grand- 
mother was not hard to convince. 

“TI can’t stay long,” said Sabine. 
“T must go back to the Tourelles.” 

“ It is a very short visit.” 

“Yes, I know it, but my time 
’ is not my own.” 

“That’s true, and besides, it is 
nomatter. When I have seen your 
face, my Sabine, I have my share of 
joy for the rest of the day. It is 
my sun that warms me more than 
the other.” 

Sabine shuddered. This tender 
word from lips that obeyed an 
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intellect that was dead, and a heart 
worn out by excess of suffering, was 
like one of those fitful gleams flash- 


‘ing up from a lamp that has died 


out, and is black. It touched an 
overstrained chord, and again Sabine 
rested her head on the old lady’s 
shoulder, and her tears fell fast. 
The old woman looked at her with 
a vague uneasiness. 

“It is nothing,” she said, rising, 
and drying her eyes with a sort of 
impatience. “ Love me. I want it, 
grandmamma. Love your child, who 
has but you in the world.” 

“ But me in the world?” . . re- 
peated the old lady, as if better to 
understand the meaning of the 
words. And then she added ina 
trembling, unsteady voice, “ They 
are alldead.” .. . 

“ Yes,” said Sabine, “they are 
all. dead; and those with whom I 
pass my life are colder and more 
dead to me than those I visit at the 
cemetery: But I, I live to-day. 
After so many years of torpor, I 
feel at last I am living a strange 
mt . . Better be dead like them 

1.” 

She took the wrinkled, withered 
hand, and laid it upon her heart, 
that was throbbing violently and 
rapidly; but seeing her grandmother 
was saddened and perplexed, she 
leant down, and kissing her, said, 
“T shall come to-morrow.” 

The house in which Sabine’s 
grandmother lived belonged to an 
old servant of the family, who being 
married and without children, and 
having rooms to let, had taken upon 
herself all the care demanded by the 
old lady’s condition, and this she 
fulfilled with the utmost devotion. 
Sabine met in the passage a young 
workwoman, who also lodged in the 
house. Lucienne was a delicate, 
pretty girl of twenty-two, who for 
several years had supported her 
paralytic mother by her work. Her 
face was grave and gentle, the im- 


press of suffering had not yet 
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stamped itself in lines too austere, 
as yet it added but one charm more 
to her sweet face: Sabine some: 
times went up to her when she 
had a moment to spare after her 
visit to her grandmother. She 
brought flowers to the sick woman, 
who loved them; and exchanged a 
few words with her. The anxieties 
of poverty were too well known to 
Sabine for her not to guess those 
of others, who bore them without 
complaining. 

“ Howis your mother, Lucienne ?” 
she asked, 

“Always thé same, thank you. 
But how pale you are, Mademoiselle 
Sabine ; you are ill, 1 am sure you 
are.” 

“Dear Lucienne,” said Sabine, 
‘you pity me, and you, are you not 
suffering ? Come, walk a little way 
with me, the air will do you good.” 

“* And my work ?” said Lucienne, 
smiling. 

“ Ob! you will work all the faster 
after. Here, I shall not go up to 
see your mother to-day; you will 
give her these roses from me, and 
tell her it was I carried you off.” 

The two young girls exchanged 
but few words, and walked on 
rapidly till they got out of the 
narrow streets of the little town; 
but once they had reached the path 
which, winding at some distance 
from the dusty road, conducts to 
the Tourelles, those who prefer a 
meandering course to a straight 
line, they slackened their pace, and 
Sabine, taking her companion’s hand, 
made her sit down by her side on a 

ssy knoll. There they talked 
or a few minutes, Lucienne de- 
scribed her life, which was quickly 
done, for it was work—always work, 
without other change than the cares 
of her little housekeeping. 

“ Lucienne,” suddenly said Sa- 
bine, looking into her eyes, “I 
never see you but in your mother’s 
presence, and I have never dared, 
from fear of giving her pain, to 
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ask you one question. 
happy ?” 

“Yes,” said Lucienne, without 
hesitation. 

“Is it quite true?” insisted Sa- 
bine. ‘I don’t speak of resignation, 
I speak of happiness.” 

“TI quite understand. Certainly, 
when I was young I dreamt of 
another happiness than that I 
have.” 

“ When you were young?” said 
Sabine. 

“T have been so long working for 
my mother, and for myself, that I 
sometimes forget I am but twenty- 
two. Ithink the greatest happiness 
is to love. I love my mother, and 
I know I am necessary to her.” 

“But excess of work is killing 
you,” said Sabine, looking at the 
transparent face that was smiling 
at her. 

“Oh! no, I am a little tired, 
but I am still strong. When my 
mother tells me she was never happy 
till now, I feel as if I could move a 
mountain. Pvor mother, she has 
suffered so much!” 

“I understand you, Lucienne, 
you are everything to your mother ; 
this is happiness. But for me, I 
am nothing to any one.” 

“Oh! Mademoiselle Sabine.” . 

“Tt isthe truth. My poor grand- 
mother, she is scarcely conscious ; 
she loves me by instinct and habit. 
If I did not come, she would hardly 
notice it, and would always say, 
‘She will come to-morrow.’”’ 

Lucienne sighed, but answered 
nothing. Sabine remained motion- 
less, her sombre eyes fixed upon 
the horizon. 

“Mademoiselle Sabine,” gently 
said the young girl. 

And when she saw her question- 
ing look turned towards her, she 
added, timidly,— 

“Don’t you believe that God 
loves you?” 

“Ob!” said Sabine, with bitter- 
ness, “ it is a love so vague, so di 
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tant, that I don’t think much about 
it ; the happy may speak of it, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ T think it is rather the unhappy 
that know it best.” 

“ Lucienne,” said Sabine, “I 
would not take from you a force, 
a consolation you believe in. I 
once believed so, too. I believed 
in this force, in this support, but, 
by dint of feeling myself alone in 
all the difficult moments of my life, 
I believe no longer in it, and rely 
only on myself.” 

“Tt would appear to me too sad 
and desolate,” said Lucienne, with 
a distressed look. 

* What would you have? It is 
rad, but, if life is sad, our illusions 
won't change it. Good-bye, Lu- 
cienne, forget what I have said; 
you see plainly I am less happy 
than you. I think the air has put 
a rose colour into your cheeks.” 

She went away. When a minute 
after she looked back, Lucienne was 
standing in the same place, looking 
after her with tears in her eyes. 

Sabine came back. 

“ What is the matter, Lucienne ? 
Have I pained you?” 

“Oh! no,” said the young-girl. 

“ Why, then, are you crying ?” 

“Because I love you, and would 
like to see you happy.” 

“The only good we can do each 
other is to love each other,” said 
Sabine, with emotion ; “and a word 
like that you have just spoken, does 
great good to a lonely heart like 
mine. Adieu!” 

Half an hour after, Sabine was 
seated at the bottom of the table 
in the vast dining-room of the 
Tourelles. She had no need to 
give herself trouble to disguise the 
emotion she had gone through. 
Who was there to think of it? 
Besides, her power over herself was 
so absolute, that all trace of her 
agitation would have escaped the 
most scrutinizing eye, unless ren- 
dered penetrating by sympathy. 
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The affectation with which she was 
silently ignored, rendered the hour 
of meals the most painful to her of 
all moments in the day. So rarely 
was a word addressed to her, that 
when it did happen, it at times made 
her tremble. Madame de Lour- 
mont, who was naturally dry and 
haughty, was doubly so towards 
her. Marianne was too indolent 
to do anything but employ the 
strength, talents, and activity of 
Sabine every instant of the day. 
As to Monsieur de Lourmont him- 
self, he treated her with a superb 
and crushing politeness, whenever 
he deigned to notice her presence, 
which was not a daily occurrence. 
But she had one consolation — 
Juliette loved her. 

Sabine was distantly related to 
the De Lourmont family by her 
mother who died when she was 
quite a child. Her father, who 
had been an officer in the army, 
was also dead, and had left her with 
an aged grandmother utterly un- 
provided for. The old lady’s health 
and reason, already much shaken 
by a series of misfortunes, suc- 
cumbed under this last blow. Thus 
Sabine, at the age of eighteen, found 
herself alone with a relative, who 
not only could give her no kind of 
protection, but who needed hers. 
It was then that Léon de Lour- 
mont committed the one single 
reprebensible act that his mother 
could remember. Contrary to all 
psychological probability, he fell in 
love with this young, portionless 
girl, whose beauty, not appreciable 
by vulgar eyes, did not even serve 
him as an excuse. He would listen 
to no remonstrance, and proposed 
to Sabine to become his wife, pro- 
mising to place at her disposition a 
sum sufficient for her grandmother's 
support. 

Jhat was his stupefication to 
The 
handsome Léon—the wealthy Léon 
~the proprietor of the Tourelles, 
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the great man of the little town, 
refused by a girl without fortune, 
and without protection ! 

The adventure so stunned him, 
that he was at once suddenly and 
radically cured of his love. It may 
be that a sick heart can find a 
sovereign remedy in the acrid balm 
— into it by wounded self- 
ove. 

Though Madame de Lourmont 
thoroughly rejoiced at this unex- 
pected conclusion, she found means 
to reconcile her satisfaction with an 
implacable resentment against her 
who had been the cause of it. She 
could not forgive Sabine for having 
refused her son. What would she 
have done had she accepted him ? 

And so Sabine was left to face 
alone her task in life. Her father 
had bequeathed to her a tender and 
profound respect for her aged grand- 
mother. She was a high-souled 
girl, and for all that she was so 

oung, yet she saw nothing strange 
in having to support another exist- 
ence that had her alone to depend 
on. She tried to give lessons; she 
had read and studied much alone, 
but lacked that routine of instruc- 
tion necessary to inspire methodical 
minds with confidence. Besides, 
lessons were ill paid. They might 
have sufficed for herself, but ‘her 
earnings were much below the ex- 
enses of the most modest house- 
eeping. She fought her battle for 
some time, seeking in vain some 
outlet, and fell into a state of pro- 
found depression. Were she to 
quit the town, to take an employ- 
ment amongst strangers, it would 
have killed her grandmother, who 
regarded her with the depending 
affection of a child. 

Two or three years had passed in 
these struggles and difficulties, when 
the marriage of Léon having been 
decided on, and bis mother, in the 
joy of her triumph, being seized 
with a fit of magnanimity, proposed 
to Sabine to come and live with 
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her, and devote her time to her, in 
exchange for which she would allow 
her a salary sufficient to support 
her grandmother.. 

Madame de Lourmont’s health 
was weak, her sight bad, and she 
felt it would be convenient to have 
at hand a young, intelligent person, 
whose position would place her 
under her complete control. Sabine 
did not hesitate a moment. It was 
not herself she had to consider, but 
her old grandmother, who was infirm 
in mind and body, and who had but 
her in the world. Nor was it even 
for Sabine a sacrifice so great as 
one might imagine. A little sharp- 
ness in suffering was not distasteful 
to her. Besides, she had long since 
taken the measure of those amongst 
whom she was going to live, and 
feeling herself very superior tg them, 
she fancied that nothing they could 
do would be difficult for her to 
endure. She deceived herself. 
Every painful situation has its 
bitter details, which it is impossible 
to foresee. However, her courage 
never failed her, and her worst con- 
flicts had never other witness than 
herself. 

Sabine had now been several years 
at the Tourelles; so long did it 
seem to her, that she .bardly re- 
membered having had any other . 
existence. She did not count the 
days, nor even the years. Time 
had taken nothing from her, nor 
had it brought her anything. Once 
or twice, perhaps, she thought of 
tracing on her own features the 
slight changes its passage had 
marked—a deadlier paleness, thin- 
ner form. 

One day, however, she saw, among 


‘the thick brown, one white hair. 


She did not even think of saying, 
* Already!” and felt neither sorry 
nor glad. Who would notice it? 
No one. And for herself, what 
change could she expect from the 
flight of her youth? Had she felt 
her soul grow old, felt it cool down, 
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become benumbed, lose some of its 
power of life and suffering, perhaps 
she might have rejoiced; but it 
seemed that in advancing towards 
that age when calmness ought to 
be the reward of preceding strug- 
les, it became, this poor soul, more 
intractable and rebellious. 

Marianne’s grace and beauty had 
at first attracted Sabine. The con- 
templation of beauty was not merely 
a simple enjoyment to her, her moral 
nature was affected by it, it was 
beatitude and peace to her. She 
thought if sbe could see around 
her only pure lines and harmonious 
colours, that sweetness and serenity 
of soul would have been easy to 
her. Sabine had never seen the 
masterpieces of art, and the nature 
she was acquainted with was merely 
wild and simple. No vast horizon 
had ever extended itself to her eye, 
but she carried within herself an 
ardent imagination which, in her 
ignorance of the real world, created 
for her an ideal one, by whose stan- 
dard she measured everything: The 
contrasts were so utter between this 
world and the one she was living 
in, that it never entered her head 
to compare them. 

The attraction she at first felt 
towards the young wife had changed 
_ Into indifference and contempt: She 
looked on her as a sort of flower, 
graceful and agreeable to the sight, 
one of whom nothing could be asked 
but to charm the eye; and so she 
lent herself easily to her part which 
consisted in sparing her all fatigue 
and ennui. 

Accordingly, among all those who 
surrounded her, Sabine ‘found not 
one heart or mind that responded 
to her own. 

M. Davennes, on the day ap- 
pointed, again made his appearance 
at the Tourelles. His old school- 
fellow received him with the bene- 
volent condescension of old times, 
showed him in detail his stables, 
his dogs, even his poultry-yard, 
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which contained some rare speci- 
mens that he was very proud of. 
He showed him the embéllishments 
he had already made to the Tou- 
relles, described those he still 
counted on making, and took his 
silence for admiration. Then per- 
ceiving that perhaps his conversa- 
tion had been too exclusively per- 
sonal, he asked a few questions as 
to the life he had led since their 
separation, contenting himself with 
the most evasive or the most laconic 
answers. 

“T travelled in my early youth,” 
said he; coming by an irresistible 
bent to what concerned himself. “ It 
is indispensable for a man who 
wishes to enlarge his mind and the 
circle of his ideas. A man who 
has not travelled has no point of 
comparison, and exaggerates the 
importance of his own concerns, and 
of things under his eyes. Travel- 
ling has a singular power of foriu- 
ing the judgment, where there is 
the faculty of observation. But a 
moment comes when a man thust 
settle down, and ‘concentrate his 
activity. A married man owes 
himself to his family and to his 
estate. I shall scarcely quit again 
this little corner of earth—I belong 
to it” 

The announcement of dinner put 
an end to this conversation, which 
Paul bore with an_ ill-disguised 
impatience; which his interlocutor 
must have seen had his faculty of 
observation been as developed as he 
thought. Placed beside Marianne, 
he found her still more charming 
than he had supposed. He endea- 
voured to talk to her. She an- 
swered little, but her voice was 
sweet; A man must have been 
blind, or pitiless asa pedant, to 
perceive that what she said was, to 
say the least, very insignificant, 
and Paul took good care not. to 
admit this to himself. Seated at 
the other end of the table, Sabine 
hardly raised her eyes, and appeared 
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absorbed in the difficult task of 
keeping her little pupil within the 
bounds of decorum. 

A dispute breaking out at the 
dessert, the poor governess was un- 
able to quiet down the explosion. 

Marianne turned her blue lan- 
guishing eyes towards the end of 
the table, and Madame de Lour- 
mont cast an angry look at Sabine. 

“A person with a little tact,” 
said she, in an under voice, but so 
as to be perfectly heard; “ could 
prevent these disagreeable scenes. 
It needs only a little management.” 

*‘ Sabine is sometimes too severe,” 
added the young mother. 

At these words Juliette, who 
was on the point of yielding, find- 
ing herself backed by the maternal 
authority, gained new courage for 
resistance. 

*“You see,” said she, in a little 
rebellious way, “mamma is much 
kinder than you.” 

This slight incident attracted 
attention. They laughed, and Sa- 
bine, who at first blushed, turned 
pale on meeting Paul’s look fixed 
on her with malevolent curiosity: 
She did not, in fact; please him. 
The rigid, disagreeable post of 
governess inspired him with aver- 
sion, but now it served as a set-off 
to the mother’s grace, who, for her 
part, had nothing to do but to smile 
and to caress. Instinctively Sabine 
understood all this. She felt irri- 
tated, but ‘scorn prevailed over 
anger. 

“ Poor doll,” she said to herself, 
looking at Marianne, “ she has not 
respect enough for her own child 
to keep her from humiliating in 
her presence the person to whom 
she confides her.” 

The shock she had just ex- 
a and the constraint that 

ad preceded and followed it, put 
her nerves into a painful state of 
tension. She could not isolate her- 
self from what was passing around 
her. All her will to do so was 
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tom ee In spite of herself, she 
eard every word exchanged be- 
tween Marianne and M. Davennes, 
She felt each shade of tone, and 
these tones exasperated her. What 
inanity in the words of the young 
wife, what tender deference in 
those of her companion ! 

How he endeavoured, when 
answering her, to infer a pro- 
founder or more delicate meaning 
in what she said than she attached 
to it, and which, most likely, she 
never seized in the flattering echo 
that gave her back her thought 
thus transformed. Sabine felt re- 
lieved when at last they rose from 
table, and as soon as they were 
assembled in the salon she made 
an effort to escape; but, as she 
placed her hand upon the handle 
of the door; an imperious voice 
arrested her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the master 
of the house, “have the goodness 
to serve the coffee; you know it 
fatigues my wife.” 

This was one of Léon’s mean 
revenges. He had never forgiven 
himself for having thought of 
marrying Sabine, but he forgave 
her still less for refusing him when 
he did deign to stoop so low. He 
made it a practice to seize every 
opportunity to make her feel she 
was merely an humble dependent 
in bis house. Whenever he could 
anticipate any will of hers and 
frustrate the execution of it by 
expressing some opposite will of 
his own, he never missed doing so ; 
and, each time, felt that he was 
recovering in his own estimation 
the ground this unlucky recollec- 
tion made him lose. Sabine had 
become used to these proceedings, 
and always yielded without betray- 
ing any annoyance ; in reality these 
paltry triumphs touched her but 
slightly, and she felt’ by no means 
humiliated by them. But, on this 
day, the pin-pricks that generally 
were blunted by her indifference, 
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made her inwardly shudder as if 
her soul had been laid bare. She 
poured out the coffee with a hand 
so unsteady, that Madame de Lour- 
mont’s voice was heard from one 
end of the drawing-room to the 
other, sharply reprimanding her 
for her awkwardness. Then she 
had to get up to present a cup to 
the visitor, who took it without 
even looking at her. At last, at 
last she was able to go and take 
refuge in her own room. There, 
she sat down close to the window, 
and for a moment rested her burn- 
ing head upon her hands. When 
she felt herself a little cooled and 
calmed down, she opened her 
secretary and took out of a secret 
drawer a little manuscript, which 
she crumpled between her fingers 
as if to destroy it, but changing 
her mind, she unfolded it, and 
began reading in a loud voice— 


O Poet, when my soul is weary, 
Seeking for light ; 
When all my days pass slow and 
dreary, 
As one long night. 


When to my heart’s expiring breath 
No heart replies ; 

But sadness, infinite as death, 
Upon me lies. 


' When bearing worlds of love re- 
pressed, 
Within, unknown, 
I go my cold way uncaressed, 
Unloved, alone. 


O Poet, then I take your’book, 
And oft I seem 

To see you with mine eyes that look 
Into your dream. 


To see you with mine eyes that 
weep, 
While they divine 
Your singing soul, that knows the 
a 


eep 
Silence of mine. 
O Poet, your high soul, I know 
Is lonely, too; 
It sometimes answers me, as though 
Indeed, it knew. 
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How, from the desert, joyless, long, 
Life seems to me; 


To the high desert of your song 
I love to flee. 


And then, O Poet, all your voice 
Fails not to give 

A new strange life, that I rejoice 
To take and live; 


It bids my soul no longer grope, 
Loveless on earth, 

But rise to, holier love and hope 
Of greater worth. 


It teaches me a faith so high, 
And wide, and sweet, 

That, living still on earth, I fly 
With wings for feet. 


Believing better, it would seem— 
Yea, for faith given, 

O Poet, to your Tofty dream, 
In God’s great heaven. 


“. My beautiful dream!” said she, 
“was this how it was to end? 
Could I have believed when I 
wrote these verses that he, to 
whom they were addressed, should 
one day meet me, and feel only 
scorn for me? I am now glad I 
did not send them to him, as for 
one moment I had the mad idea 
of doing. He would have treated 
them as the foolish fancy of a 
romantic brain, and I should have 
been haunted by the fear of dis- 
covery. What does it signify to 
me, besides, that I should be mis- 
judged by him? Did I ever wish 
to make myself known to him? 
I don’t think so, or if I ever de- 
sired it, it was involuntarily ; every 
one dreams his absurd dream once 
in life. Mine is over—that’s all.” 

Aud yet how was it possible she 
should not regret a dream that had 
filled the place of friend to her in 
her solitude? It was no very lively 
joy she expected from it, but only 
the mysterious joy of feeling there 
is one other soul in the world that 
lives the same life ours does. Why 
had he come, this man whom she 
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had held as a brother, and who was 


‘now but a stranger? Why had he 


not gone on as the unknown friend, 
whose voice woke up within her 
such deep echoes? Since she was 
to lose him when she met him, 
why was he not one of the ‘dead 
that to her were ever living, while 
nowhe... 


“Oh! this is solitude, the real 


‘solitude that begins for me to-day,” 


she cried in an impulse of passionate 
distress. “My God! could not this 
suffering at least have been spared 
me?” 

And it was true, Sabine had lost 
by having met him, her only friend, 
a friend who did not know his 
power, but who had, up to this day, 
saved her from discouragement and 
weariness, that worst form of dull 
misfortune. All that could be done 
for her he had done. He had kept 
alive in her the fire of generous 
emotions, the love of the ideal, the 
worship of the beautiful, and that 
freshness of soul that comes from 
the hope it carries within it, per- 
haps unconsciously. 

When Sabine had re-read Paul 
Davennes’ first books, and thought 
to herself that this was a living 
being, young, full of future, who 
had felt, thought, written these 
things, the earth seemed more hos- 
pitable to her, the sun more bright, 
the air she breathed more full of 
life. She had no hope of ever see- 
ing him, but she knew there was 
a time when he had gone through 
the gloomy, deserted streets of the 
little town, and this thought lent 
them a kind of charm. In ex- 
change for all this, she had done 
for him all that she could do. She 
had watched over and tended his 
mother’s grave as she had her own 
father’s. 

No doubt, in some innermost 
recess of her soul, was hidden a 
secret force, faith in the reality of 
an invisible interchange between 
two spirits, which, without any ex- 
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ternal bond, live the same life. She 
believed, without confessing it to 
herself, that the man whose thought 
was, as it were, the enlarged focus 
of her own would, if some day he 
chanced to meet her, feel himself 
drawn towards her by a sympathy 
of which she alone had the secret. 
This was why when she found him 
indifferent, and even ill-disposed 
towards her, she had experienced 
a strange inward commotion. Jt 
was a last support that had sud- 
denly slipped away from her, and 
she cried out, “ Now the real soli- 
tude begins!” 

Sabine returned to the drawing- 
room, looking all the colder and 
more impenetrable for having been 
so deeply moved, and there resumed 
her silent part. She was made to 
place herself at the piano, and 
asked to play a sonato of Bee- 
thoven’s. She played it with perfect 
brilliancy, but without one touch 
of her soul. Had all been poured 
into it, who there would have 
understood? They might have 
been surprised not to find the 
skilful but indifferent instrument 
they had been accustomed to; and 
so she interpreted coldly the 
thought of the master, though all 
the while his grand, sad, passionate 
soul palpitated within hers; they 
hardly thanked her. It was what 
she had wished, and yet it raised, 
one revolt more which she had to 
master. 

“T adore music,” said Marianne, 
when Sabine quitted the piano, 
“but I can’t play, it fatigues’ me 
too much. When you put your 
whole soul into it, it kills you.” 

Then Sabine heard her speak of 
her favourite works in the words 
she herself had used in her rare 
moments of familiar talk. The 
astonishment she felt almost sus- 
pended her irritation. How had 
the wish to please, the desire of 
producing an effect, wrought so 
complete a transformation in this 
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young thoughtless, listless woman ? 

arianne’s cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes kindled, and Paul 
Davennes seemed fascinated. Sa- 
bine turned to look at a face that 
she seldom sought to question, 
Léon’s, on which she expected to 
see surprise or vexation, but there 
she found the usual self-satisfied, 
comfortable look that was its 
habitual expression, and she turned 
away impatiently. What, then, 
would it take to disturb this heavy 
somnolent nature? Was this quie- 
tude due to pride or the dulness of 
his conception ? Sabine resolved 
not to meddle in it, to take no part 
in the inner drama that perhaps 
was abuut to be played under her 
eyes, but in thought she could be 
no stranger to it, and her soul was 
shaken to its very centre. 

On returning to her own room, 
she took her journal, and wrote at 
the head of a blank page, “‘ A cruel 
evening ....” then she blotted 
out the words, and contented her- 
self with a simple memorandum, 

. such as she most frequently wrote 
since the habit of suffering had 
taken from her the necessity of 
pouring out her whole heart. The 
day after, however, she again took 
the journal and wrote these words: 

“Tam suffering, but wherefore ? 
What is there new in my position ? 
» Why should my heart be more em- 
bittered than it was before this 
evening? Did I anticipate any- 
thing from it? Am I not yet 
broken into my solitude? Let me 
see; I wish to render an account 
to myself of what is passing within 

_me, and for this purpose to subject 
myself to.a severe examination. 
An enemy discovered is half van- 
quished. I want to find out what 
this element of trouble is, that has 
come to disturb my heart after I 
had succeeded in lulling it asleep, 
or rather in chloroforming it. 
Whence is it, that since these 
three days it bas regained a faculty 
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of suffering so intense? What has 
passed that concerns me? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. If M. Da- 
vennes is to me but a scarcely 
courteous stranger, Paul Davennes’ 
books remain to me with their 
familiar and loved thoughts, their 
accents that go to my soul, and the 
treasures of moral truth I found 
in them. If all this belongs still 


to me, I am no poorer than I was 


three days ago. 

“ But does it all belong to me 
still? To say so would be to de- 
lude myself. I know in my con- 
science that were I to try merely 
to open one of his books, I should 
feel they were nothing to me. It 
would be cowardice to dissimulate 
this to myself. Well, and after? 
Shall the loss of an imaginary good 
make that courage yield that was 
built up so slowly ? No, I shall be 
able to renounce this phantom of 
sympathy. I shall learn to be alone 
in all the reality of the word, with- 
out again seeking an illusion to 
support me. I am strong, and can 
keep my secret to myself, so that 
none shall have the right to smile 
at it.” 

Then Sabine brought some logs 
of wood, which she piled up in her 
chimney, to kindle a fire to burn in 
it those pages of her journal that 
referred to Paul Davennes’ works ; 
but when the moment came to 
burn, she hesitated to destroy all 
that remained to her of one period 
of her life, and contented herself 
with carefully blotting out his 
name and the quotations which 
might identify him. 

That evening was a type of many 
others. Gradually Sabine accus- 
tomed herself to this new suffering : 
a kind of fierce pleasure succeeded 
revolt in her proud soul. To be 
déspised by the man she alone could 
understand and judge, to see him 
filled with admiration for a person 
she herself despised, this was a 
strange position, She felt all within 
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her bruised and lacerated. She felt 
herself living, but what alife! Were 
it not better the dead calm that had 
preceded it? 

What was saddest of all was that 
her whole soul was absorbed in 
bitterness and contempt, no part 
left for gentler feelings. Contempt 
for all, and scorn for herself, that 
she should: so long have been able 
to feed upon a falsehood, Her 
dream! now she hated it, and 
could not pardon herself for having 
so long surrendered herself to it, 
She had no pity for others, nor for 
herself. 

Is it surprising, then, she should 
have appeared unamiable, almost 
repulsive, in the eyes of Paul. He 
rarely addressed a word to her, and 
only when by not doing so he would 
have been guilty of a marked act of 
impoliteness. On these occasions 
his constrained voice and icy man- 
ner were felt by all. So that 
Marianne said one day in her half- 
mocking, half-careless way,— 

“Sabine, Monsieur Davennes 
considers you the quintessence of 
governesses. He says, when you 
are present, he feels himself forced 
to weigh each of his words from 
fear of displeasing or scandalizing 
_you. I have assured him that it 
is not to him alone you are severe, 
that no one finds favour in your 
eyes.” 

Paul was for a moment embar- 
rassed at this speech, he was too 
generous to find pleasure in humili- 
ating a person whom he saw in a 
false and dependent position, but 
Sabine’s haughty look soon brought 
back the feeling of hostility with 
which she inspired him. 

He bowed, saying in a jesting 
tone,— 

“Mademoiselle Sabine will, I 
trust, see only a homage in this 
fear of displeasing her.” 

“Oh!” said Sabine, rising to 
leave the room, “I see nothing 
whatever in it.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


PavL now scarcely quitted the 
Tourelles. Whenever a rare even- 
ing passed without him, dreariness 
and drowsiness reigned in the large 
salon, and the hours dragged slowly 
on till time came to retire, without 
an instant’s. animation or gaiety 
haying broken the monotony. These 
evenings were rare, and only served 
to enhance the charm of the others. 

One evening, Marianne asked 
M. Davennes to read some of his 
poetry. He’hesitated at first, then 
said that he would with pleasure 
read one of his earliest poems, as 
these he could more easily forget 
were his own. Marianne blushed 
to have to confess that she had not 
the volume in question, and Paul 
promised to bring it the next day. 

“ But,” said she, suddenly, “ there 
is n0 occasion to wait till to-morrow. 
Sabine, you certainly have this col- 
lection, I saw the volume in your 
room, why not tell us so at once?” 

Sabine hesitated, then taking 
Juliette with her, she placed the 
little volume in her. hands, telling 
her to give it to M. Davennes. 

** Are we to wait for Mademoiselle 
Sabine ?’’ asked Paul. 

“No,” said Juliette, “she is 
staying in her room to write.” 

“This is polite,” said Marianne, 
in a piqued tone. 

Paul said nothing, and tried to 
persuade himself that this proceed- 
ing was perfectly indifferent to him, 
but he could not hide from himself 
the trouble he had in recovering 
that inner equilibrium necessary to 
read effectively. The volume that 
had been’ handed to him was ele- 
gantly bound, and as he turned 
over the pages, to gain time to 
recover his self-possession, “while 
pretending to look for something 
that might suit his audience, he 
noticed that certain passages were 
underlined, and that several poems 
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were marked with a cross; they 
were for the most part those he 
himself considered his best, those 
that came from what was deepest 
and truest in his nature. He 
was struck by this coincidence, 
but rather disagreeably than flat- 
teringly. Sabine was so antipa- 
thetic to him, that to have been 
understood by her, almost disen- 
chanted him with himself, or at 
least with his poetry. She did not 
make her appearance again that 
evening, and the reading was not 
successful. Léon and his mother 
maintained a prudent silence, com- 
romised now and then by some 
ill-suppressed yawns. All that was 
artificial Marianne found charming, 
but had not once the good fortune 
to fix her admiration on a really 
fine passage. Paul, feeling that he 
was reading in an intellectual desert, 
closed the book, as soon as he could 
do so without offending his hearers, 
After this unfortunate ordeal he 
remained more silent than usual, 
and left earlier than was his 
custom. 

Two days after, coming into the 
salon, Sabine feund Marianne sur- 
rounded with books, the leaves of 
which she was cutting. 

“IT have had all M. Davennes’ 
works sent to me, it was really 
a shame not to have had them, and 
as he himself has presented me with 
his last work, I have two copies of 
it. Itis a psychological novel, and 
appears to be charming. Here, 
Sabine, take the copy I bought, 
and read it.” 

“Thank you. I don’t wish to 
read it.” 

“Really. What is the meaning 
of this contempt ? ” 

“T prefer not to read novels.” 

“ Poor Sabine! perhaps you are 
right,-it may be er for you,” 
said the young wife. 

Where did she learn this sudden 
and cruel sympathy ? Sabine looked 
at her, and was struck by the 
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change, the restless, feverish ex- 
pression; her eyes, formerly so 
calm, now shone, not like two stars, 
but like two torches lit by the 
troubled fire of passion. 

“ Ah!” she resumed, in a voice 
unlike her own, “all romances are 
pale beside real life.” 

Sabine felt an insurmountable 
dread of hearing more. 

“Give it!” she said, stretching 
out her hand, and quitted the room, 
taking the book with her, which she 
flung upon her table. 

When Paul came the next day, 
Sabine was in the salon; she rose, 
and left at once, leaving him and 
Marianne ¢éte-d-té/e, and returning 
to her own room, shut the door 
behind her violently. After open- 
ing and shutting the windows, trying 
to read one book after another, and 
flinging each aside, she sat down 
before her desk, and wrote, with a 
feverish hand, verses that came 
without effort to her pen. When 
she read them over, they seemed 
detestable to her. A present, actual 
suffering, is a bad inspiration, espe- 
cially when bitter and exasperated ; 
it is the memory of a suffering ap- 
peased or vanquished, that makes 
the poetry in which we love to find 
our own griefs idealized. Sabine 
had not yet reached the hour when 
she could look back on what she 
had experienced to draw out its 
essence. The moment had not yet 
come when the drop of bitter 
water becomes a pearl. 

The thoughts that rushed tu- 
multuously over her soul were trou- 
bled and discordant. She could not 
understand it, and fancied her talent 
was deserting her, that talent which 
none knew of, and which had so 
often been her consolation. She 
turned away from her desk as froin 
another friend that would betray 
her. At the moment the noise 
of steps was heard, and some one 
impatiently pushed the door which 
Sabine had locked. 
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“ Open, open quickly,” cried 
Juliette, in a voice at once im- 
perious and coaxing. 

The door was opened, and the 
little girl hurriedly explained that 
they were going to take a drive to 
show the country to M. Davennes, 
that her mother wished to take her 
with her, but she had first to make 
her toilette, and she could not find 
her maid. 

“Come, help me,” she added, in 
an entreating voice, “else I shall be 
late, and they won’t wait for me.” 

Sabine followed her. Juliette’s 
impatience and agitation made the 
toilette a more tedious affair than it 
should have been, and perhaps also 
Sabine’s trembling hands. 

A voice was heard, and the chiid 
bounded out of the room before 
the last ribbon was tied, but she 
ran back almost immediately, and 
threw her_ two arms round her 
governess’s neck to thank her. 

“ We are going to the new farm,” 
she said, “and shan’t be back till 
night. I shall not take my lesson 
to-day. Mamma bid me tell you that 
you are free.” 

Free! the word sounded like a 
sarcasm. Free from what? why? 
wherefore? What could she do 
with this hour's liberty which no 
affection, no joy, claimed. Her 
grandmother did not expect her. 
She had seen her in the morning, 
and this daily visit sufficed to satisfy 
her. Reading was impossible, and 
solitude frightened her ; she dreaded 
nothing more than a ¢éte-d-téte with 
herself. 

“Don’t be sad when I am so 
happy,” said Juliette, again kissing 

er. 


And Sabine felt less sad as she 
returned her kiss. The words 
showed she had been guessed by 
this child, spoiled, capricious, but 
ever, for her, full of impetuous affec- 
tion, and for a moment the weight 
was lifted that had been sinking 
her down. Returning to her room, 
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she heard Madame de Lourmont 
say to Marianne, in a voice whose 
tone made her sbudder,— 

“*Won’t you wait for Léon to go 
out P” 

“ No,” answered Marianne, in a 
careless tone, “we should be too 
late, it would be dark before we 
should see-anything. Night comes 
on soon in September.” 

“You know perfectly well that, to- 
day, he said he-would be in early.” 

* “He said nothing of the kind to 
me.” 

“What! He said it to both of 
us at breakfast.” 

“I have no recollection of it,” 
replied Marianne,*“ but in any case 
it would be too late. The carriage 
is waiting for us.. Go, Juliette, my 
love, get. in first.” 

Passing by her mother-in-law 
without looking at her, Marianne 
stepped into the carriage where the 
child had. already taken her place, 
Paul followed, and Sabine saw the 
three set off, happy, gay, and 
smiling. Then she heatd Madame * 
de Lourmont’s slow step going up 
to her room, and her heart ached 
with a presentiment of misery. 

She looked for a book to be the 
companion of her solitary walk. 
Paul Davennes’ Jast work was lying 
on the table. She took it up, and 
walked out rapidly. In taking this 
volume, and pressing it to her bosom, 
she simply obeyed the unreflecting, 
imperious wish to recall once more 
the impressions of former days. 
She wished to forget the present, 
and become absorbed in a dis- 
interested return to the sympathy 
and admiration which used to be 
the source of such happiness. It 
would be a blessing to forget the 
Tourelles and its inmates for a few 
hours, Marianne above all, and the 
new guest, whose arrival had cost 
her her one sole joy. It would be’ 
rest if she could but get back her 
old habits of mind, could relax this 
cruel tension, and calm herself by 
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a complete oblivion of herself, her 
deceptions, and her sufferings. Be- 
sides, none could deprive her of the 
privilege of being the only one in 
the house capable of understand- 
ing the thought of this book? If 
the man was nothing to her, the 
thinker at all events belonged to 
her. It was him she was to find 
again, and it was for him she wished 
to forget all. 


Sabine glided out of the park ;, 


she no longer despised her hour's 
liberty now that she had found em- 
ployment for it. She wanted air, 
space, movement. She wanted to 
get back to herself by getting back 
her faith, her thoughts, her life of 
former days. The Paul Davennes, 
who at this moment was listening 
to Marianne, looking at her smile, 
was not the same she sought for 
in this book. With him she had 
nothing to do, he ignored her exist- 
ence, and she might forget his. 
The other she thought dead fora 
. time, but she was mistaken; he 
lived, and it was him she was going 
to find. 

She walked with a light elastic 
step on the fine grass of the path- 
way. Life circulated in her, and 
hope swelled her heart. It was a 
reaction, she had suffered so cruelly! 
She thought no more of her own 
situation nor of that of others; all 
she had felt the night before, seemed 
a nightmare. The night was past, 
and the day had come. The sky 
above was blue, and the earth seemed 
beautiful ; the weight that had so 
long oppressed ber was shaken off. 
There are moments in the most 
colourless existences when youth 
and life assert their rights, when at 
apy price they must be happy, or 
create for themselves the illusion of 
it. With Sabine this was a form 
of her inner fever. Nothing more. 

When she felt herself slightly 
calmed by her walk, she sat down 
on the trunk of a tree in one of her 
favourite haunts. It was an ampbi- 
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theatre on the edge of a ravine, 
formed of shrubs and bushes, with 
here and there some fine trees. A 
foaming stream flowed at the bottom 
of the ravine beyond, through the 
felled wood. Some scattered houses 
and distant hills were visible. All 
the details of this simple, pleasant 
landscape, were distinct in the trans- 
parent atmosphere of this beautiful 
autumn day. Sabine listened to 
the dreamy monotonous music of 
the stream, no birds were singing, 
and the yellow leaves, untouched by 
the wind, broke of themselves from 
their branches, and fell one by one 
noiselessly at her feet. The sky 
was blue, pure, and at the same time 
vapourous, as though as it looked on 
the earth, decked in its marvellous 
radiance, it remembered that ina 
few days it was to be shorn of all. 
All was beautiful, and spoke direct 
to the soul. And yet Sapine’s heart 
was so little in unison with this 
sweet solemn beauty, that she felt 
her fever of factitious joy change 
to a deadly sadness. 

She remained long without open- 
ing her book. What was she about 
to find in it? It could only add 
new strength to the suffering which, 
in spite of her resistance, was again 
laying its grasp upon her. At 
length she began, and read on with- 
out stopping, without raising her 
eyes. From the descriptions which 
filled the first pages, she passed on 
to the action, and to the develop- 
ment of the characters. The author 
was entering into the heart of his 
subject; the leading idea ought to 
be shaping itself out, but she sought 
for it in vain. Was it then a study 
of what is most superficial in human 
life that he intended to make? 
Where were the high moral ideal, 
the generous thoughts, the concen- 
trated force, the pure breath which 
formerly pervaded his writings, and 
which had made them so dear to 
Sabine? Whatachange! .. The 
absence of all she had so much 
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loved filled her with dismay. The 
poverty, the nullity of matter under 
a polished, elegant form, wit, irony, 
talent, nothing but talent. This 
was what she found in these pages, 
from which all soul was absent. 
Which was the true Paul Davennes, 
he whose pure limped style was but 
the vesture of his thought, or he 
who now used its brilliancy to cover 
emptiness ? 

lt was the first, Sabine was sure 
of this. Elevation and sincerity 
are two things impossible to be 
counterfeited. But what had be- 
come of him? Was she to believe 
him lost for ever? Progress is so 
essentially the law of our nature, 
that when we see it violated we are 
seized with asort of terror. When 
what is great becomes small, what 
is pure becomes corrupt, what is 
noble becomes vile, this disturbs 
and revolts* us. 

Had there been there an atten- 
tive, invisible observer, he might 
have traced upon the expressive 
countenance of Sabine, as she turned 
over the pages, the shadow of what 
was passing within her. She had 
begun with passionate curiosity 
blended with fear. What more 
touching quest could there have 
been? She was seeking the traces 
of a soul; she hoped and trembled 
when she greeted them in a word 
in which she thought she caught 
the echo of a thought of former 
times. Then finding there was no 
breath there, no sap circulating, 
she lapsed into the deepest melan- 
choly. 

When she had read to the last 
page of the little volume, she looked 
round her, vaguely, without seeing 
anything. Then she took up the 
book, read the title, and looked long 
at the author’s name. It was, in 
truth, the name, it had remained the 
same, but the letters that composed 
it no longer represented to her 
mind what a few hours before they 
had represented. The last blow 
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was given to her idol. She felt 
that on this ground there was only 
a ruin within her, and she cried 
bitterly. 

Such, grief for such a cause may. 
appear exaggerated to those whose 
life is split up into a crowd of more 
or less passing enthusiasms, into 
more or less incomplete sympathies, 
and who have many times expe- 
rienced the fragility of their demi- 
gods. But Sabine, since her father’s 
death, had had no other intimacy 
than that of this poet soul, which 
had spoken to her the language of 
her own, and this day she lost this 
friend, not as she had already lost 
him in the domain of external 
relations, but in the depth of her 
thought, where till then the bond 
had not been broken. 

She tried to read again some 
passages, as if to appeal to them 
from her own decree. She would 
have been glad had she found it too 
severe, but the reperusal only con- 
firmed it, and Sabine, who was no 
longer crying, got up, let the volume 
fall by her side, took a few steps at 
random, and without thinking of 
picking the book up, directed her 
steps towards the house. 

Never had that heavy building 
inspired her with such aversion as 
when, at the turn of the road, she 
saw it stand out against the lumi- 
nous sky. Entering it was entering 
a tomb, but her own heart had the 
effect upon her of a tomb in which 
the lamp bad just gone out. 

They were assembled in the dining- 
room when Sabine came in. 

A few dry words from Madame 
de Lourmont, intended to make her 
feel the impropriety of coming in 
so late ; they reached her ear, but 
sank no deeper. She sat down, 
not the leagt disconcerted. The 
feelings that"had mastered her soul 
carried away in their great current 
the petty miseries of her habitual 
life, and made her insensible to 
them. 

35—2 
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The conversation was animated 
and general. They discussed a 
novel which M. Davennes, after 
their return from their drive, had 
read for the ladies. Sabine had 
looked over it the night before, 
and had laid it down unfinished, 
finding the utterest triviality of 
ideas concealed under a luxury of 
style and an exaggeration of senti- 
ment. The judgments she now 
heard expressed by no means ac- 
corded with her own. 

“What strikes me in this charm- 
ing work,” said M. Davennes, “ is 
the admirable power of expression. 
Indeed, in our time, expression is 
everything, or nearly so. The 
great point with a writer is to 
make old things young; to give 
an air of distinction to ideas which, 
like the bufgesses of old, have their 
sixteen plebeian quarterings. This 
frippery of words and images, which 
we call the French language, is as 
worn out and tarnished as the old 
clothes of a theatre. What talent it 
takes to give all this an air of youth 
and freshness! You can’t think 
what it costs to write a few pages 
like these—quite a diamond, cut 
and set by an artist.” 

* And I,” said Marianne, “ what 
I like in it is the accent of passion, 
There are words in it that quite 
upset one, so true they are.” 

Hearing these words, Sabine in- 
voluntarily looked at Paul. Would 
he not be disagreeably struck by 
80 erroneous a judgment? He, 
who had written things so just, 
could he bear to hear the false 
called true ?—mere artificial glitter 
called passion? But no, he was 
leaning towards Marianne, speak- 
ing to her in a low voice, with a 
look of perfect agreement. Sabine 
was vexed with herself for expect- 
ing an echo of her tifught * ec 
where she knew she would not 
find it. 

“For my part,” said Madame de 
Lourmont, who was silent up to 
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this moment, “I consider this kind 
of literature unwholesome and im- 
moral.” 

“Immoral!” cried out Marianne. 
“And pray, where is the immora- 
lity ? ft is surely not in the dé- 
nouement, for it is so sad it leaves 
one heartbroken.” 

“It is everywhere, and the more 
dangerous for being less apparent. 
It is a subtle poison that pervades 
every page. It is difficult to ana- 
lyze, but one feels it.” 

“You are too strict, mother,” 
said Léon. 

“And you are too blind, my 
son,” said Madame de Lourmont, 
in a tone that-said more than her 
words. 

She said nothing more. There 
was silence after this half-checked 
explosion, which no one attempted 
to explain, but which Sabine, at 
least, had no difficulty 4n divining 
the motive of, in the ever-increasing 
intimacy that was establishing itself 
between Marianne and their visitor. 
Paul, who also evidently guessed it, 
in order to mask his embarrassment, 
launched out into a vigorous defence 
of the artist’s irresponsibility, which 
so revolted Sabine that she thought 
herself cured, even of regret. 

The evening appeared long to all 
parties. The moral atmosphere 
was, as it were, charged with elec- 
tricity. Marianne alone, absorbed 
in her own feelings, seemed to sus- 
rs nothing. All her words and 

ooks were for Paul. She did not 
see the sombre eye of her mother- 
in-law fixed upon her, nor did she 
perceive that Paul himself was 
suffering from the general uneasi- 
ness, and had lost his usual readi- 
ness of mind and conversation. 

Sabine turned away, and sat 
apart. She mechanically opened 
a book that was lying on the table 
before her. At first her eyes ran 
over the words without taking in 
the meaning, but presently the 
meaning forced itself into her 
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mind. There was a strange ana- 
] in it with the thoughts that 
ha reoccupied her that day, for 
she had accidentally lighted upon 
this passage from Pascal : 

“When we meet with a natural 
style we are surprised and delighted, 
for we expected to find an author, 
and we have found a man. Instead 
of which those who have good taste, 
who, when opening a book, expect 
to find a man, are quite surprised 
to find an author.” 

Sabine had a pencil in her hand, 
and with it she unconsciously under- 
lined three times the word “ man.” 
It was her last and bitter deception 
she thus involuntarily enregistered. 
When she looked up she found that 
Paul was standing near her, and 
that he had seen what she had 
done. 

“Has this been your expe- 
rience ?” said he, in a low voice. 

““T read to-day your last book,” 
she replied. 

The words escaped her almost 
without her knowing it. Paul was 
silent for a moment; then he 
asked,— 

“‘ Have you read the others ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you think the last in- 
ferior ?” 

“The talent is the same, but 
there is no soul in it.” 

He looked an instant into Sabine’s 
deep, earnest eyes, that were raised 
to his; his lips half opened to speak 
to her again, but he repressed the 
movement, and seeing all eyes were 
directed towards them, he asked her 
to play. Sabine went to the piano, 
and chose the same sonato of Beet- 
hoven’s that she had played so coldly 
some evenings before. The change 
was startling. Paul might have 
reversed the ‘words she had just 
applied to his book: “ The talent 
is the same, but the soul is there 
now.” 

All, except himself, were too 
absorbed in their own impressions 
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to notice the change. Marianne 
was solely occupied with herself; 
Léon, who in all his life had never 
guessed anything, did not suspect 
there was, that evening, in Sabine’s 
playing, a power of concentrated 
passion that made it sublime. 
Even Sabine herself did not ask 
herself why she thus played. Her 
will was no longer mistress over 
her, her soul had escaped its 
domination. She spoke as those 
do who have long been silent, a 
language full of grandeur. Paul 
alone understood it. He had, 
then, been deceived. Sabine was 
not an insignificant nature, em- 
bittered by wounded amour propre, 
but a soul full of life, and highly 
tempered, the presence of which 
had been hidden beneath a mask 
of indifference. All the fulness of 
this soul had been in the look she 
had raised to his. How was it that, 
dazzled by Marianne’s beauty, he 
had overlooked this higher order 
of beauty, that which radiates from 
within P 

Disturbed by this discovery, he 
took leave earlier than usual; and 
it was not of Marianne he thought 
this evening, as he walked along 
the road he had so often traversed 
with his imagination full of her. 
As yet, when he thought of Sabine, 
his feeling was simply a blending 
of surprise, curiosity, and vexation, 
nothing more. He suspected there 
was a superior nature, but he did 
not feel himself attracted towards 
her. 

Alone in her own room, Sabine 
endeavoured to render an account 
to herself of all that had just 
passed. Nothing in her life seemed 
so like a dream as this evening. 
The uneasiness that all felt— 
Marianne’s ‘feverish gaiety, con- 
trasted with Paul’s embarrassment 
and silence, and, above all, the 
moment he had approached her, 
when, for the first time, she had 
allowed her soul to speak to him— 
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was all this real? ‘True, this mo- 
“mentary contact was across a bitter 
truth, but not the less she expe- 
rienced a strange joy; the mys- 
terious chord had been re-welded ; 
for a moment she felt herself not 
alone on earth. It was not that 
she had any illusion as to Paul’s 
feeling towards her, or that she did 
not understand, with that fine in- 
tuition of delicate natures, that she 
still inspired him with more re- 
pulsion than attraction, but since 
that rapid interchange, she, at all 
events, must have an existence for 
him ; she would be no longer the 
unknown being with whom he 
seemed to disdain to put himself 
in relation. Knowing so little of 
happiness, it needed no more to 
set ber whole being thrilling. But 
it was not in Sabine’s nature to 
feel an impression, no matter how 
keenly, without subjecting it to a 
merciless analysis. Trying to find 
out the cause of the emotion she 
experienced, she felt it -wholly 
escape her. What, then, had 
passed, aid by what aberration 
was it she had suffered herself to 
be carried away by an emotion that 
there was nothing to justify? Ever 
severe for herself as for others, she 
was vexed for allowing herself a 
moment’s happiness; and reflection 
was not long in bringing new cause 
of suffering. She had had a mo- 
ment’s triumph, it is true; Paul 
Davennes had felt himself judged 
and measured by her, but this 
moment, this first and rapid ex- 
change of looks and words had, 
perhaps, deepened the gulf be- 
tween them. Would he pardon 
her for having judged him, and 
could she, above all, forgive her- 
self for having humiliated him ? 
And what was to be thought of 
Marianne’s conduct? What did 
she mean? Where was it to end? 
If, as was probable, she was only 
yielding to a blind impulse, what 
would be the issue of the situation 
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she was creating for herself? To 
whatever side she turned, Sabine 
saw nothing but grounds for sad- 
ness and bitterness. For Mari- 
anne she felt irritation, without 
any mixture of compassion. Was 
she not, this feeble, insignificant 
creature, playing with what is most 
sacred, the affections and happiness 
of others ? 

“If I saw her struggle against 
a true passion,” Sabine said to her- 
self, “1 could pity her; but she is 
letting herself drift like a miserable 
waif upon a stormless sea, and I 
despise her.” 

Absorbed by the violence of her 
own feelings, Sabine paced up and 
down her room, striving to master 
her agitation, but, if in presence of 
others, command over herself was 
easy, to this proud strong nature 
it was quite otherwise in solitude. 
She could not sleep, and the 
night seemed endless. The long 
hours, however, sped on through 
these fluctuations, in which scorn 
and bitterness prevailed over the 
gentler feelings which came at 
moments. In the morning all this . 
feverish life of the night had to be 
crushed down. 

Léon had set out before dawn 
upon a journey of some days. 

Marianne did not quit her room, 
and Juliette did not leave her go- 
verness. Sabine made a vigorous 
effort over herself, in order to fulfil 
her duties, and bring her thoughts 
back captive under the yoke of her 
will. She succeeded in it. 

Towards evening she went down 
to the drawing-room, which she found 
deserted, and seated herself by an 
open window. The regular sound 
of steps, and words exchanged in 
a low voice, drew her attention. 
Marianne and Paul were walking 
up and down the terrace, which ran 
along the front of the house. She 
could catch the words of their con- 
versation only when they came near 
the place where she was sitting. 
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They were speaking of her, she was 
certain of this, from the first words 
that struck her ear. 

“She is a good creature,” said 
Marianne ; “rather original, rather 
— but at heart devoted. 

y mother-in-law took her into the 
house out of compassion, and she is 
really very useful to us.” 

Here Sabine heard no more. A 
minute after Marianne was again 
speaking, when passing near her 
without seeing her. 

“What an absurd idea!” she 
said, with a forced burst of laughter, 
“it is certainly only the imagination 
of a poet that could see in a poor 
tiresome governess a 4 

The essential word did not reach 
Sabine. She reproached herself for 
attaching such importance to it, and 
yet waited impatiently the periodic 
return of the two pedestrians. Here 
is what she heard : 

“In the six years that I have 
been living with her, I must have 
had time to penetrate the mystery 
ot her nature had there been one. 
Believe me, she is quite a common- 
place person. Now, are you con- 
vineed ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Paul, in a 
somewhat ironical tone. 

Some steps farther, Sabine saw 
him take Marianne’s hand, and then 
go 


“ Au revoir /” said Marianne, as 
he went away. 
She returned to the drawing- 


room. Sabine stood up in the 
twilight, passed before her without 
addressing her a word, and again 
went up to her own room. Now, 
it was not bitterness she had in her 
heart, it was hate. 

On the stairs she met Madame 
de Lourmont, who asked her if she 
had seen her daughter-in-law. 

“A minute ago she was walking 
on the terrace with M. Dayennes,” 
answered Sabine. 

She had not weighed her words, 
nor measured the significance of 
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the tone in which she uttered them, 
but a last ray of the setting sun, 
striking in through the high window 
of the vestibule, and falling straight 
on the old lady’s face, showed her 
the severe contraction of it. 

Sabine shut herself in her room, 
refusing to let Juliette come to 
disturb her. She opened the win- 
dow and sat down by it, turning 
her burning forehead to the side 
from which blew in the fresh night 
wind. But nothing could cool it, 
her thoughts were like a burning 
fever devouring her. The words 
that Marianne employed, when 
speaking of her, recurred per- 
petually to her mind. 

“ Good creature! ”—“ received 
out of compassion!” — “ rather 
pedantic!” — “quite common- 

lace!” ... 

“What does it matter to me 
what she thinks of me ?” she said 
to herself. “I despise her as much 
as she can despise me; but did she 
convince him?” 

The tone in which Paul pro- 
nounced the word “ perfectly ” rose 
to her memory, and she smiled. 

“He paid ber back with an 
ironical answer, and she did not 
understand it,” she said to her- 
self. 

Then she plunged down into her 
scorn, revelled in it, enjoyed it. 
She repeated to herself all she had 
already said of Marianne. 

“If I saw her struggling against 
a passion stronger than her con- 
science and will, I would pity her 
and stretch a hand out to save her; 
but it is a mere impulse of vanity, 
a passing excitement she feels, and 
it is for this paltry thing she is 
risking the dignity of her home, 
the happiness of her husband, and 
her own peace and dignity. She is 
not sacrificing them, for to make a 
a sacrifice there must be self-con- 
sciousness ; she gives them at ran- 
don, indifferent whether the current 
carries them off, ora fortunate wind 
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drives them back to her. And this 
is what will happen, life is full of 
these chances. ‘I'hore who struggle 
are submerged; those who follow 
the current, good or bad, are landed 
on peaceful shores. I hate all the 
couventionalities, the deceitfulness, 
the lies of life. If Marianne is to 
be estimated at her real value, it is 
not I that shall hinder it. If all 
are to suffer, let them suffer. I 
have suffered enough in the presence 
of their stupid selfish happiness !”’ 

Sabine was so absorbed in the 
tumult of her thoughts, that two 
knocks were meade at her door be- 
fore she opened it. It was a mes- 
sage from Madame de Lourmont, 
asking her to come down to the 
drawing-room to read. Her first 
impulse was to refuse, but she 
changed her mind, sent word she 
would go, and hastened to bathe 
her burning ‘face in cold water to 
“cool it. She was not to forget she 
was dependent. 

“ We have taken supper without 
you, Sabine,” said Madame de Lour- 
mont.; ‘I knew you were in your 
room, and that you must have heard 
the bell.” 

**T had a headache, Madame.” 

“If you can’t read for us, we 
can dispense with it,” said Madame 
de Lourmont, in an icy tone. 

“Really!” cried out Marianne, 
“I thought you were a stoic, Sa- 
bine; it appears to me you are 
degenerating. I, too, have a great 
headache to-day, but it never en- 
tered my thoughts to stay in my 
room.” 

Sabine made no answer, but took 
a chair, and asked what she was to 
read. 

“Read whatever you like,” said 
Marianne, “it is quite indifferent 
to me, since the reading will cer- 
tainly send me to sleep. It is the 
only way to get through this long 
evening.” 

Madame de Lourmont appeared 
to be struck by the egotism these 
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words expressed ; it is true she was 
inclined to judge her daughter-in- 
law still more severely than Sabine. 

“Why then fatigue a person in 
your service, since you don’t even 
care for it ?” said she, sharply. 

“ But you, I suppose, will listen 
to it, mother ?” answered Marianne ; 
“for my part, I am really not well 
this evening.” 

Sabine began to read. Her voice 
trembled, and her eyes could hardly 
distinguish the words. She felt 
herself shattered and_ shivering. 
Nevertheless, she heroically per- 
severed. 

“What is the matter with you, 
Sabine ?” asked Marianne, observ- 
ing that her voice was failing her; 
“you are reading so unpleasantly 
this evening, that it does not even 
send one to sleep listening to you. 
For mercy’s sake, try not to irritate 
my nerves.” 

“You are ill,” said Madame de 
Lourmont, touching her burning 
hand. 

“It is nothing,” said Sabine, draw- 
ing away her hand abruptly, “ I shall 
go on.” 

But, as she was speaking, the 
hall-door bell sounded, and so little 
was it expected at this hour, that 
all were startled. 

“Who can be coming?” asked 
Madame de Lourmont, in an agi- 
tated voice. 

Sabine guessed who it was, and 
so did Marianne, for she got up 
hurriedly from her half-borizontal 
position, shook out her dress, ar- 
ranged her hair, and even cast a 
distant glance at the looking-glass. 
Seeing all these mancuvres, Ma- 
dame de Lourmont’s countenance 
grew still darker. 

“ And your headache, ma bru ?” 
said she. 

The young wife blushed. She 
knew the word ma bru was always 
a sign of dissatisfaction. 

“Who do you expect at this 
hour?” 
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“T expect no one; but you hear 
that some one has come.” 

While these words were being 
exchanged, and Sabine, trembling 
still more than before, was endea- 
vouring to assume an attitude of 
indifference, M. Davennes was ad- 
mitted, and was walking into the 
drawing-room. Madame de Lour- 
mont’s frigid reception made him 
lose countenance for a moment. 

“If I had had the honour of 
seeing you when you were here this 
afternoon, Monsieur,” she said to 
him, “I should have asked you to 
stay for tea, and then you would 
have been spared two fatiguing 
walks. Unfortunately, it was too 
late when I heard that you had 
been here.” 

Marianne and Paul could not 
avoid exchanging looks. It was the 
persuasion he was under that Ma- 
dame de Lourmont knew nothing 
of his first visit that gave him 
courage to come again. He endea- 
voured to make a jest of it. 

“You would have guessed my 
weakness, Madame. My courage 
failed at the thought of a long scli- 
tary evening spent in a room in 
an inn. You have received me so 
kindly into your family circle that 
I have become, I fear, indiscreet.”’ 

No one replied to these words, 
and Madame de Lourmont’s face 
was not softened. 

“You were reading,” said Paul, 
approaching the table; “could I 
not release Mademoiselle Sabine 
from her office, and make myself 
agreeable in this way?” 

“She is reading so badly this 
evening that we cannot lese by the 
change,’ said Marianne, with a 
forced laugh. 

“ Sabine is ill,” said Madame de 
Lourmont, drily. 

“You appear to be so,” said 
Paul, looking at her, and gently 
taking the book out of her hands. 
She allowed him to do so, and leant 
back in her chair with a look of 
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utter lassitude. He went for an 
armchair, and, placing it out of 
reach of the lamp-light, asked her 
to sit in it. Sabine was touched, 
the tears rose to her eyes. It was 
the first time in this house that 
she had been the object of any so- 
licitude. Fortunately, as she was 
in shadow, no one saw her emo- 
tion. 

Marianne was on thorns, and 
promised herself to make her pay 
dearly for these absurd attentions 
to which she had no manner of 
right. 

Sabine would have been glad to 
retire, but she felt that without her 
the situation would be still more 
strained, so she stayed. At last the 
clock struck half-past ten, and M. 
Davennes rose to leave. 

“My son returns on Saturday,” 
said Madame de Lourmont ; “ will 
you give us the pleasure of dining 
with us on that day?” 

Saturday !—and this was Mon- 
day! He found himself foiled in 
the most unexpected manner. What 
could he do except thank her and 
accept, and thus find himself ex- 
cluded all the intermediate days ? 
In this difficult situation, Marianne 
came to the rescue. 

“'M. Davennes, mother, has al- 
ready promised to come to dinner 
to-morrow,”’ said she. 

“ Very well,” replied Madame de 
Lourmont, whose voice was con- 
tracted as well as her face. 

When Paul had gone, and the 
servant had removed the tray and 
brought in the candles, Marianne 
had disappeared. Neither Sabine 
nor Madame de Lourmont ex- 
changed a word, 

Sabine went up to her room, 
looked for a moment at the starry 
sky speaking to her a language she 
would not listen to, and worn out 
with fatigue, threw herself on her 
bed, where, at last, she fell into an 
agitated slumber. She had not slept 
long when she started up in a state 
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of strange emotion. She was sure 
she had dreamt; she still felt the 
inexplicable impression of a dream, 
but could not recall the least trace 
of it. Twice this happened. Then 
she sat up in her bed, determined 
not to sleep again. Tired, and 
almost overcome by sleep, she had 
some difficulty in recalling the 
thoughts of the preceding agitated 
evening ; when, at length, they pre- 
sented themselves distinctly to her 
mind, she shuddered. Was it not 
hatred she had felt? and she had 
— up her heart to it! She 
ad coolly foreseen her revenge in 
the fall of a soul—of the soul of 
one of her sisters. Ah! what a 
discovery! What humiliation was 
this utter break down of the edifice 
she had built up, stone by stone, for 
so many years! She had believed 


herself superior to Marianne, and to 
all who surrounded her. It was the 
feeling of this superiority that had 
given her strength to bear her lot 
without complaining, and here, sud- 


denly, she discovered in herself such 
baseness that those she despised 
would now in their turn have a 
right to despise her. Sabine felt 
her face covered with a burning 
blush, and she hid it in both her 
hands, as though darkness and soli- 
tude were not enough to hide her 
shame. It was the first time she 
had blushed before herself. Hither- 
to, the bitter thongs of life had 
come to her from without, and she 
had found a refuge from them in 
the sanctuary of her own moral 
purity. Now the bitterness was 
from within, and she had no escape. 
The struggle was a cruel one. 
Sabine had never known what it 
was to condemn herself. She 
writhed under her own severity, as 
she would have writhed under ano- 
ther’s. The morning came witbout 
her having found sleep. There is a 
strange contrast between a sleepless 
night and the first hours that follow 
it. Everything appears from so 
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different a point of view! The 
phantoms of night become again 
familiar objects, in the same way in 
the region of ideas, things gigantic 
reassume ordinary proportions. We 
fancy we are contending with the 
impossible, and we find ourselves in 
resence of paltry difficulties. We 
elieved that heroism was demanded 
of us, and find it is simple duty we 
have to accomplish. Sabine experi- 
enced this. She inhaled one breath 
of the fresh sharp air, then went 
down-stairs to set herself to her 
daily work. The long day before 
her appeared to her under its most 
prosaic aspect. She met Juliette. 

“How pale you are,” said* the 
child, kissing her. “ Are you ill?” 

“Til! no, my darling,” answered 
Sabine, shuddering at the recollec- 
tion of the long sleepless night that 
had made her pale. 

The word had sufficed to recall 
the agitation and the struggle, but 
she took refuge in the accomplish- 
ment of her httle daily duties ; and 
never, in spite of her physical suf- 
fering, had she so gently occupied 
herself with the child. 

Madame de Lourmont presently 
called her to make up the monthly 
bills. Sabine rather dreaded this 
téte-a-téte, fearing an allusion to 
the events of the day before; but 
absorbed in her duties of mistress 
of the house, Madame de Lourmont 
made none; and her face even 
brightened up when Sabine dis- 
covered, with unusual rapidity, an 
error that had slipped into one of 
her calculations and had caused her 
much trouble. 

When at last all her duties were 
accomplished, she,found there was 
time to go into the town before 
dinner. Her grandmother was 
radiant with joy at seeing her; they 
exchanged the words that habitually 
made up their intercourse when they 
met. When going out she stumbled 
against Marguerite, who was run- 
ning along the passage. 
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“Mademoiselle Sabine, go up, I 
beg of you, to the poor woman up- 
stairs. I am running to the chem- 
ist’s. You may be able to do them 
some good.” 

“Is Lucienne’s mother worse ? ” 
asked Sabine. 

“No. Itis the girl herself. The 
doctor says there is no hope.” 

“*No hope!” repeated Sabine, as 
in a dream, running up the narrow 
stairs, four steps at a-time. Not- 
withstanding these words she was 
not prepared for the sight that met 
her eyes on opening the door: Luci- 
enne was lying upon her little bed, 
stiff, on her face a purple paleness ; 
her arms stretched by her side, and 
her hands convulsed as in her last 
death struggle. Sabine saw at a 
glance she was dead; and that it 
was at that moment she had 
breathed her last breath. 

The doctor was standing between 
the poor paralytic woman and the 
dead body of her child, trying to 
hide it from her. Lucienne’s 
mother was saying, in a suppli- 
cating voice,— 

“Monsieur, I implore you, try 
everything, don’t lose courage. She 
will do everything you tell her. 
She knows she must get well. She 
is not afraid of suffering.” 

“Tt is no use, my poor woman,” 
said the doctor, with some embar- 
rassment. ‘ We had better leave 
her quiet.” 

He had not the courage to tell 
her that her daughter was dead, and 
she would not understand him, 
though the cruel fact was in spite 
of her making its way into her 
mind. The doctor immediately gave 
the place up to Sabine, saying to 
her, in a whisper, “ You will know 
better than I do what to say to 
her.” The poor infirm woman 
turned a look of unutterable 
anguish towards her, and read the 
truth in her agitated countenance. 
She let her take her inert hand, 
then after looking for a ray of hope 
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in her eyes, she said to her in a 
hoarse voice,— 

“Say it is not true!” ... 

“She is suffering no longer,” 
answered Sabine, who could hardly 
articulate the words. 

There was a long silence. Nota 
complaint, not a sob, not a tear. 
The paralyzed woman seemed turned 
to stone, not a muscle of her rigid 
face. moved, her large open eyes 
were glassy. A few moments of 
this horrible suffering sufficed to 
give this still young and sweet face 
the aspect of extreme old age. 
Sabine trembled all over, and did 
not even try to speak. 

A few minutes passed in this 
way. At length the paralytic wo- 
man moved her lips, but without 
articulating a sound. Sabine bent 
down to hear her. 

“T want to see her,” she said. 

Sabine stood aside, and slightly 
raised the woman in her bed. In 
this way she could see the face of 
the dead girl, on which the beauty 
of absolute calm had already begun 
to settle. After a few moments 
of intense contemplation, she shut 
her eyes. 

“My daughter!” she murmured 
in a voice strangely sweet, that its 
tone made Sabine shudder more 
than the hoarse sounds that had 
preceded it. 

“She is beautiful,”.she resumed 
in a low voice. 

And Lucienne was in truth beau- 
tiful. Her illness had been too 
short to change her much, and death 
had already effaced the traces of the 
excessive work and anxiety that had 
weighed on her since her childhood. 
The fine features, the delicate out- 
lines of her face, gave it a look of 
extreme youthfulness. Sabine went 
to her, joined her hands upon her 
breast, parted her hair, then kissed 
her forehead. 

* Adieu, Lucienne!” she said, 
“T shall never forget your last look, 
and your last word.” 
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At this moment Marguerite came 
back, bringing with her the medi- 
cine the doctor had sent her for, 
and when she understood what had 
happened in the short space of her 
absence, she clasped her hands and 
cried, “ My God!” 

The poor mother remained mo- 
tionless. She could not clasp ber 
paralyzed hands, nor go to her 
daughter’s bed to take one last kiss. 
There was something heart-rending 
in this utter powerlessness of body, 
with a soul so frightfully racked. 
When she saw Sabine was about to 
leave, she called her by a look, and 
when she was near—— 

“She loved you,” she murmured 
feebly. 

Sabine went away penetrated 
with respect and sympathy for 
this woman’s suffering, which, great 
as it was, had not prevented her 
thinking of others. 

When she arrived at the Tou- 
relles, they were in the middle of 
dinner, and her place had been left 
vacant by Juliette’s side. Madame 
de Lourmont looked severe, and 
greeted her with a reproach, but 
Sabine quietly answered that she 
had been present at the death of a 
young girl. These words set them 
all in a flurry. 

“ What!”’’ exclaimed Marianne, 
“you have just seen a young girl 
die, and yet can be so tranquil! I 
saw a person die once in my life, 
and I had nervous attacks all the 
day after. Who was it, Sabine? 
and how came you to be there ?”’ 

‘Sabine answered briefly. She 
felt no wise disposed to profane by 
narrating to them the profound 
emotion she had just experienced. 

“T hope she did not die of an 
infectious disease ?” said Marianne. 
“ Are you at least sure of this?” 

Sabine had never thought of it. 

“TI don’t know of what illness 
she died,” she said. ‘‘ She had fever 
for several days, but it was only 
yesterday she gave in. She worked 


for her mother up to the moment 
when the delirium seized her, and 
died during the doctor’s first visit.”’ 

“I don’t understand how these * 
people can bear their life,” said 
Marianne, “ their nature must be 
quite different from ours.” 

“ These people,” replied Sabine, 
“ have a heroism of which we have 
no idea. We are not worthy to 
unloose the latchet of their shoes.” 

As she spoke these words there 
was atone in her voice that made 
M. Davennes turn to look at her. 
But Sabine, angry with herself for 
having expressed a feeling out of 
place, had fixed her eyes upon her 
plate, from which she did not raise 
them. 

“This is exaggeration,” said 
Madame Lourmont, drily; “ let 
us keep to truth. The poor mo- 
ther is much to be pitied, and I 
am inclined to do something for 
her.” 

Sabine made no answer. All 
along the road she had been di- 
vided between the desire of taking 
entire charge of Lucienne’s mother, 
and the fear of not being able to 
suffice for her support as well as 
that of her. grandmother’s. She 
could retrench nothing from her 
own expenses except the music and 
the books she bought, for her dress 
was the extreme of simplicity. 
Must she then leave the task to 
others? It was hard, and she had 
revolted at the mere thought of 
that cold charity given from afar 
and from above. 

“T shall find out what is to be 
done for her,” said Madame de 
Lourmont. “ No doubt the best 
thing would be to get her into 
some charitable establishment.” 

The topic of conversation changed, 
and in the afternoon Sabine found 
a few moments to gather a harvest 
of white flowers in the garden, and 
to carry them to Lucienne’s bed. 

The poor mother looked at her 
doing this without speaking, and 
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when it was done, she turned to 
her with eyes filled with tears; she 
again repeated, “ She loved you; 
it would make her happy to know 
it was you placed flowers about her, 
and joined her hands across her 
breast. Those poor bhands!... 
Ch! how they worked. How worn 
out they were! Now they have 
rest.” 

Sabine repeated, as though she 
found a strange relief in the words, 
—* They have rest.” 

“ My poor darling! she was al- 
ways working, always suffering. 
She was twelve when I fell ill. 
Since then she was the mother, 
and I the child. She had no youth, 
she had no joy.” 

“* And the joy of being loved?” 
said Sabine. 

“ Ah! yes, but I did not always 
show it to her. Illness often made 
me irritable. Besides, a mother’s 
love can’t be all to her child. I 
saw her wearing herself out with 
work, and could do nothing for 
her.” 

“ Tt was a beautiful life.” 

“ Yes, but youth needs happi- 
ness. Do you think she would 
have died in this way in so short 
a time if she hadn’t suffered over 
much ?” 

Sabine was silent. 

“ She never complained, I won’t 
complain either; but had I been 
the first to die, I, who am good for 
nothing!” ... 

“What is the use of ‘talking 
of what might have been?” said 
Sabine; “ for her all is, no doubt, 
well.” 

“Do you believe so, really?” 
asked her mother, fixing on her a 
penetrating look. 

Sabine hesitated. 

** Yes,” she said, “ I believe it, 
if I believe in God.” 

“ Ab! yes, God cannot be un- 
just and cruel. All is well for 
her; I believe it, I believe it.” 

And the poor woman relapsed 
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into a profound silence. Sabine 
went as soon as she could without 
leaving her alone ; she felt that she 
had neither the right nor the power 
to console her. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE evening of this long day came 
at last. Sabine went down into 
the garden. It was cold, and she 
felt an icy chill through her from 
the penetrating damp, but she 
wanted space as well as solitude 
about her; the solitude of her own 
room oppressed her, it was not so 
with that out of doors. Juliette 
wished to accompany her, but she 
sent her back almost harshly. The 
child began to cry. 

“Mamma also sent me away,” 
said she, “ no one wants to have 
me.” . 

Sabine turned towards the child 
and made her go in, saying, with 
authority, “ It is too cold for you, 
Juliette, I shall soon be back. 
Leave me.” 

She began walking fast, almost 
without thinking. She was in one 
of those moments of utter lassitude 
when the strife of life is stilled, or, 
rather, quenched from want of 
strength to feed it. 

This lethargy of her faculties 
was so complete that for a moment 
she did not perceive some one was 
walking close by. As soon as her 
attention was excited, she recog- 
nized the firm, rapid step of Paul. 
He was then coming again to pass 
the evening. 

He entered the drawing-room by 
the garden door. Marianne was 
there alone. Sabine had seen her 
as she passed. Could he not un- 
derstand that Marianne would be 
severely judged on his account ? 
How was it that, having, as he must 
have done, taken the measure of 
this weak, pliant nature, so utterly 
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incapable of struggling against its 
own weakness, he did not feel him- 
self bound to protect her against 
herself ? 

** It is not for me to do it,” said 
Sabine to herself, “ she never gave 
me the right. It would be forget- 
ting my position in this house.” 
While thus speaking to herself, she 
went in the direction of the park, 
and walked on at a rapid pace, as if 
to banish some troublesome thought, 
but in vain. The thought clung to 
her. Twice she came towards the 
house, and twice she went back 
pale and agitated. She sat down 
on a bench, resting her head on her 
hands. 

She asked herself, what was the 
secret motive of the impulse that 
made her wish to protect Marianne 
against herself? Might she not 
be mistaken, and act upon an in- 
terested motive while thinking she 
was acting generously? How dis- 
entangle the ‘real thought of her 
heart ? 


“ No,” she said, energetically, “I 
cannot interpose myself between 


them. My own dignity in my own 
eyes would’ be lost. Delicacy even 
demands that I should keep aloof. 
I should never be safe from the 
suspicions of my own conscience. 
And yet if I could forget myself, 
forget in my secret heart that I 
have a deep interest in all this! 
The danger I am anxious to avoid is 
nothing in comparison to that which 
threatens Marianne; but then I am 
not responsible for her, and I am 
for myself. What would remain 
to me were I to lose the sense of 
my own dignity? What would 
become of me, my God, were 
my intentions to be suspected by 
myself? The treasure of sweet 
thoughts and pure feelings that I 
find, looking back at my past, 
would be tarnished, my happiest 
recollections would be spoiled. I 
will not lose them. No, I will not 
place myself between him and 
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Marianne. And yet, is not this 
again egotism? Oh! my God, show 
me my true duty!” 

In vain Sabine resisted the voice 
that spoke within her. Her con- 
science pronounced that imperious 
decree from which there is no 
escaping. 

“Since no one is protecting her, 
I must protect her. What matter 
what results to me, or the wounds 
that may hurt my pride. She must 
be saved, in spite of herself, for, after 
all, she is more thoughtless than 
guilty.” 

But what was she todo? How 
enter upon the subject with her? 
There was nothing in their previous 
relations to authorize her doing so. 
To take upon herself a share of the 
responsibility in events so indepen- 
dent of her, and which, neverthe- 
less, affected her so deeply, was it 
not madness? Selfish considera- 
tions were again about to prevail 
when the thought of Madame de 
Lourmont came forcibly into Sa- 
bine’s mind. She might yet save 
Marianne from some misfortune 
hovering over her, and*she rushed 
into the house, having but one fear, 
that of not arriving before Madame 
de Lourmont came down to the 
drawing-room. Marianne and Paul 
were still alone, and talking in a low 
voice in the embrasure of a window. 

“ Shall I ring for the lamp ?” said 
Sabine, making a great effort to 
speak in a composed tone. 

“If you like,” answered Mari- 
anne, shortly. 

Once she had realized the situa- 
tion, Sabine was prepared to brave 
all the annoyances of it. She ac- 
cordingly rang, then sat down near 
Paul and Marianne, whose conver- 
sation had given place to an awk- 
ward silence; she endeavoured to 
renew it by some insignificant re- 
mark on the damp chilliness of the 
evening. 

Marianne took her up, sharply 
saying,— 
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“ Why expose yourself to it? 
What obliged you to go out with- 
out shawl or bonnet at this hour? 
You do nothing like anybody else.” 

“Sabine,” she added, turning to 
Paul, “is always aiming at origin- 
ality, and exceptional parts to 
play.” 

“T have not aimed at anything,” 
said Sabine, “it was not I that 
chose the part I have to fill, it was 
made for me.” 

She would have wished to unsay 
this word that was likely to draw 
on her from Marianne one of those 
irritating replies that were never 
spared her. But M. Davennes did 
not allow Marianne time to take 
it up. 

“ Mademoiselle Sabine has to 
give herself no trouble in order to 
be unlike every one else,’ said 
he. 

The lamp had been brought, a 
ray from it fell on the little group ; 
Sabine raised her eyes to catch an 
expression upon Paul’s face that 
might be a comment on his words. 
The look she met was very different 
from that in which she had read at 
one time indifference, then curiosity. 
This look seemed to say, “ I guess 
zee. I understand you.” She trem- 

led slightly as she turned away 
her head, but her emotion, that 
was quite inward, betrayed no trace 
upon her face. Marianne was play- 
ing, with an angry look, with her 
watch chain. Then she got up, 
walked a few steps in the drawing- 
room, appearing to be looking for 
something, and at last stopped be- 
fore the glass door. 

“Ah! there’s the evening star 
over the hill,” said she; “ the mist 
is almost entirely gone ; in another 
hour the sky will be splendid.” 

She opened the door and re- 
mained standing on the threshold, 
evidently expecting~ that Paul 
would join her; but he remained 
sitting near Sabine. At this mo- 
ment Madame de Lourmont came 
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in. She saw Marianne contemplat- 
ing alone the clear sky, and then 
cast a scrutinizing glance towards 
the other end of the drawing-room. 
Her rigid features relaxed a little, 
and her voice had lost its tone of 
harshness, when she said to her 
daughter-in-law,— 

“ My dear Marianne, if you are 
so very warm as to be able to 
expose yourself to this chilly air, 
I am not.” 

Sabine felt she had repaired a 
part of the mischief she had done 
the evening before; she breathed 
more freely ; but the greatest dif- 
ficulty still remained, how was she 
to act upon Marianne—how was 
she to set about it? How could 
she help others, save them, she so 
guilty, she who, even yesterday, 
had her heart full of hatred? She 
was utterly at a loss. That evening 
she prayed as she had never before 
prayed. She sought from God the . 
help and strength she had never 
sought before but in herself. 

During the days that followed, 
Sabine was true to the task she 
had imposed upon herself. She 
drew Juliette about her mother, 
and in some degree forced the 
latter to occupy herself with her, 
with her graceful ways and her 
little games. She thought she had 
operated a salutary diversion. Per- 
haps, too, she may have exaggerated 
the danger to herself, Léon was 
coming back; M. Davennes would 
soon, no doubt, be leaving ; and all 
would again return to the old calm, 
and after? ... 

Sabine had, as it were, a vision 
of a dreary path spreading on out 
of sight, through a boundless flat 
under a dul] sky. It was her life. 
Her heart failed her at moments, 
but she turned away her eyes from 
this desolate perspective. “ Suf- 
ficient unto each day is its pain, 
its sadness, its ray of sunshine,” 
said she to herself, “ the gloomiest 
sky lets fall some bright beams.” 
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Then she recalled Victor Hugo’s 
profound and charming line,— 


“ N’avez, vous pas votre ime?” 


And she looked with less horror to 
the future. 

One day, however, an incident 
occurred that proved she was wrong 
in letting her mind rest at ease on 
the subject of Marianne. Léon was 
expected home the next day. Sa- 
bine was walking, according to her 
custom, towards the close of the 
afternoon in the garden, free from 
all anxiety, for she was persuaded 
that M. Davennes had gone back 
to the town. Her light step made 
no noise along the gravel walk, so 
that Paul and Marianne, who 
thought themselves alone, did not 
hear her when she was within 
reach of their voices. She herself, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, was 
not conscious of their presence till 
she was quite close to them. 

“TI should like her to be your 
friend,” said Paul. 

“T don’t want her friendship,” 
said Marianne, with the tone of a 
spoiled child. ‘“ You were not 
always so considerate of her. Shall 
you. return this evening ? ” 

“No, not this evening. It would 
be better not.” 

“And why? Why not this even- 
ing and to-morrow too?” 

“T am convinced Madame de 
Lourmont does not see me with a 
very kind eye, the day of her son’s 
return especially.” ... 

“And I tell you it is-nothing of 
the kind. And even were it so— 
besides, what does it matter to me? 
Come this evening and to-morrow. 
I will bave it so! Our evenings 
are cruelly wearisome without you.” 

“ Imprudent woman,” said Paul, 
“ were any one to hear you!” 

“ Ah! how timid you are!” ex- 
claimed Marianne; and she went 
off running, sending him for fare- 
well the words, ‘4 ce soir!’ with a 
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tone of confidence that left him no 
choice. 

Sabine was nailed to the spot 
with amazement. What she had 
just heard exceeded all her fore- 
shadowings. She had feared that 
Marianne, through thoughtlessness 
and impulse, might place herself in 
an equivocal position, but the 
possibility never entered her mind 
of such determination, such im- 
prudence, such passionate weakness. 
A short, violent struggle took place 
within her; she had but a moment 
to deliberate, the generous instinct 
prevailed. The sound of Marianne’s 
footsteps had hardly died off in the 
distance when Sabine sprang for- 
ward. She stood face to face with 
Paul, close to the little gate, through 
which he was passing out of the 
park. In the gloom of the large 
trees, and the coming twilight, he 
thought it was Marianne returning, 
and he advanced towards her. 

“T want to speak to you?” said 
Sabine. 

And she led him out of the park 
on to the open road where no one 
could hear them. Paul followed as 
in a dream, half understanding, half 
stupefied by her presence. She had 
the effect of a judge upon him. 
More than this it seemed as if his 
own conscience, his conscience of 
former times, was speaking to him 
from without, as though it had 
separated itself from him, and had 
thus come back to him in a strange 
shape. This phenomenon of his 
thought took such powerful posses- 
sion of him, that it was a moment 
before he could persuade himself it 
was really Sabine’s voice he heard ; 
but even then, she stood before him 
like the apparition of his outraged 
conscience. Marianne’s words, re- 
niorse at having brought on this 
false position, of having introduced 
trouble into a family into which he 
had been received as a friend, all 
these-thoughts, confused as the fog 
that gave surrounding objects the 
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aspect of gigantic phantoms, threw 
him into a perturbation like that 
experienced in a’ feverish dream. 
He started when Sabine laid her 
hand upon his arm. She spoke in 
a low voice, but clear, firm, aud full 
of authority. 

“You must not come back this 
evening,” said she. 

“T shall not.” 

“But this is not all, you: must 
leave to-morrow, quit this place. . . 
You must.” 

“Leave to-morrow!” repeated 
Paul—* to-morrow . . so soon! . . 
without saying farewell! but I 
cannot leave in this way. What 
would they think ?” 

“Why not without saying fare- 
well ? Come to-morrow at the hour 
you know the whole family is assem- 
bled. Say that you have to leave 
suddenly: give any reason you like, 
no matter. Show no emotion, be 
master over yourself. We must 
save Marianne.” 

“ But she P——” 

“Don’t be uneasy about her. 
She will be prepared. Fear no- 
thing.” 

“ You know her. You know how 
little self, control she has.” 

** Yes, but I also know for certain 
natures the power of an accom- 
plished fact. She will bend, she 
won’t break before the impossible. 
Fear nothing on her account, do 
your duty! There is still time, 
although it is very late.” 

“You are right. My own con- 
science, which I have disregarded, 
seems to have taken your voice to 
compel me to listentoit. Ishall obey 
you. There is something strange 
about you which I cannot define, 
as though I had known ‘you once, 
and that there was a tie between 

ou and me, not in the present, but 
in the past. Forgive these words 
that escape me in spite of myself. 
You must despise me, I have given 
you a right to do so, and yet you 
come to me asa fiiend, do you not?” 
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“Yes,” said Sabine simply. 

“ Well! before I leave you, give 
me your hand as a friend, let me 
press it. ‘Phis-loyal hand that has 
pointed me out my duty. We shall 
never see each other again!” 

“To-morrow when you come F 
shall be there.” 

“Then @ demain.” 

He went away. Sabine ran 
towards the house, pressing her two 
hands upon her heart to keep down 
its beating. 

She rushed up to her own room, 
locked the door, threw herself on 
her knees, and burst into passionate 
sobs. She had gained a double 
victory over herself; this was the 
victory that had agony in it. She 
soon grew calm; all was not over, 
she had yet to trace a plan of con- 
duct and to follow it, but the belt 
rang, and she had to go down to the 
drawing-room. Sabine had to set 
her dress in order. As she looked 
at herself in the glass, she was struck 
with amazement. It was no longer 
the pale,cold, rigid face, she had some- 
times seen without looking for it in 
those weeks that had just passed ; 
it was a living, radiant face, lit up 
by the inner light. But there was 
no time to stop to explain this 
transformation. She hastened to 
go down. 

The evening was particularly dull 
and slow. It could not be other- 
wise. Marianne started at the 
slightest sound, looked constantly 
towards the door, unable to dis- 
guise her agitation and annoyance 
each time the door opened without 
bringing in the expected visitor. 
Madame de Lourmont watched 
with a suspicious eye every move- 
ment of her daughter-in-law. Sa- 
bine tried to open a conversation, 
proposed to read, but no one re- 
sponded. She went, unasked, to 
the piano, a most unheard-of pro- 
ceeding, which Madame de Lourmont 
deemed rather indecorour, and she 
played a piece of Mozart’s. Firm, 
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temperate, muancée music; she 
wished to prove to herself her own 
complete self-possession. Marianne 
listened impatiently, preoccupied 
solely by the endeavour to catch 
the least sound from without. She 
lengthened out the ‘evening, for 
ever expecting, although it was 
absurd still to expect. Sabine 
dreaded lest she should drop some 
imprudent word ; so near grasping 
victory and safety, the danger made 
her tremble. 

The difficult step was passed— 
the evening over, the inmates of 
the Tourelles retired to their rooms. 
Sabine was able at last to consider 
what she had to do on the morrow. 
Marianne’s room was exactly under 
hers. She thought she heard groans 
in the silenee of this first part of 
the night when all should be hushed. 
She stole down-stairs, and when 
she reached Marianne’s door, she 
found she had not been mistaken. 

Sabine knocked twice, then 
walked in without having been able 
to make herself heard. Marianne 
was seated on a low chair near the 
fire, her head buried in her hands, 
and sobbing like a child. She did 
not seem surprised to see Sabine 
enter. 

“I have a bad headache,” she 
said, in a plaintive tone. 

“ What.can I do to relieve you?” 
asked Sabine, laying her hand upon 
the young woman’s forehead with a 
tenderness that would have seemed 
to her impossible a few hours before. 

“ How cool your hand is, Sabine! 
It is calming me, leave it there a 
moment.” 

Both remained some minutes 
without speaking. Then Marianne, 
pushing aside Sabine’s hand, and 
throwing herself back, began crying 
with all the violence of a feeble, 
baffled nature, struggling with its 
first grief. She needed a confidant. 
Sabine, at: this: moment, was no 
longer for her, overcome as she was 
by the agitation and wretchedness 
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of her soul, a dependant whose 
affection she did not-even think of 
gaining. She saw in her a support 
that had come to her weakness. 
She instinctively felt it, and she 
yielded to it. 

“He didn’t come this evening, 
though I asked him,” said she, 
erying still. 

At these words Sabine felt arise 
within her the antipathy she had 
at moments experienced. What! 
this was the secret of her tears! it 
was not the torture of a guilty 
heart that made them flow! This 
suffering was a child’s suffering, 
vexation, pettishness. Having al- 
ways held up within herself a high 
ideal, and having never fallen short 
of it without being penetrated with 
a proud but noble sadness, Sabine 
could not understand this life of 
instinct, of unreflecting impulse, 
that was almost irresponsible, in 
which passion might exercise its 
ravages, but in which reason and 
will could repair nothing. But her 
heart was too lacerated by her own 
struggles and her own weakness 
for her disdain not to change into 
pity. She leant over Marianne, and 
spoke in a softened voice,— 

“He could not come, he ought 
not to come,” said she. “‘ Marianne, 
listen to me. You must break off, 
you must stop, there is time, you 
must not see him again.” 

“Not see him again!” repeated 
Marianne, again throwing herself 
back, and gazing fixedly at Sabine, 
as though the thought struck her 
with terror. “And why?” 

“Can you ask? Are you not 
guilty, abandoning yourself as you 
have done to a feeling that is 
making you forget all the others?” 

“T know nothing about it. I 
wish to know nothing. Don’t speak 
this way to me, it’s no use. You 
can do nothing.” 

“T can do nothing now!” said 
Sabine, as if speaking to herself. 

“ Marianne, I, too, am to blame. 
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I ought to have warned you, en- 
treated you, you would have lis- 
tened ; I didn’t do it; I was selfish, 
vindictive. Forgive me!” 

Sabine, the proud, asking forgive- 
ness! Marianne seemed touched, 
but still more astonished. 

“You did not reflect,” replied 
Sabine, who seemed pleading to 
herself the cause of the young 
woman: “you found yourself en- 
tangled in the mischief without 
knowing it, and after, it seemed 
sweet to you; you thought yourself 
happy, you forgot everything, and 
did not even try to break away 
from it. Is it not true that, if at 
the beginning, a friend had come 
to you, and had said to you, ‘The 
path you are walking on leads to 
an. abyss;’ if this friend had ex- 
tended a hand to you, you would 
have listened to these words, and 
taken the offered hand?” 

“TI don’t know. I was so happy. 
It was so natural to love him. I 
shall then never see him again! .. . 
Ah! I will see him again, I must 
see him again. I cannot live with- 
out it!” 

“ Don’t speak in this way !”’ cried 
out Sabine, “it pains and terrifies 
me!” 

“Are you, then, without any 
conscience? Are you incapable 
of feeling the torment of wrong ? 
Have you not a thought for God 
who hears you? Do you forget 
your child that is wanting you, 
your husband who trusts you, whom 
you would deceive! .. .” 

* No, I do not want to deceive 
him. Ido not want to deceive any 
one! Let every one blame me, 
despise me, but’ let him, at least, 
stay, and let me see him every 
day!” 

“You don’t know what you are 
saying, Marianne.” 

- “IT cannot give up the happiness 
of seeing him every day! If he 
leaves me, I shall be alone, horribly 
alone! .. .” 
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“ There is no real solitude on the 
side of duty,” said Sabine, “it is 
there God awaits us, He who is 
sufficient for us; but at the bottom 
of the selfish satisfaction of. our 
desires, there is a frightful solitude 
we come to sooner or later, even 
amid our most passionate affec- 
tions.” 

The conversation might have gone 
on thus. indefinitely; Marianne 
would hear nothing, understand 
nothing. She guessed that Paul 
was leaving, even without Sabine’s 
telling her; but she had not asked 
the reason of his going, nor had she 
asked how it was that Sabine came 
to. know it. 

“ What, then, has happened ?” 
she asked, as if suddenly waking 
up out of a dream. “ You knew 
he would not come this evening ?” 

“Yes, I knew it. I also know 
he will go away to-morrow night, 
and will come, before he goes, to 
bid farewell.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“ He told me so himself.” 

“Told you! .. .” 

Marianne drew away her hand 
from Sabine’s, and remained a mo- 
ment with her eyes fixed on the 
fire, then she said,— 

“ Leave me alone.” 

Sabine went without adding a 
word. 

An hour later, Marianne fell 
asleep in her tears, as children do. 
Sabine sat up still—she prayed 
for this poor fragile plant, beaten 
by one of these storms that 
strengthen the strong and uproot 
the weak; she prayed for herself, 
prayed also for those who suffer, 
for those who struggle, for those 
who succumb, embracing all in one 
generous love. The reward of an 
act of love is to love still more. 

The morning was already ad- 
vanced when Sabine met Marianne. 
To her great surprise, the face of 
the latter bore hardly any trace 
of the violent crisis of the night. 
386—2 
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There was on it an expression of 
triumph and agitation, of which it 
_was difficult to penetrate the mean- 
ing, but which made Sabine anxious, 
struck as she was by the feverish 
excitement of her movements and 
words. Marianne appeared to wish 
to avoid her penetrating look, but 
Sabine was determined to discover 
the mystery she had a presentiment 
of. She would not suffer herself to 
be baulked of her dearly purchased 
victory. 

After an exchange of words that 
told her nothing of what she desired 
to know, she determined. to go 
straight to the point. 

'“ Marianne, something has oc- 
curred since I saw you.” 

“ What could have occurred ?” 

“T don’t know ; but I know some- 
thing has happened.” 

“ Well,” said Marianne, with an 
assumed carelessness, “I should 
just as soon tell you. There will 

e no farewells this evening, no one 
is leaving.” 

“* How do you know this ?” 

“How? Because I have written 
to apuey him. You are not the 
only one that can impose her will 
on others. You performed a miracle 
yesterday. I shall perform the 
counter-miracle to-day.” 

Then in a lighter tone, she 
added,— 

“You have a marvellous gift for 
complicating the simplest and most 
natural things. Why, in the name 
of heaven, shouldn't M. Davennes 
stay if he finds himself happy 
here ?” 

“You have written to him!” 
cried Sabine, in consternation, 
without paying any attention to 
Marianne’s last words. 

“ Yes, I have written to him, and 
the gardener has brought my letter. 
It must be by this in M. Davennes’ 
hands, for it is at least twenty-five 
minutes since the messenger left.” 

Marianne said all this with an 
air of bravado, that on any otber 
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occasion would have irritated Sabine. 
Here was a child parading its re- 
fractoriness, but the stake at issue 
in this mad temerity was too serious 
to allow Sabine any thought but 
that of averting the consequences. 

Twenty-five minutes! She knew 
the gardener was a slow, apathetic 
man. It was not likely that he 
had gone off at once. Perhaps she 
might have time to overtake him, 
to get the fatal letter from him. 
Her decision was quickly taken, she 
did not stop to scrutinize the more 
or less propriety of her step. 

‘ Marianne,” she said, with a 
trembling voice, “this time you 
know what you were doing. Heaven 
grant you be not*too severely pun- 
ished !” 

Marianne walked away without 
further reply. 

Then, taking down her garden 
hat, from the nail on which it was 
hanging, Sabine rushed out into 
the road, endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of a shadow, or a dark 
point that might give her a hope 
of being able to overtake the mes- 
senger. 

She ran, forgetting in the ardour 
of her running, what she was doing, 
remembering only that her object 
must be attained. 

At last, at the turn of tke road, 
she saw the gardener. He had 
stopped and was talking to a pea- 
sant; if their conversation con- 
tinued a minute more she would be 
able to join him. No. There he 
is, giving a parting shake hands, 
turning away, and is off! 

Tbe peasant was coming in the 
direction of Sabine, who, utterly 
exhausted, could run no more, nor 
hardly say a word. 

“ Call him,” said she, to the pea- 
sant, pointing to the gardener, whose 
stooping back was}just disappear- 
ing down the side of a rapid as- 
cent. 

The peasant at once understood, 
and shouted after him. He was in 
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time. The gardener heard, turned 
round, and, seeing Sabine, walked 
towards her. 

“You are taking a letter to M. 
Davennes’” said she, as soon as 
she had recovered. 

“You have another to give me ?” 
said he, stretching out his hand. 


“No; you are to give me the - 


one you have, and which I am to 
give to Madame de Lourmont.” 

“Is it the young lady that is 
asking it back ?” said the gardener, 
with a look of uneasiness. 

Sabine hesitated. 

“Give it to me, I shall give it 
back to her,” answered she, eva- 
sively. 

“ All’s right,” said the man, “no 
harm done; I shall go all the same 
into town for some business of my 
own.” 

She held it at last, then, this 
letter — the danger was averted. 
Sabine felt a movement of joy so 
keen, that she forgot the victory 
was all external, that nothing was 
gained in the soul she wished to 
bring back to duty ; but this thought 
soon returned. What would Mari- 
anne say when she heard what she 
had done? She felt she had no 
right to leave her in ignorance of 
it. This day, that numbered but 
a few hours, still seemed menacing 
mysterious possibilities. 

Feeling the necessity of reflec- 
tion, and of setting herself clear in 
her own conscience, instead of tak- 
ing the high road that led straight 
to the Tourelles, she took a by-path 
leading to it by a long circuitous 
way. They might be Tooking for 
her; they migbt on her arrival ad- 
dress to her irritating reproaches, 
she cared little; her part in this 
unknown drama, the events of 
which had so rapidly developed, 
the last two days, had placed her 
morally out of reach of the vexa- 
tions of her habitual life. 

The day was serene, The pale 
rays of an October sun borrowed 
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life, rather than lent it, from the 
rich tints the woods were clad in. 
Withered leaves lay scattered on 
the pathway, yet the trees were not 
stripped. All was calm, pure, boun- 
teous. Sabine felt herself pene-- 
trated with force. 

What was it that came to her 
heart from this nature so beautiful 
in its decline? It was not hope, 
neither was it joy, it was earnest 
gratitude that life is rich and grand 
everywhere, always, and for every 
one. 

She found herself close to the 
trunk of the tree on which, a few 
days ago, she had sat reading Paul’s 
book, and again she sat down. There, 
with her head resting on her hand, 
she listened to the murmur of the 
stream, and remembered the day 
she had found it monotonous — 
monotonous as her own life. It 
was so no longer. The voice was 
uniform, but full of harmony, and 
seemed to her the natural echo of her 
thoughts. A bird came hopping to 
her feet, her heart was all tender- 
ness for the creature, and she was 
sorry she had no crumb of bread 
to give him. She thought of Lu- 
cienne’s mother, and said to herself 
that now she had found words of 
comfort and hope for her. 

The world no longer seemed to 
her an empty bubble. On this long 

athway of life that was unfolding 
Golo her, would she not find at 
every step weak hearts to protect, 
suffering hearts to console, tempted 
hearts to hold up, guilty ones to 
love? God revealed himself to her 
resent everywhere, enveloping all 
bis creatures in his love, inviting 
them all to kindle their hearts at 
this fire, and to love as he loves. 

But there lurked one aching spot 
in Sabine’s heart, that which Paul 
Davennes had occupied. He was 
about to disappear from her life, 
without any sensible bond replacing 
the invisible one that was broken. 
Perhaps he would be displeased at 
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the part she had taken between 
him and Marianne, but she would 
daily pray God to draw his talent 
off from vulgar ambition, and re- 
‘store it to the noble pursuits of 
thought. She had faith in the 
secret action of one mind upon 
another. She thought that when 
this holy passion to restore a soul 
to truth possesses our hearts, it is 
that God wills that this soul be due 
to our prayers, and she said to her- 
self that the joys felt here below 
from the exchange of affections 
cannot surpass the supreme joy of 
loving, spite of all things, of loving 
to the end with a love that asks 
nothing in return. 

She heard footsteps, but they did 
not disturb her thoughts, and when 
she raised her eyes, Paul Davennes 
stood before her. He showed her 
a book steeped by the rain, and 
thick with mud, almost unrecogni- 
zable. Sabine, however, knew it, 
and remembered she had flung it 
away, and had not taken it up. 

“ Yes,’ she said, answering a 
mute interrogation, “it was J left 
it there.” 

“T guessed it,” said Paul, trying 
to smile, but without succeeding. 
“ Poor book ! what contempt! never 
was book treated after this fashion.” 

He looked at Sabine, expecting a 
word of explanation or excuse, but 
she said nothing. 

“You must tell me your whole 
thoughts,” he said, sitting down by 
her side on the trunk of the tree. 
“ What is it that displeases you so 
much in my books?” 

“ Did I say your books?” answered 
Sabine. “It is because I greatly 
liked the others, and because they 
had left a deep impress on my life 
that this appeared to me so un- 
worthy of you.” 

“In what way does it differ from 
the others P” 

“May I answer you frankly ?” 
she asked. 

“I beg of you to doso. I have 
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already told you that, when you 
speak to me, | think I am listening 
to my own conscience.” 

This allusion to a scene which she 
wished to forget made Sabine blush. 

“ Tf it be so,” she answered, with 
a kind of severity, “ you can listen 
to your conscience itself, without 
waiting for it to borrow a strange 
voice.” 

“ No, its voice no longer makes 
itself heard as it once did; I have 
worn out its patience, no doubt. 
Speak, I beseech you.” 

“Very well! In your early books, 
you spoke of the things of the soul 
in language simple and true, that 
went to the soul. After reading 
one, you longed to be better. Sacri- 
fice, self-renunciation seemed natu- 
ral. Your books appealed to all 
that is noblest in us. I loved them 
because they strengthened me for 
my daily struggle, by lifting my 
thoughts up to the ideal.” 

* And this?” 

“In this I find only a seeking 
after effect.” 

“ ‘You are severe.” 

“JT don’t think so; or, rather, I 
think that if I were not, I should 
not have understood your other 
books.” 

“Perhaps you understood them 
better than I did myself,’ said 
Paul, trying to smile. 

“They were the friends of my 
solitude,” replied Sabine. 

The words were tinged with pro- 
found sadness. It was Sabine’s his- 
tory in two words. 

Paul started. He looked at her, 
and understood what her life had 
been. He was penetrated with a 
feeling for her, such as no one had 
before inspired him with; it was a 
blending of respect, of confidence, 
of sympathy, almost of pity. 

“ A singular thing has sometimes 
happened to me,” he resumed, after 
a moment’s silence. “I have been 
alone too, very much alone, in this 
Paris, where minds are in perpetual 
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contact, but where souls so rarely 
touch. Well, in moments when my 
solitude most weighed upon me, it 
has seemed to me that some myste- 
rious bond was uniting my soul to 
another soul; that there was under 
the heavens—— where? I could 
not say, one human creature think- 
ing of me, one who wished me well. 
I laughed at my folly, but it per- 
sisted, and I found unutterable 
sweetness in it. Sabine, was it not 
you?” 

‘‘ Many others know you and love 
you for what you have written,” 
said she. 

“Oh! do not answer me thus. 
Those sympathies cannot be like 
yours. But why did you not allow 
me to know you when we met ?” 

“T)id you try to know me?” 
replied Sabine, smiling. 

The judgment he had formed of 
her recurred suddenly to Paul’s 
mind. The impression of the last 
two or three days had effaced even 
the remembrance of it. 

“T guessed how you judged me,” 
added she. 

“I was blind,” he said, reddening 
at the thought of the epithets he 
had applied to her in his own mind. 

“ You will guard a kinder recol- 
lection of me,” replied Sabine, who 
was about to rise and go. 

“One word more! Don’t leave 
me in this way; I have to explain 
my conduct to you. Not to excuse 
it, understand me,” he continued, 
seeing Sabine’s face growingsombre. 
“T don’t wish to call wrong right. 
But will you not consent to hear 
me before you judge me definitively ? 
I ought to have gone as soon as I 
found that the admiration Madame 
de Lourmont’s beauty inspired me 
with, and the sympathy I felt for 
her supposed sufferings, had gained 
too great a power over me. But I 
allowed myself to drift on from day 
to day, from week to week, wishing 
to break off, but never having the 
courage, lured on by the very danger, 
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and avoiding to face my own con- 
science lest I should hear its voice. 
Later on the weakness of her pas- 
sionate nature frightened me. I 
dared not take an energetic step. 
But for you I know not how Eshould 
have extricated myself from this 
false, humiliating, intolerable situa- 
tion. You saved me.” 

“They will be wondering at my 
absence,” said Sabine, wishing to 
put an end to a moment’s embar- 
rassment; and she again made a 
movement to go, but Paul detained 
her by a gesture. 

“ Tam leaving to-night,” he said; 
“I must have a few more words 
with you. What must I do to gain 
your approbation? What do you 
wish me to write?” 

“What you think and what you 
believe.” 

“ But if I have no convictions ?” 

“Then don’t write; do anything 
else. It will be simply a craft that 
will degrade you.” 

“ But if talent remains to me? 
Is not talent in itself a vocation?” 

“Talent cannot long hold the 
place of true inspiration; it can 
only fashion thought, give it relief 
and colour, but it cannot create it. 
Without conviction you can give us 
only empty form, no matter how 
finely elaborated it may be. Do 
you think we can long be dupes 
to it?” 

“You, perhaps, no, because you 
think, because you live your own 
life; but the majority of my 
readers... .” 

“ And if the majority is not capa- 
ble of this thirst after the true, 
should you not try to inspire it? 
If the writer’s vocation is not a 
great and solemnly responsible one, 
it is the most despicable of all. 
Oh! remember what it is; to trifle 
with thought, to feed minds indif- 
me with what improves, or 
with what poisons them, not to care 
about the theme, provided the varia- 
tion be brilliant! Is not this ein- 
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ning against truth and against the 
human soul made for truth, that 
dies without it, that waits to receive 
it from you? Might you not as 
well distribute poison to a famishing 
multitude demanding bread ?”’ 

“What is truth?” said Paul in 
an altered voice. 

“Ah!” said Sabine, turning her 
deep eyes towards him, “I know 
well it is not as easy to seize as 
simple souls and children imagine, 
but truth gives herself to those who 
give themselves to her.” 

“ You forget that I write hardly 
anything but novels?” resumed 
Paul, after a moment's silence. “I 
am nota philosopher. Have they 
any right to exact so much from 
me? Who looks for truth in a 
novel ?” 

“And why should it not be 
sought for there as well as anywhere 
else ? The domain of the novel is 

the sou!, and its relations with the 
visible and invisible ; it has no sys- 
tem, no other logic than the flexible, 
living logic of the facts it relates, 
and the feelings it portrays. It 
studies, it searches, it analyzes, but 
it does not explain everything, and 
it teaches nothing. The novel is 
not suspected, and, for this reason, 
the truth it contains has more 
chance of making its way.” 

“TI will be worthy of you!” ex- 
claimed Paul, in an irresistible out- 
burst of ‘heart towards her who was 
speaking to him; but he checked 
himself, and added, “ worthy of a 
friendship like yours.” 

Sabine got up, and took the road 
towards the house. He followed 
her to the entrance of the path- 
way. There the underwood ab- 
ruptly ended. They were in front 
of the Tourelles. 

Both stopped to say good-bye. 

“It was you took care of my 
mother’s grave?” said Paul. 

The question was a plain one, 
and Sabine answered simply. She 
stretched out her hand to him, 
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which he pressed in silence, and 
they separated, saying,— 

“ A ce soir.” 

Was there in this word any 
comfort for the grief of parting so 
soon after finding each other ? Did 
they not know it was better to part 
as friends under the blue sky, by 
the stream whose murmur was for 
ever to blend with the memory of 
this interview, than to say farewell 
as strangers, under the eyes of 
Jookers on? They knew it, doubt- 
less, yet each felt less pain at heart 
as they said, “ A ce soir.” 

As soon as she entered the house 
Sabine looked for Marianne, to tell 
her what she had done. As she 
was going into the drawing-room 
Madame de Lourmont was coming 
out of it. She passed Sabine with- 
out appearing to notice her. Mari- 
anne was standing near the chim- 
ney-piece, looking very pale and 
agitated. 

“Sabine,” she said, without al- 
lowing her time to open her mouth, 
“my mother-in-law has been speak- 
ing to me in a way that has quite 
bewildered me. I don’t know how 
she found out that I sent a note 
this morning by the gardener. 
She says, if M. Davennes continues 
to come to the house she will leave 
it. Oh! what is to be done? 
What is to be done? This un- 
fortunate letter! He will come, 
and I dare not think of what may 
happen.” 

“ Do not be uneasy,” said Sabine. 
“M. Davennes will come, but only 
to take leave of you. He did not 
get your letter. Here it is.” 

Marianne snatched it, satisfied 
herself it was really the same, 
threw it into the fire, looked at it 
burning, then heaved a sigh of 
inexpressible relief. 

“Ob, thanks!” said she; “you 
have saved me. You have been 
really a friend, and I did not 
deserve it. You will be there this 
evening when he comes, won’t you? 
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It is the last moment that is to be 
dreaded.” 

“ What, and that is all!” said 
Sabine to herself as she left her. 
“ The struggle is not more terrible 
than this! After braving every- 
thing she yields at a word that 
frightens her, and is cured. I 
might have spared myself all this 
trouble and conflict, and left it to 
chance, since the work was 80 
easy.” 

As the hour for the last meeting 
approached Marianne appeared 
rather dejected than agitated. 
The evening passed as usual till 
the moment Paul was expected. 
As he entered, Sabine looked 
anxiously towards Marianne, but 
her manner reassured her. It 
seemed as if a few weeks’ fit of 
fever had been followed by the old 
apathy. Was it already the effect 
of the irrevocable, of the accom- 
plished fact? Sabine would have 
liked to believe in a moral victory ; 
but there is no victory without a 
battle. 

Léon was surprised at the sudden 
departure of M. Davennes. Madame 
de Lourmont several times cast a 
scrutinizing look at her daughter- 
in-law, saw nothing to confirm her 
suspicions, and fancied she must 
have had a bad dream. 

The visit was short ; Paul was to 
start at midnight. After having 
saluted Madame de Lourmont, he 
bowed to Marianne. There was 
an instant’s hesitation, but she 
extended her hand without look- 
ing at him, and they exchanged no 
word. 
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Then he turned towards Sabine. 

* Adieu,” said he, with a voice 
that he forced to be firm. 

She, too, stretched out her hand 
to him. A moment after the door 
was closed upon him. The ordeal 
was gone through; nothing more 
was to be feared. This page of 
their life was turned over. 

How great things are simple, 
and how things we deem impos- _ 
sible are sometimes easy! This 
formidable moment was passed, 
and nothing in appearance had 
distinguished it from the most 
futile incident of life. They are 
more frequent than we think, these 
contrasts between the triviality of 
the apparent act and the solemn- 
ness of the reality it covers. 

Madame de Lourmont had left 
the drawing-room. Marianne, who 
had been plunged in a deep reverie, 
abruptly started out of it, and seized 
Sabine’s hand while looking straight 
down into her eyes. 

“How he looked at you, and 
how he said this word ‘ Adieu’ to 
you!” She spoke in a constraiued, 
jerking, vibrating voice. “It is no 
longer me he loves. Sabine, I now 
understand all.” 

Sabine answered only with a look. 
To be thus judged was bitter. Her 
heart was bleeding, and this en- 
venomed sting hurt her. 

“In one hour more,” said she, 
“he will be gone, lost for you as 
for me.” 

And she hurried out of the room, 
that no one should see that she was 
weeping. 
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SIR WILLIAM R. WILDE, M.D., MBIA. 
Surgeon Oculist to the Queen in Ireland. 


Tw his learned and eloquent address at the recent meeting of the British 
Association held at Belfast, Sir William Wilde, when speaking of the 
intermixture of races in Ireland, said, “ I think there cannot be a better 
one than that of the Saxon with the Celt.” Of this fusion, Sir William 
himself affords a good example. His grandfather, Ralph Wilde, son of a 
merchant in Durham, was, about the middle of the last century, sent by 
his friends to seek his fortune in Connaught, as one would now send a 
younger son to New Zealand. The Saxon adventurer soon became agent 
to some of the property of the Sandford family, and settled in the town of 
Castlerea, in the county of Roscommon. He married a lady named 
O’F lyn, whose ancestors formerly possessed an extensive territory in that 
locality, still known as O’Flyn’s country. Of the sons of Ralph Wilde, 
one, the Rev. Ralph Wilde, became a distinguished scholar and Berkley 
Gold Medallist in Trinity College, Dublin; and another, Dr. Thomas 
Wilde, was an eminent country physician. 

In the matter of education, the young men of Castlerea had, at that 
time, peculiar advantages for residents of a retired country place, A 
school was kept in the town by an old Irish priest of the St. Omer 
class, who brought the learning of Port Royal to his native land, and 
turned out some brilliant scholars, including Dr. Young, F.T.C.D., after- 
wards Bishop of Clonfert, and the two Wildes already mentioned. The 
Rev. Ralph Wilde became Master of the Diocesan School of Downpatrick. 
Dr. Thomas Wilde married a Miss Fynn, a descendant of the Surridges 
and Ouseleys of Dunmore, in the county of Galway. That lady became 
the mother of Sir William Wilde, in whose person is seen the result of 
the fusion of the Saxon and the Celt in the second generation.* 

William Robert Wills Wilde—the subject of this memoir—was born 


* From the little town of Dunmore, near Toam, sprung some remarkable men of the 
names of Surridge and Ouseley. Two of the Surridges were distinguished scholars of Trinity 
College. Of the Ouseleys we may mention Sir Ralph Ouseley, Bart., the distinguished 
Oriental scholar, who was Persian Ambassador. His brother, Sir William Ouseley, was 
secretary to Lord Wellesley in India. General Sir Ralph Ouseley was much distinguished in 
the Peninsular War ; and his brother, Gideon Ouseley, was the famous Methodist preacher, 
author of ‘‘Old Christianity,” whose wonderful sermons in the Irish Janguage, addressed 
to. the people at fairs and markets, are still within the recollection of the old people of the 
western province, 
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in Castlerea, in 1815. He received his education at the Banagher Royal 
School and the Diocesan School of Elphin. Fishing, however, occupied 
more of his attention than school studies, for which he had an admirable 
teacher in the person of Paddy Walsh, afterwards immortalized by the 
pupil in his “ Irish Popular Superstitions.” The delight of the fisherlad - 
was to spend his time on the banks of the lakes and rivers within his 
reach, talk Irish with the people, and listen to the recital of fairy legends 
and tales, his knowledge of which be so well turned to account in the 
publication just mentioned. His taste for antiquarian research was early 
exhibited, and much fostered by his repeated examinations of the cahirs, 
forts, and caves of the early Irish which exist in the vicinity of Castlerea, 
as well as by visits to the plain of Rathcrogan, the site of the great palace 
and cemetery of the chieftains of the West. In the district around were 
castles, whose legends he learned; patterns, where he witnessed the 
strange mixture of pilgrimage, devotion, fun and frolic; cock-fights, for 
which Roscommon was then famous; and the various superstitions and 
ceremonies connected with the successive festivals of the season—all 
these made a deep impression on the romantic nature of young Wilde, 
and many of them has been handed down to posterity by his facile 
en. 

In 1832 his professional studies may be said to have really commenced, 
though he had previously acquired a high reputation in his native place 
for the performance of surgical operations. In that year he was bound 
to Abraham Colles. That astute surgeon early recognized the abilities 
pataerane by young Wilde, first in the department of pharmacy, to which 

e had in some degree been initiated in youth, and next in mechanical 
contrivances, in which he was an adept. He became resident pupil at 
Steevens’ Hospital, where he remained nearly four years. Steevens’ was 
then the great surgical hospital of the city. Its consultants were 
Crampton and Piele; its medical staff, John Crampton and Marsh ; its 
surgical, Colles, Wilmot, and Cusack. These were all men of great 
celebrity, not merely as physicians or surgeons, but as men of superior 
intellect, education, and powers of reasoning, and, consequently, of great 
resources within themselves for teaching. They were the teachers when 
young Wilde was a student. To his master he became a valuable assistant 
1p carrying out the experiments which Colles thought necessary to the 
investigation of the union of fractures and the growth of bone. These 
experiments were described, and the results thereof exhibited, at Colles’ 
lectures in the College of Surgeons, when due credit was given to the 

upil. 

. Secale the close of his student life, Mr. Wilde wrote a rather remark- 
able paper on Spina-bifida—a peculiar congenital malformation. This 
paper was read before the Medical Philosophical Society in 1836, and 
attracted much attention at the time. A friend of the author’s, passing 
out of the assembly room, naively said to him, “ You need not trouble 
yourself about going in for the examination, as that paper has settled the 
matter for you.” 

Mr. Wilde afterwards acted for a short time as clinical clerk to Dr. 
Evory Kennedy, in the Lying-in Hospital, and obtained the annual prize 
there against several English as well as Irish competitors. His exertions 
on that occasion nearly cost him his life. He was actually suffering from 
fever on the day of examination. The efforts of the medical authorities, 
who perceived his dangerous condition, failed to dissuade him from 
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attending. As the result, in a few days his life was despaired of. He had 
been worn out by hard work, and his mental powers had been taxed be- 
yond their legitimate powers of endurance. The case was regarded as 
hopeless, when Dr. Robert Graves was sent for. That great physician 
considered that the only chance of saving the life of his young friend was 
by the use of a stimulant. A glass of strong ale was accordingly ordered 
to be given every hour to the seemingly dying student. When Graves 
came next morning his patient was asleep, and recovery soon followed. 
The case excited much attention at the time in medical circles, as the use 
of stimulants in typhus had not then been generally recognized.* 

In one of Graves’s lectures an account was given of a characteristic act 
of courage performed by Mr. Wilde while still a student, when the country 
was pervaded by a panic from the ravages of the cholera. During the 
crisis he was persuaded by a relative in the county of Mayo to go there, as 
a sort of supposed safeguard against the epidemic. Shortly afterwards the 
“ young doctor’’ was required at the village of Kilmaine, where he found 
that the cholera bad been introduced by an itinerant dealer, who was at 
once carried off by the disease. The owner of the lodging-house, where the 
death took place, was suffering from the malady when Mr. Wilde was sent 
for. Through the continuous efforts of his young medical attendant, the 
lone patient, in an uninhabited house, where no one else would venture to 
enter, recovered from the cholera, but afterwards sunk from exhaustion. 
So great was the feeling of alarm which pervaded the villagers, that no one 
could be induced to assist in placing the corpse in the rude coffia that 
had been provided—a service which Mr. Wilde, single-handed, courageously 
performed, By the aid of a drunken pensioner he had the coffin placed 
on a donkey cart, and conveyed to the burial ground, and a quantity of quick 
lime thrown over the coffin before the grave was filled up. Mr. Wilde 
then, with his own hands, placed in the flames every article in the deserted 
lodging-house, and had it fumigated by burning sulphur and tobacco, the 
only disinfectants the village afforded. By the promptitude and heroism 
then displayed, he had the satisfaction of finding that the disease was 
completely stamped out, and did not afterwards appear in the village of 
Kilmaine. 

On the 16th of March, 1887, Mr. Wilde received his diploma from the 
College of Surgeons, and was immediately afterwards appointed resident 
clinical clerk and curator of the museum of Steevens’ Hospital. In 
September of the same year he was selected by Doctors Graves, Crampton, 
and Marsh, to fill the office of surgeon to a yacht then about to sail with an 
invalid gentleman and his friends—an appointment which afforded the 
opportunity of exhibiting the extensive knowledge and acute powers of 


* The following incident, showing the energy and knowledge of young Wilde when serving 
his apprenticeship, is noteworthy. During his summer vacation, spent with a relative near 
the village of Cong, in the county of Mayo, on going to the church on a Sunday, he found 
the place in a commotion. A fine boy, between five and six years old, was said to be dying, 
from having swallowed a piece of hard boiled potato. Having examined the case, he found 
that the piece of potato had ‘‘ gone wrong” and passed into the top of the windpipe, 
instead of going down the gullet. He at once, seeing the urgent nature of the case, took a 
sharp pair of scissors from a small pocket-case of instruments, and, in the midst of a 
crowd of spectators, opened the windpipe, and removed the obstruction, after which the 
patient soon got well. The subject of the operation, now a middle-aged man, residing 
in Philadelphia, U.S., still shows the mark of “‘ where young Doctor Wilde cut his 
throat.” 
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observation which have so remarkably characterized the several publica- 
tions that afterwards came from his pen. 

A few days only elapsed from the notification of his appointment till the 
subject of our memoir was on board, off Cowes, the Crusader, a top-sail 
schooner, with long low raking masts, fitted with every luxury and con- 
venience calculated to promote the comfort of the voyagers. Every one 
who has perused the very remarkable work which resulted from that 
voyage, will acknowledge the great sagacity and forecast of character 
evinced by the learned gentleman entrusted with the selection of the officer 
in charge. The voyage extended over nine: months, embracing calls of 
greater or less duration, according to the interest in the respective places, 
at Corunna, Lisbon, twice visiting Madeira and the Canary archipelago, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Sicily, Malta, Egypt, Rhodes for Asia Minor, Beyrout 
for Syria, Jaffa for Palestine, and Athens. This programme sketches a 
tour, a satisfactory narrative of which may well be supposed to involve the 
possession of a range of information with accurate powers of discrimination 
rarely to be found in a single individual, however experienced or versant 
with travel. But, to the surprise of every one, the young Irishman, who 
had not hitherto been beyond the confines of his native land, proved by the 
publication of his inimitable Narrative, that during his voyage he had been 
taking notes with the facility and discrimination of the most accomplished 
savant, whatever might be the department of knowledge involved in the 
respective inquiries. Whether in the exposure of some of the current 
historical fallacies connected with our army in the Peninsular campaign 
under the first Empire ; or discussing the then future of Spanish politics, 
with a degree of judgment to which succeeding events have almost given 
an air of prophetic character; or indicating the peculiarities of Lisbon and 
its environs, with the graphic pen of a master of descriptive details; or 
portraying the advantages of Madeira and the ‘adjoining islands as a re- 
sort for invalids, combined with a description of their general features, that 
proclaimed the writer to be no less a student of nature than of science ; 
or detailing the peculiarities of the fortress of Gibraltar ; or lamenting the 
little progress then made by the French in the colonization of Algiers— 
criticism almost-as applicable to the state of affairs in that colony at the 
present day as when it was written ; or detailing the results of his rambles 
and speculations thereon in the classic regions of Egypt, Asia Minor, the 
Holy Land, and Greece ; we know not which to admire most—the erudi- 
tion displayed by the writer in his investigations in every department, or 
the easy and flowing style of description. The oft-told tale of the mum- 
mies and pyramids of Egypt acquired at his hands fresh interest. And as 
regards the Holy Land, Mr. Wilde may really be said to be the first to 
ruthlessly dispel many of the tales of imposture by which the ordinary 
visitor has been regaled ; his knowledge of Scripture topography enabling 
him at once to detect the fallacies got up of late years by rival sects for 
the purpose of private gain. The account of his visit to the Holy Land 
remains to the present day of surpassing interest. Notwithstanding the 
existence of so much to arouse feelings of intense pain and disappointment 
in the mind of every thoughtful Christian visiting that region, Mr. Wilde 
maintains that the bahsess of sensations created by the survey are of an 
agreeable character, as appears from the following extract, which may be 
taken as a fair illustration of the style of the writer :— 


“ Many and varied have been the scenes of interest and excitement that I have 
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experienced in other lands. I have stood beside the boiling furnace of one of 
the highest craters that the foot of man can reach, and marked from that stu- 
pendous elevation the glorious and wide-extended landscape as it unfolded to 
my wildered gaze, when, sketched by the rapid pencil of the morning dawn, 
object after object roge to the view. 

“T have climbed one of the greatest monuments that art ever reared, and as 
my visual organs wandered over the ancient land of Egypt, the eye of mind took 
in, in rapid succession; the substance of the present and the shadows of the past. 
But these scenes have faded, or are remembered as a vision of the night. 

“T have groped amid the dark tombs of centuries long gone by, till to my 
fevered imagination the dead arose among the living; yet that, too, has lost its 
interest; as well as the excitement with which my fancy peopled the theatre of 
the Doric land, and conjured into shape and form the heroes and philosophers 
that once roamed through the streets of thut vast Grecian necropolis. 

“ All these exist byt in remembrance; not so the impressions left by the scenes 
I have witnessed at Jerusalem, before which all others sink into comparative 
insignificance ; for, although some thousand miles may intervene between me and 
it, its glories are still, phantom-like, before me. even amidst the stir and bustle 
of every-day life. ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.’ The recollections of what it was; the knowledge of what it is; and 
the expectation of what it shall yet be, are considerations which, added to an 
acquaintance with its locality, must ever act as a spell upon the minds of those 
who have seen and felt its beauties, its charms, and its power.’ 


And again he writes :— 


“Having paid a last visit to my friends on Mount Sion, I retired to rest, I 
cannot say to sleep; indeed, during my sojourn in the Holy City I slept little, 
except what resulted from sheer bodily fatigue. So exciting were the scenes 
witnessed in the day, and so perfectly absorbed was my mind in the object of my 
visit, that it seemed as if I were insulated from the rest of the world. None— 
not the most thoughtless, apathetic, or indifferent—can reside there a single day 
without partaking more or less of the enthusiasm of this excitement. 

“Yes; there is a charm in Jerusalem that those alone can feel, or can ap- 
a, who have stood beneath its ancient portals, viewed it from its surrounding 

ills, and mingled with its mourning children, amidst the ruins of its prostrate 
grandeur! Indeed it is almost universally admitted by travellers that so en- 
grossing, 80 overpowering is the effect produced by the first two or three days’ 
residence in Jerusalem, that they were for some time unable to view with com- 
posure even those places and those scenes that they knew to be fictitious.” 


Of the specialities to which attention was for the first time directed in 
the Narrative, we may mention the discovery of the annal from which the 
celebrated purple dye was produced at Tyre, as well as the vats used for the 
purpose ; and the discovery in the Acaldama, or field in which strangers - 
were buried in Jerusalem, skulls of the different varieties of the human 
race, of which graphic illustrations have been published, establishing be- 
yond question the identity of the place. 

The period of life at which the tour was undertaken by Mr. Wilde is 
pre-eminently that of adventure; and in the course of it two feats were 
performed by him worthy of special record. One was climbing the peak 
of Teneriffe, 1,300 feet high, and descending into the crater, on the 12th of 
November, when the snow was beginning to streak the mountain side ; 
the other was climbing with two Arabs over the projecting coping of the 
pyramid of Chephrenes, an exploit only attempted by six Europeans, 
two of whom lost their lives thereby. 

After his return to Dublin, in 1838, he set about the preparation for 
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publication of the elaborate materials which he had collected for his pro- 
posed Narrative. He soon became the lion of the day, and was received 
with great attention in Dublin society. His services were eagerly sought 
after for the delivery of lectures and the reading of papers at the Royal 
Irish Academy, the College of Physicians, Royal Dublin Society, &c., on 
antiquities (home and foreign), unrolling of mummies, the anatomy of 
the chimpanzee, gizards of fishes, and a number of other anatomical, zoo- 
logical, and general subjects of public interest. He also, at that time, 
became a valued contributor to this Magazine, which he continued for 
many years. . 

The copyright of the Narrative was purchased by Messrs. Wm. Curry, 
jun. & Co, for 250/.; and the work was brought out in two volumes, in 
a style which reflected credit on the Irish enterprise of the day. Although 
published at a comparatively high price, 28s., the first edition of 1,250 
copies went off rapidly. A second edition in one volume was soon issued, 
which was also quickly disposed of, and the work has long been out of 
print.* 

Amidst the temptations to become a public lecturer and literateur, 
in which Mr. Wilde was certain to attain a high position, and acquire in- 
creasing popularity, he had the discrimination to perceive that he should 
stick to his profession, and that the best means to acquire a Jeading posi- 
tion in it was to adopt some speciality for his practice. He had always a 
liking for opthalmie and aural surgery, and he accordingly determined to 
devote himself to affections of the eye and ear. Hitherto he had shown 
that, in dealing with even the most commonplace subjects, he would not 
rest satisfied without becoming acquainted with every known fact con- 
nected therewith, whatever labour the investigation might involve; and 
having made up his mind as to the special branches of the profession to 
which he was to devote himself, he arranged to proceed to London and the 
continent to become acquainted with the best systems of opthalmic and 
aural surgery practised there. Before setting out on this mission, he 
joined the British Association, whose approaching meeting was to be held 
in Birmingham, where, under the auspices of his friends Dr. Pritchard, of 
Bristol, and Dr. Macartney, of Dublin, he acquired much éclaé for his 
papers on the Preservation of Fish, on Ethnology, and on the Physical 
Geography of the Coast of Tyre—the latter calling forth high commenda- 
tion from the late Sir Charles Lyell, who took part in the discussion of 
the subject. 

Proceeding to London, Mr. Wilde studied in the Moorfields and other 
opthalmic hospitals under Tyrrell, Dalrymple and Guthrie. During his 
residence there he became the intimate friend of Sir Francis Burford, 
the hydrographer, of Sir James Clark and of Dr. Robert Todd. Amongst 
his special female friends at that time were Maria Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Bowdick Lee, the African traveller, who lost no opportunity of intro- 


* The full title of this admirable work, which, as the first published by Sir William, has 
a. peculiar interest, runs thus :—Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along 

the shores of the Mediterranean, including a Visit to Algiers, Egypt, Palestine, Rhodes, 
* Telmassus, Cyprus, and Greece. With Observations on the Present State and Prospects of 
Egypt and Palestine, and on the Climate, Natural History, Antiquities, dc., of the Countries 
Visited. 

A very full review of this most instructive and charming work will be found in the 
Dublin University Magazine, April, 1840. 
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ducing the young Irish student to the best social as well as scientific 
society in Ceden. But these attractions did not allure him from the 
pursuit of the great object he had in view; and he chose for a temporary 
residence apartments in Carthusian Street, near Charterhouse Square, 
so as to: be close to the Moorfields Hospital. He, at that time, also 
devoted considerable attention to Comparative Anatomy, especially in the 
Hunterian Museum, where he gained the friendship of the now venerable 
Professor Owen. 

Professional studies did not, however, at any time, entirely exclude 
general literature from his attention. When in London he prepared 
a memoir of Sir Thomas Molyneux, the distinguished physician, from 
materials placed in his hands by Sir Henry Marsh, which memoir forms 
No. XIII. of the “Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,” in the Dublin 
University Magazine. The first part appeared in September, 1841; it 
ran through four numbers, and deservedly called forth high com- 
mendation. 

Having made himself acquainted with the best London practice in 
opthalmic and aural surgery, Mr. Wilde proceeded to the continent to 
further prosecute his studies in Berlin and Vienna; the opthalmic school 
in the cohaemea city being then the most celebrated in the world. 
There, Mr. Wilde became the private pupil of the celebrated Professor 
Jager. While studying in Vienna, he made the acquaintance of the 
Baron Hammerporgestal, and other distinguished men of science, and 
also that of two ladies of celebrity, whose friendship he long continued 
to enjoy—the Baroness Talbot, his own countrywoman, and the cele- 
brated Madame Ottilia von Goetha. From Vienna he went to Prague, 
on a visit to his friend, Count Thunn; and thence to Dresden, where he 
was most kindly received by Dr. Carus, the great anatomist, and Dr. 
Sciler, the physiologist, He was also for a short time astudent at Heidel- 
berg. It was, however, at Berlin that he achieved his greatest success. 
With letters of introduction from Miss Edgeworth and Baron von 
Humboldt, Mr. Wilde everywhere found a ready entrée. Of the Baron 
he became the special protegé, through whom he made the acquaintance 
of Von Buch, the famous geologist and traveller, of Carl Ritter, the 
geogre her, of Diffenbach, the eminent surgeon, and of Lord William 

ussell, then our Ambassador to the Prussian Court. 

While in Berlin, Mr. Wilde presented a communication to the Geo- 
graphical Society on Irish Ethnology, which, being copied into the Swedish 
—. attracted the attention of Andreaz Retzius, the great physio- 
ogist of Stockholm, between whom and Mr. Wilde a correspondence 
was carried on, which led to a life-long friendship. Before leaving Berlin 
he forwarded, by direction of Baron Humboldt, a copy of the Narrative 
of his voyage to King William, receipt of which was graciously acknow- 
ledged by an autograph letter of thanks from His Majesty. 

n July, 1841, Mr. Wilde commenced his special practice in Dublin, 
devoting to his early efforts that energy which may be said to constitute 
one of his special characteristics, and. which formed the basis of that 
large measure of success which he achieved in whatever he took in hand. 
With him the prevailing maxim throughout life has been, “ Whatever 
thou hast to do, do it with all thy might.” As the result, his income from 
fees alone was over £400 in his first year’s practice, which we believe to 
be quite an unusual circumstance in the profession. 

he notes on Austria, its Medical, Literary, and Scientific Institutions, 
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taken by Mr. Wilde, during his residence in Vienna, were given to the 
public in a neatly got up volume, published by William Curry, jun. 
& Co., in 1848. Hitherto everything connected with Austria had been 
little known to the world, through the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment of that country in reference to ali matters connected with State 
policy ; and the disclosures resulting from Mr. Wilde’s investigations 
were received with no less surprise m Austria than elsewhere. In his 
preface he states: “1 have endeavoured, as far as in me lay, to become 
acquainted with all those subjects treated on in this volume ; and while 
I bave left no stone unturned in seeking information, I have neither 
hesitated to censure abuses in men or institutions, nor withheld praise 
full, and, I trust, sufficient where it was justly due.” A glance through 
the work will show, even to the non-professional reader, how efficiently 
those duties were discharged; while the fidelity of the author to the 
cause of truth is abundantly exhibited by the manner of his dealing with 
facts and opinions where the latter ran somewhat counter to his own.* 

The publication of the work on Austria added to Mr. Wilde’s already 
high reputation, and attracted the attention of the Irish Government, 
under whose direction the Census of 1841 was then in process of com- 
pilation. At the instance of Lord Elliot, then Chief Secretary, and of 
Sir Thomas Larcom, Mr. Wilde was appointed Medical Census Com- 
missioner, a position which he continued to hold in connection with the 
Census of 1851, ’61, and ’71, with no less credit to himself than advantage 
to the public service. His antecedents supplied abundant reason to expect 
that he would not be satisfied with the discharge of routine duties in 
this department—an expectation which was fully realized on numerous 
occasions, but especially by his analysis of the pestilences of Ireland, pub- 
lished in connection with the Census Report of 1851. This constituted the 
most remarkable work on the-history of pestilences and epidemics that 
has ever appeared, and formed the subject of commendation in the medical 
journals throughout the world. The peried over which the invesitigation 
extended was one never to be forgotten in the social history of Ireland ; 
and not only was every circumstance connected with or bearing upon it 
discussed in detail, but an account is given of the several pestilences by 
which the country has been visited from the earliest period of which there 
are any existing records. The table which appears in the Report of cosmi- 
cal phenomena, epizootics, epiphitics, famines and pestilences in Ireland, 
is, in fact, one of the most remarkable compilations that has ever been 
published, involving an amount of labour and research which most 
assuredly would have deterred any one else from making the attempt. A 
Parliamentary blue book, extending over nearly 600 folio pages, compiled 
by a single individual, is a production quite unique ; more especially when 
we consider the great variety of sources whence the information was to be 
obtained. 

At an early period of Mr. Wilde’s professional career, he felt the 
necessity of some arrangement being made for the gratuitous treatment 
of the poorer classes in those branches to which he had specially devoted 
himself; and he determined, when suitable opportunity would arise, to 
make provision for supplying so great a desideratum. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Grimshaw, the dentist, he obtained the use of a stable 
in Frederick Lane, which was to form the nucleus of the proposed 


-" Reviev 2d in the Dublin University Magazine, July, 1843. 
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hospital for the treatment of diseases of the eye and ear. Having 
_— a few fixtures, and a supply of medicines, Mr. Wilde commenced 

is gratuitous labours in this improvised dispensary. Many kind friends, 
sympathizing with so benevolent and self-sacrificing an effort, promptly 
lent a helping hand, and the Grand Jury of Dublin made an annual 
presentment in aid of its funds. 

At his own expense he subsequently fitted up an hospital, having 
accommodation for ten indoor patients, where he soon had a large class 
of students, some of whom were Americans, who were attracted by his 
fame as a lecturer and practitioner. He became lecturer on diseases of 
the eye and ear in the Park Street School of Medicine, then one of the 
best in the city, where he had for his colleagues Cusack, Carlyle, Fleming, 
Hamilton, and others of great distinction. 

The opening of the Queen’s Colleges withdrew so many of the 
country students from that and similar establishments, that notwith- 
standing the great names associated with them, they could not continue 
to exist; and Mr. Wilde taking advantage of that once famous school 
being closed up, purchased the premises and all interest of the then 
existing proprietors, with the view of establishing a really efficient 
Opthalmic Hospital in the city. This was the origin of the now celebrated 
St. Mark’s Hospital in Lincoln Place, founded entirely at Mr. Wilde’s 
expense. The committee of inquiry into the Dublin hospitals recommended 
a grant of £100 a year to St. Mark’s, which Parliament has since con- 
tinued, and the Corporation also contribute £100 a year towards its 
maintenance. On the permanency and efficiency of the institution being 
secured, Mr. Wilde transferred it by deed to trustees, including the Lord 
Mayor for the time being—his name being thereby associated with those 
of Steevens, Moss, Dun, and other medical men, who during the last two 
centuries have done so much for the relief of sickness in Ireland, and the 
teaching of the art and science of medicine in Dublin. But, it may be 
asked, Why should this not be called Sir William Wilde's instead of St. 
Mark's Hospital ? 

The large and highly lucrative practice which Mr. Wilde soon came to 
enjoy, left little time on hand for what almost any one else in his position 
would have regarded as needful hours of relaxation. But his indomitable 
energy and unflagging industry induced him to turn every spare hour to 
those literary pursuits which afforded to him so much enjoyment, and 
which, in fact, constituted his relaxation from the worry of his professional 
avocation. His friends, Doctors Graves and Stokes, having handed over 
to him their interest in the monthly Dublin Medical Journal, he wound 
up that publication, and issued in its stead the Dublin Quarterly Journal 
of Medical Science, in the management of which he was assisted by 
every medical man of note in Ireland, though the largest portion of its 
contents were for a length of time contributions from his own pen. That 
journal under his management became one of the leading publications 
of the day. Our own magazine, the Dublin University, also continued 
to publish numerous articles contributed by him—as, for instance, most 
of the series on Irish Rivers, his quota being afterwards published in a 
separate form under the title of The Beauties of the Boyne and Black- 
water, which rapidly passed through two editions, and was amongst the 
most popular books of the time. Another series of papers, headed Irish 
Popular Superstitions, also originally appeared in our pages; they also 
afterwards were published in a separate form, and had a large circulation. 
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The fascinating and highly illustrated book on The Beauties of the 
Boyne and its tributary the Blackwater, supplies a remarkable illustration. 
of the indefatigable industry of the author. It has been already seen. 
that his relaxation was really a change of work—professional labours 
giving place to the pursuit of literature or antiquarian research, and vice 
versd. An occasional day’s fishing, being an adept in the gentle art from 
a very early age, was the only kind of ordinary relaxation in which he 
indulged. But even on such occasions, the publication here referred to 
shows that the excursion supplied the opportunity for the investigation 
of every circumstance or feature connected with the history, antiquities, 
and scenery of the districts in which he plied the rod. In some respects 
the book on the Boyne is amongst the most interesting and remarkable 
of the author’s works. The recital therein of the details of the memorable 
battle fought on its banks at Oldbridge, when the fate of rival claimants 
for the crown of these realms was decided, so attracted the attention of 
Macaulay when preparing the materials for his history, that he sought 
and obtained the services of Mr. Wilde as cicerone, for the occasion. 
Previously to his visit the great historian avowed that he was inclined to 
join in the opinions expressed by certain of the English reviews of the 
book, who alleged that some of Mr. Wilde’s sketches owed part at least 
of their brilliancy to the luxuriance of Irish imagination. But when his 
guide brought him to the top of the hill of Slane, Macaulay frankly 
admitted that such a panorama bad scarcely even been presented to his 
notice, and that it fully justified the description which he previously 
thought to be so highly coloured—a description which we hope our 
readers will consider that we are justified in reproducing here :— 


“ Here, pilgrim, stop; rest on yonder monumental slab beneath the shadow of 
the tall ivy-mantled tower, the belfry of the cathedral. It once was gorgeous with 
the shrines of Fathers, and illumed by many a flickering taper, though now the 
hemlock fills its aisles, and the purple foxglove waves its lonely banneret. The 
ground whereon we stand is sacred—consecrated by the footprints of our patron 
saint, hallowed by the dust of kings. Look abroad over the wide undulating 
plains of Meath, or to the green hills of Louth; where in the broad landscapes 
of Britain find we a scene more fruitful or varied, or one more full of interesting, 
heart stirring associations ? 

“Climb the adjoining tower, and cast your eyes along the river. Look from 
the tall, pillar-like form of the yellow steeple at Trim, which rises in the dis-’ 
tance, to where yon bright line marks the meeting of the sea and sky, below the 
Maiden Tower at Drogheda, and trace the clear blue waters of the Boyne, winding 
through this lovely, highly-cultivated landscape, so rich in all that can charm the 
eye and awaken the imagination; take into view the hills of Skreen and Tara; 
pass in review the woods of Hayes, Ardmulchan, Beauparc ; look down into the 
green mounds and broad pastures of Slane; follow the Boyne below you, as it 
dances by each ford and rapid, to where the great pyramids of Western Europe, 
Knowth, New Grange, and Dowth rise on its left Somks see the groves of Townley 
Hall and Old Bridge, marking the battle-field of 1690, with the ill-fated hill of 
Donore, where the sceptre passed for ever from the royal line of Stuart, obtruding 
its long-remembered tale of civil strife upon us. 

“Duleek stands in the distance. Beyond those hills that border Louth lie 
Monasterboice and Mellifont, the last resting-place of the faithless Bride of 
Breffney. Those steeples and turrets which rise in the lower distance were 
shattered by the balls of Cromwell. 

““What a picture have we here from this Richmond Hill of Irish scenery! 
What an extensive page of our country's history does it unfold to us! What 

recollections gush upon us as we stand on the abbey walls of Slane, and take in 
this noble prospect at a glance ! 


37—2 
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“The records and the footprints of two thousand years are before us; the . 
solemn procession of the simple shepherd to the early Pagan mound; the Druid 
fires paling before the bright sun of Christianity; the matin and the vesper hymn 
swelling from the hermity cell, or early missionary church ; the proud galleys and 

cing swords of fierce northern hordes; the shout of rival clans in civil feuds ; 

moat, and fosse, and drawbridge of the keep still echoing back the strife of 
hostile ranks—the native for his svil, the stranger for his hire—the ford defended, 
and the castle won; in church, the stole ejected for the surplice—have one and 
all their epochs, ruins, sites, or history legibly inscribed upon this picture.” 


One of the most chivalrous literary efforts of recent years was the pub- 
lication by Mr. Wilde, in 1848, of The Closing Years of Dean Swift's 
Life, of which, like every work from the author’s pen, a second edition 
was quickly demanded. The publication, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science, of some papers suggesting inquiries as to facts con- 
nected with the closing years of the life of the eccentric Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, attracted attention to the subject. Swift, during his best 
ra had been a thorn in the side of so many persons of distinction by 

is fearless and trenchant criticisms, that it was perhaps only to be 
apestes that party malevolence would libel him and turn him into ridi- 
cule after he had passed the stage whence no rejoinder could be issued. 
Persistent calumny had, in fact, so completely done its work, that the 
mass of the public came to entertain the opinion that Swift died not only 
a.“ driv’Jer and a show,” but lived a madman. 

A very slight investigation was sufficient to proclaim the injustice with 
which the memory of the Dean had been treated; and when Mr. Wilde 
undertook the task of collecting evidence on the subject, those interested 
therein had the assurance that nothing would be left undone that it was 

ossible to accomplish. His own sympathies were naturally enlisted on 
behalf of the memory of his distinguished countryman, and hence the 
work became a labour of love. The volume on The Closing Years of the 
Life of Swift must ever remain a monument to the surpassing industry 
of the author; more especially when it is considered that his time at 
that period was so completely occupied by his profession and other lite- 
rary occupation, as scarcely to appear to leave even a moment to spare. 

The result was completely to vindicate the memory of Swift from the 
slights thrown on it by Jeffreys, Brougham, and others. 

“ Of these attacks,” says Mr. Wilde, “ which exhibit all the bitterness 
of contemporary and personal enmity, it is only necessary to request a 
careful analysis, when they will be found to be gross exaggerations of some ° 
trivial circumstances, written in all the unbecoming spirit of partisanship.” 
Alluding to the charge of “ base perfidy,” and such like unbecoming 
expressions made use of by Lord Brougham in his sketch of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and to the language employed by Jeffreys in the celebrated 
article in the Edinburgh Review, a recent writer most appropriately said. 
“ But Swift is dead—as Jeffreys well knew when he reviewed his works.” 

Mr. Wilde appropriately, by way of illustration, refers to the case of 
Sir Walter Scott, as bearing more than an ordinary similarity to that of 
Swift in his latter days; and yet there is no allegation of Scott’s insa- 
nity further than the giving way of his mental powers under the influence 
of cerebral disease. “ We only wonder,” continues Mr. Wilde, “ that 
Swift did not become deranged years. previously. With a mind naturally 
irritable, a political intriguer, peevish and excitable, his ambition disap- 
pointed, his friendships rudely severed, his long cherished hopes blighted ; 
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outliving all his friends, alone in the world, and witnessing the ingrati- 
tude of his country; while at the same time he laboured under a most 
fearful physical disease in the very seat of reason, the effects of which 
were of the most stunning character, and serving in part to explain that 
moodiness and moroseness of disposition which bodily infirmity will 
undoubtedly produce: we repeat, we only wonder that his mind did not 
long before give way. But that Swift was either mad in middle life, or 
mad or imbecile in later years, until compression of the brain set in, as 
tried and tested by the meaning and definition of those terms, as laid 
down by the most esteemed authors, we again assert, has not been proved.” 
We may further add, that no one can peruse the voluminous evidence 
produced in this very remarkable volume without agreeing in the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the author. The illustrations of this work are of 
much interest, especially that of Stella, the Dean, and the old house in 
Hayes Court (the birthplace of Swift), long since removed. 

Occupations so multifarious, and engrossing so much attention, would 
almost in the case of any one else have reduced their votary to the posi- 
tion of a mere routine practitioner in his special profession. But with 
Mr. Wilde the performance of any service in a perfunctory manner would 
be impossible. His boundless energy impelled him to devote, for the 
time, his undivided attention to whatever might be in hand. Of this his 
great work on Aural Surgery, published in 1853, may be regarded as an 
illustration. Although his labours were then of a most diversified cha- 
racter, he found time to produce the first, and, it may be said, the only 
exhaustive work on the subject that has yet appeared. In this portly 
volume, with the usual research of the author, the labours of his pre- 
decessors are detailed, giving credit where credit was due; while the 
account of his own improvements in the several maladies treated of 
oceupies no inconsiderable space. This work was reprinted in New York 
under the supervision of the author’s former pupil, Dr. Addinel Hewson ; 
and it appears that the American publishers, Lea and Blanchard, acted 
with much liberality in recognizing the value of the work, which is 
worthy of mention in these days of disregard of international copyright 
obligations. It was also translated into German by Dr. von Haselberg of 
Stralsund ; and in the several medical schools of Austria and Germany it 
18s regarded as the standard authority on Aural Surgery. While this volume 
was in preparation, Mr. Wilde still found time for the preparation of 
numerous papers and reports on Ophthalmic Surgery, some of which 
appeared in his own journal, the Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, and 
others in the English periodicals to which he was a frequent contributor. 

In 1853 Mr. Wilde was appointed Surgeon Oculist in Ordinary to the 
Queen—the first appointment of the kind made in Ireland—and he 
thereby secured an additional permanent honour for the profession of 
Surgery in Ireland. 

We have now to notice what might have been the opus magnum of its 
author had the original design been completed, more especially if we 
take into account the extent and character of the undertaking, and the 
circumstances under which it was commenced and carried on. 

In several of the works hitherto published by Mr. Wilde, the know- 
ledge of antiquities possessed by the author, and the facility with which 
he could enter into a disquisition as to the points of similarity or con- 
trast between objects of antiquity from different countries, were such as to 
challenge admiration. Antiquarian research became, in fact, one of those 
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departments to which he devoted special attention. To him the in- 
creasing collection in the Royal Irish .Academy possessed peculiar interest ; 
and he, in common with several other members of the Academy, strongly 
felt the want of an adequate Descriptive Catalogue of the thousands of 
articles in the Institution relative to which nothing beyond mere gossiping 
information could be had from such of the attendants as happened to be 
present, and this, too, sometimes of the most fanciful character. 

One great difficulty stood in the way—where were the requisite services 
for the preparation of such a work to be obtained ? The approaching visit 
of the British Association to Dublin, in 1857, made the matter of more than 
ordinary urgency. But what was to be done? Solicitous as to the honour 
of the Academy, and still more as to the credit of his native country, then 
about to be visited by the savants of other lands, Mr. Wilde volunteered 
to prepare the Catalogue—a proposal which was received with acclamation 
by his brother Academicians, from their knowledge of his fitness for the 
task. Gratuitous services of such magnitude have scarcely ever before 
been rendered by a private individual on behalf of a public institution. 
With time then more than fully occupied, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, he entered upon his new undertaking with as much beartiness 
and zeal as if it constituted his only employment. 

In the preparation of the proposed Catalogue, the first point to be de- 
termined was the basis on which it should be arranged, and Mr. Wilde 
adopted the eminently simple and practical one of material and use, irre- 
spective of age; for which latter he contended that we do not possess 
sufficiently authentic materials—a classification which bas not only a 
natural basis to recommend it, but facilitates extension better than any 
other that could be adopted. 

Commenced only in April 1857, the first part of the Catalogue, extend- 
ing to 246 pages, was out of the hands of the printer in the month of 
August following. It embraced articles of stone, earthen, and vegetable 
materials ; and forms, in fact, a complete treatise on the department with 
‘which it deals, though preserving the distinctive features of a catalogue, by 
an enumeration of each article with a reference to the tray in the Museum 
on which it is to be found. 

With the publication of the first part of the Catalogue, the immediate 
pressure as to time was at an end; and before further proceeding 
with the work, Mr. Wilde considered it advisable to become ac- 
quainted with the arrangement, as well as with the contents, of the 
celebrated museums of antiquities on the Continent; and he accord- 
ingly visited for that purpose Berlin, Copenhagen, Lund, Christiania, 
and Stockholm. Amongst the learned of these places, his contribu- 
tions to literature and science were well known, and he was received 
with corresponding honours and attentions. He was entertained by the 
medical men of Stockholm at a public dinner. At Upsala a grand en- 
tértainment was given him by the Viceroy, Baron von Kranier; and a 
degree was conferred upon him by the University there, which is one of 
the oldest:in Europe. The King of Sweden afterwards joined in the 
honours bestowed by his people on their Irish guest, by conferring on 
him the honour of knighthood, and presenting him with a decoration of 
the Order of the Polar Star, which made him Chevalier of the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

The information acquired by an examination of the collections of 
antiquities in the various Continental museums, all tended to show the 
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soundness of the basis of classification adopted in the first instance; and 
part two of the Catalogue of the Academy was proceeded with under the 
same arrangement, including the articles of animal materials and of 
copper and bronze. Owing to some unexpected difficulties that arose, 
that part did not appear till December, 1860. The two parts formed a 
complete volume, containing an enumeration or description of upwards 
of seven thousand five hundred articles, illustrated by over five hundred 
engravings. Part three, published in March 1862, contain’ the descrip- 
tion of the articles of gold, in which the Academy is so rich ; leaving then 
to be disposed of those of silver and iron, coins, medals, and miscellaneous 
matters. 

Entering enthusiastically into the preparations for the meeting of the 
British Association in 1857, Mr. Wilde left nothing undone to contribute 
to its success, and to convey to the savants then assembled a favourable 
impression of the country. He presided over the ethnological section ; 
and on the termination of the meeting he made arrangements for convey- 
ing a party of seventy to the island of Arran—a trip which was in several 
respects amongst the most’ remarkable which had been at any time taken 
by a section of the Association. The party was a most distinguished one, 
comprising men eminent in various departments of knowledge. Visiting 
as they did objects of unusual scenie, antiquarian, and geological interest, 
with such guides as Petrie, O’ Donovan, Eugene Curry, and Wilde, it is 
needless to add that they were charmed beyond anticipation. As the 
places deserving of attention were successively reached, one or other of 
these experts stepped forward to describe them. After the banquet in 
the fort of Dun Aingus, due acknowledgments were made to Mr. Wilde 
for the admirabie manner in which the comforts of the party had been 
provided for during a trip extending over three days; as well as for the 
information whiclr he had so graphically communicated to them relative 
to the various objects of interest in what may be regarded as one of the 
most interesting districts of the island. 

In 1864 Mr. Wilde had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him’ 
by Lord Carlisle, who then filled the office of Lord Lieutenant. The cere- 
mony was performed at the conclusion of a chapter of the Knights of 
St. Patrick, held for the installation of new knights of that illustrious 
Order. On the retirement of the knights, his Excellency, still retaining 
his seat on the throne, asking Mr. Wilde to come forward, said :—“ Mr. 
Wilde, I propose to confer on you the honour of knighthood, not so much 
in recognition of your high professional reputation—which is European, 
and has been recognized by many countries in Europe—but to mark my 
sense of the services you have rendered to Statistical Science, especially 
in connection with the Irish Census.” 

It is well known that accidental circumstances sometimes lead to persons 
without any personal claims whatever being included in the honourable list 
of knights. But as regards Sir William Wilde there could be no more 
worthy recipient of the honour. The fame of Sir William in his profession, 
truly of a cosmopolitan character, his high standing as a litteratewr, his 
great acquirements as an antiquarian and archeologist, his contributions 
to the knowledge of vital statistics, his public spirit and love of country 4s 
exhibited on so many occasions, and his active benevolence and philan- 
thropy in founding an hospital for the treatment of those maladies to 
which bis life has been devoted—these constituted well-founded claims 
for any honours within the power of the sovereign to bestow. 
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In the same year the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, conferred on 
Sir William the degree of M.D., honoris causa. Many of the learned 
Societies of Europe also conferred honours upon him. He received, 
amongst other honours, a Diploma from the Royal Society at Upsala, 
~ was elected an honorary member of the Antiquarian Society of 

rlin. 

In discussing the early history of this country, and especially the 
a made in the fine arts in Ireland, even in prehistoric times, 

ir William Wilde has often expressed regret that investigations of this 
class were, in the minds of an influential section of the community, 
associated with what are termed ante-Union ideas. This is in some degree 
owing to the extravagant laudation of the past which one often hears as 
evidence of what Ireland would become if an independent nation. But 
it is foolish writing of this kind-that prevents the growth of a really 
healthy national feeling, and sound public-opinion in the country. Scotch- 
men-ef every class.join in laudation of the leading events connected with 
‘the early history of their native land. Were they disposed to perpetuate 
the memories of feuds of other days, they could exhibit grounds for 
disaffection with the existing order of things quite as tangible as some 
of those that still form the war-cry of party amongst us. They have too 
much good sense to engage in any such proceedings. Educated Irishmen 
of all classes would seon do likewise, were the same pains taken to promote 
‘sentiments of union that are devoted to sowing the seeds of discord. 

With anti-Union or seditious propagandism of any kind, it is almost 
needless to add that Sir William never had any sympathy. Whatever 
tended to reflect honour on his native land, or whenever justice was to 
be-done to:the -memory-of an illustrious Irishman, his co-operation was 
certain not to be wanting. He has always been a sincere member of the 
Church of Ireland, but he has: never allowed creed or party to interfere 
with his friendships nor with his recognition of talent. As to his aspira- 
tions and hopes for his native land, we cannot convey a better idea than 
‘ is contained in the following extract from a lecture which he some time 
ago delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association. Speaking 
of the future of Ireland, he observed :— 


“T, for one, hold that there is still a good time coming, not for Old nor Young, 
but for New Ireland. With peace and comparative plenty in our land, with 
pauperism decreasing, and crime at a minimum, when compared with other 
countries, and with greater security for life and property than ever existed be- 
fore—with the education of the middle, if not the lower classes, on the increase, 
and avenues opened to stimulate the education of ouryouth—with vast and rapid 
improvements in our metropolis, and trade flourishing in Ulster—with a free 
press, being under the mildest Government in ‘the world, a truly regal republic, 
with -the Crown as a symbol of fealty, and a Parliament as the palladium of 
liberty—with the laws justly administered, and party tyranny and oppression 
driven from our shores, as well as its countenance being erased from the statute- 
beok—with the pure Gospel preached in our churches, and all enjoying the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty—I cannot but see good in store for us.” 


. Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands, with Notices of Lough Mask, 
was published by Sir William in 1870, and soon ran into a second edition. 
This is a most interesting tourist’s book, but it is something very different 
from the usual publications of that class, as there is scarcely a circumstance 
of historical or antiquarian interest connected with the several localities 
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which is not accurately detailed in addition to the usual topographical 
information. 


“We wish,” says the author, “ to take you as intelligent tourists, with eyes to 
see, and hearts to admire, the beauties of nature, where the stately ruin or the 
cultured demesne blends harmoniously with the graceful outline of the sur- 
rounding landscape; where your architectural and antiquarian tastes may be 
gratified ; your historic knowledge increased by the legend or the annal; your 
scientific inquiries into the geological structure and biological productions of the 
country obtain a wide scope; and the hitherto neglected resources of a portion 
of our island may be glanced at, if not profoundly studied ; and we hope to bring 
you back from your pleasant and cheap excursion on Lough Corrib in good 
health and spirits, pleased with the scenery and the inhabitants of the West, 
satisfied with our guidance, and better acquainted with an, as yet, undescribed 
district than you have been heretofore by flying visits to this portion of the 
Emerald Isle.” 


We cannot here even refer to the leading features of this fascinating 
volume, in which the accurate knowledge possessed by the author on all 
matters involving antiquarian research, and his appreciation of beautiful 
scenery, are exhibited on almost every page. We must not, however, 
omit allusion to the battle and battle-field of Moytura, which may be cited” 
as an illustration of the wonderful research and industry of the author in 
tracing out and fixing the site of the memorable battle referred to in Irish 
MSS., to indicate the locality of which no successful attempt had hitherto 
been made—the interest in the investigation being no little enhanced by 
the discovery of the beautiful cinerary urn, now in the museum of. the 
Royal Irish Academy, supposed to contain the ashes of the Firbolg youth, 
who so chivalrously lost iis life in defending the person of his sovereign, 

The latest production from Sir William Wilde’s pen is a Memoir of 
Gabriel Beranger, Huguenot artist and antiquary, now appearing in the 
journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society—a work undertaken with 
the view of preserving from oblivion the memory of a distinguished foreigner 
who became domiciled amongst us. In the introduction to this memoir 
the author states that the subject of it “can now excite no envy and elicit 
no prejudice ; for its object is removed nearly a century from the rivalry of 
the men of the present day, whose talents have been exercised in similar 
subjects, while the results of his labours must have a bigh interest for our 
historians, antiquarians, and artists.” 

The character of the Memoir will be seen from the announcement that 
the materials placed at the disposal of the author “consist of a large 
collection of drawings, plans, designs, architectural and geometrical 
sketches and elevations of ruins, and objects of antiquarian interest in 
Ireland, many of them no longer existing; several landscapes; a large 
volume of notes made for the Irish Antiquarian Society; also carefully 
written descriptions of a great number of ruins in different parts of the 
country, as they existed a century ago.” 

This biography, while rescuing from oblivion the memory of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner, has enabled the author to dispose of many of the 
fallacies of the day regarding the subjects illustrated and described by 
Beranger in his sketches and notes. The latter exhibit a marked contrast 
to the writings of Vallancey and several others, who, on very slight data, 
adopt.a theory as to the origin of certain objects of antiquity, and then 
devote their whole ingenuity to support that theory, ignoring everything 
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that tells against it. Beranger had the good sense to steer clear of mere 
speculations; and his biographer, in a most attractive running commentary 
on such of the sketches and notes as he reproduces, exhibits all the really 
reliable-evidence that is available on the different controverted questions 
—the Memoir thereby becoming a most interesting work on Irish antiqui- 
ties. As regards the Round Towers, for example, one would suppose that 
everything that could be advanced on every possible view of their origin 
and uses had been said over and over again. But Sir William, on ap- 
‘ parently conclusive evidence, shows that they were intended chiefly as 
places of refuge. This subject is-merely mentioned, en passant, to convey 
an idea of the highly interesting character of this Memoir, which we are 
glad to find will be republished from the periodical in which it is now 
+ appearing. 

From the special attention devoted by Sir William to matters con- 
nected with antiquarian research, it may be reasonably inferred that 
he has at all times been an enthusiast for the preservation of our 
national monuments. In his various writings he deplores the vandalism 
exhibited in despoiling some of our most magnificent structures for the 
sake of a stone for the step or the lintel of a cottage door, a desecration 
which may be so often witnessed throughout Ireland. Nor have his 
sympathies been merely of a sentimental kind, resting satisfied with 
having called the attention of others to the subject. On the contrary, he 
has actively co-operated wherever he could obtain co-operation ; of which 
we may mention an illustration in the case of his great exertions for the 
preservation of Roscommon Abbey. In the preservation of the records 
of Celtic literature, his efforts have also been unceasing; and one of his 
last efforts at keeping alive a recollection of it in the minds of the people, 
has been his appeal to bave a monument erected to the authors of: the 
compilation known as the Annals of the Four Masters. 

We have now briefly referred to the leading events connected with the 
professional and literary career of our distinguished countryman; a career 
fraught with lessons of the utmost practical consequence to the Irish people. 
As one of the most valued contributors to the pages of this Magazine 
for many years, we have regarded with pride the leading position which 
Sir William Wilde has obtained in every department to which he devoted 
attention. While enjoying a highly lucrative practice in his profession— 
the extent of which has, for years, only been limited to the time he would 
devote to it—he came to have a celebrity in various departments of know- 
ledge, which may well be said to be cosmopolitan in its character. 

And what has been the means whereby such a position has been 
attained? What was the great secret of which he was in possession 
which enabled him to command success in whatever he undertook to do? 
Nothing but that indomitable energy and persistent industry to which 
we have already directed attention—those very qualities in which Irish- 
men are so lamentably deficient. While specially sensitive as regards 
everything affecting the honour of his native land, his patriotism is of that 
character which looks to material progress as the agent of advancement, 
and which is the result only of persistent industry, such as he has 
practised himself. Hence the great value to his countrymen of the lesson 
of which his whole life has been the exemplar. 

Of Sir William Wilde it may be said, that few men have so indelibly 
left the-impress of their genius on the age in which they lived as he has 
done. That wonderful energy and surpassing industry to which we have 
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already referred, not only enabled him to get through an almost unparal- 
leled amount of work in a variety of departments, but the results of 
his labours are remarkable for the evidence they exhibit of the thorough- 
ness with which he executed every task he undertook. Everything from 
his pen will therefore remain of sterling value, and, for ages to come, be 
recognized as an authority, not merely in these countries but throughout 
the world. His own countrymen will have special cause to revere his 
memory, on account of his great and successful labours in the elucidation 
of Irish history, his efforts for the preservation of ancient Irish records 
and monuments, and his readiness, at all times, to do honour to the 
memory of the celebrities of his native land, without, on any occasion, 
ministering to the prejudices of faction or to the perpetuation of those 
party feuds which stand so much in the way of the material progress of 
the country. 

The services of Sir William Wilde in the preparation of the “ Descriptive 
Catalogue” of the collection of antiquities in the Royal Irish Academy, 
were publicly acknowledged by the Academy at their meeting on the 17th of 
March, 1873, by the presentation to him of the Cunningham Gold Medal— 
the highest honour within the power of the Academy to bestow. On 
that occasion the President, the Kev. Professor Jellett, F.T.C.D., observed 
that such presentations were amongst the most agreeable duties which the 
president and members had to discharge; because, among other grounds 
for such feeling, they knew that every such triumph as that they were 
then about to formally recognize, led to future triumphs; that every 
successful effort made by one member of the Academy lays a foundation 
for efforts on the part of others; and, continued the President,— 


_ I may say that on no occasion could that feeling be stronger than at the 

present moment, and that by no former award of the medal of this Academy have 
we more strongly before our minds that the individual to whom that award is now 
made has benefited not only science in general, but in particular the students of 
science in this Academy, by the exertions he has made. Our museum without a 
descriptive catalogue would be little better than a collection of pretty curiosities. 
It would not be what it is intended—the materials from which the history of the 
country may be written, or as one may call it the library of the ethnologist. 
Therefore the member of the Academy who has raised its contents from a collec- 
tion of pretty curiosities, to amuse the leisure hour, to the library from which the 
ethnologist is to derive his knowledge, merits not only the gratitude of archeolo- 
ge in general, but more especially of those who belong to our Academy ; 

ecause while he benefits the students of archeological science everywhere, he 
elevates the character of our Academy by making its contents available to such 
students.” 


In acknowledging the honour thus conferred upon him, Sir William 
said,— 


“ Allow me to specially thank you, Mr. President, for the courteous and cordial 
expression of opinion in which, in virtue of your high office, you have been good 
enough to accompany the donation. ‘ Being yourself a Medallist of the Academy, 
no one can better express an opinion upon the subject of the honour which you 
are the medium of conferring. It is highly gratifying to me that my iabours in 
the cause of our national antiquities—a subject so dear to my heart—should 
receive this distinguished mark of your approbation; and in illustration of the 
=— of antiquarian research, as a basis for history, allow me to say a few 
words. . 

“ Suppose a new country were discovered in some. distant clime, its natural 
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productions would be investigated for commercial purposes. In subsequent 
explorations the bones of animals might be discovered, and also certain pieces 
of flint and stone might be found that a practised eye would say had been shaped 
by man. Tools used in the rude arts of life, weapons either for the chase or war, 
cinerary urns, and perhaps personal ornaments, would he discovered. All these 
objects, when collected together, would teach the investigator that a process of 
art culture, and, consequently, civilization, had proceeded for many centuries in 
that country. We all know that annals may be inaccurate, legends either of a 
mythical or poetic character, and histories exaggerated to suit the taste of the 
compiler. 

“ Not so, however, with the tangible material traces of history in the antiquities 
to which I have referred. If such were classified by an experienced person ac- 
customed to investigations of that nature, and well acquainted with the antiquities 
of other countries, a history might be compiled of the early inhabitants of the 
newly-discovered land, although one jot of writing may not have been found in it. 
It was to assist in the preparation of such a history that, upwards of sixteen 
years ago, I undertook to arrange and catalogue the museum of the Academy. 

“ Allow me here to remark that it is a source of satisfaction to me, and I am 
sure it will be to the Academy, to learn that the classification which I adopted 
has been generally accepted as an authority by the most eminent archeologists 
and antiquaries of other countries... . . Permit me, in conclusion, to entreat 
of you to open your museum freely to the public at all times; and especially, on 
such occasions as they can attend, to the working and artisan classes, who not only 
desire to be acquainted with the past history of their country, but who have an 
hereditary claim to artistic excellence, both in design and production, and who 
may thereby be afforded a means of admiring something better than a pewter 
piut or an illegal naggin.” 
















































































In connection with the award of the Cunningham medal of the Royal 
Irish Academy to Sir William Wilde, it is a remarkable fact, worthy of 
record, that within a few months of its presentation, his two sons, , 
William and Oscar, were each awarded a medal in Trinity College—the 
former (who has just been called to the Irish bar) by the College Philo- 
sophical Society, for ethics and logic, and the latter (who is now a dis- 
ne scholar at Oxford) for the best answering on the Greek 

rama. 

Some years ago Sir William became a proprietor in the county of 
Mayo, where he has most successfully carried out schemes of improve- 
ment, and has shown that he can reclaim land and profitably carry on 
farming operations, which is what few of even resident proprietors can 
boast of. Finding a portion of the ancestral estate of the Fynns (from 
whom he is maternally descended) for sale in the Landed Estates Court, he 
became the purchaser. The portion in cultivation was covered by a wretched 
pauper tenantry, numbers of whom it became necessary to remove to 
enable those remaining to have the means of a comfortable existence. 
Understanding somewhat of the language of the people, and being, as 
they said, “one of the ould stock,” and inviting suggestions from, and 
enlisting the sympathies of, some of the neighbouring Catholic clergy, he 
was enabled to carry out his plans without exciting discontent or in- 
volving the sacrifice of any large sums of money; and he gave an ample 
measure of tenant right to those that remained on the property, over 
twelve years ago. The reclamation that followed, with the addition of 
erecting a residence for himself in a most picturesque situation, has con- 
verted a locality characterized only a few years ago by the usual evidences 
of neglect, into one of the most attractive and charming spots in the 
county, In fact, Moytura House, near Cong, with the surrounding 
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grounds and estate, may fairly be claimed as one of the numerous 
triumphs of the enterprising proprietor. 

Sir William Wilde’s house in town has, for many years, formed, as it 
were, a rendezvous for those eminent in art, science, or literature; these 
reunions constitute one of the chief attractions of Dublin. society. 
Celebrities from other lands have there found always a cordial welcome. 
To literary men less fortunate than himself, Sir William has been ever 
ready to act the part of a generous friend. In fact, struggling talent he 
always felt a pride in aiding, in whatever grade it might exist. 

It only remains to mention that in Lady Wilde Sir William found a 
partner with talents no less brilliant than his own. In poetry and general 
jiterature Speranza holds a distinguished position ; in the former, some of 
her national pieces are certain to have a vitality so long as the language 
in which they appear exists, Several of her poems have been translated 
into the French, German, and Swedish languages ; besides having a large 
circulation in America and in Australia. But as we hope, on a future 


occasion, to have the opportunity of specially referring to her writings, 
it becomes unnecessary to further notice them here. 


GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


In this age so sarcastic, censorious and spiteful, 

A girl with opinions is aught but delightful; 

If her thoughts are express’d, she’s dogmatic and bold, 
If reserved, amongst idiots she’s quickly enroll’d. 

If her paces are slow, she’s a thing of the past; 

If she rides, drives, or dances, she’s shamefully fast; 

If no chignon she wears, she’s a little bit cracked ; 

If she mount one, why then she is trying t’ attract. 

If you happen to go to an afternoon tea, 

There women of all types and fashions you'll see; 

Some girls with high hats, some with midges of bonnets, 
And some who loathe verses, and some who pen sonnets. 
Some who seem chloroform’d, neutral and still, 

And others deploring the loss of Stuart Mill; 

These receptions exhibit a sprinkling of beaux, 

Whose manner evinces disdainful repose. 

They were press'd so to go, that they could not refuse, 
They would be somewhere else had they freedom to choose; 
Their persons and manner distinction must lend, 

Which can’t be withheld when besought by a friend. 





Girls of the Period. 


Mrs. Threestars insisted, they could not say no, 

But still they are human, and feel it is slow; 

To be sure they can startle a lady or two, 

By the wit they’ve derived from some weekly Review. 
They criticise one as too partial to Byron, 

Another’s completely matured as a syren; 

By one too much forehead is boldly reveal’d, 

Another with ringlets her nose has conceal’d. 

But comments are never so hasty or rash, 

When made upon girls who have plenty of cash; 

*Tis received as a strict, an inflexible rule, 

An heiress should ne’er be consider’d a fool. 

If the father is known to be strong with his banker, 
His sweet daughter escapes all satirical rancour; 

Her wealth from derision at once must restrain us, 
Though free to dismember a portionless Venus 

Whose laugh must be vulgar, whose colour is loud— 
Who only can hope she may pass in a crowd. 

A timid attempt should she make at a song, 

A lad with an eyeglass says, “ Awfully strong ;” 
Another pronounces her wretchedly taught, 

And longs for the air which an heiress has bought. 
All musical censure dissolves before rank, 

The sweetest notes rise from ’mongst notes of the bank ; 
Wealth ever is worshipped, its owner adored ; 
Unstinted the praises which all can afford; 

Her dress may be blue, her hat may be green, 

Though form’d like a doll, still she'll rule like a queen. 
Her gloves may be mauve, red or yellow her cloak, 
Her gold ready homage will surely evoke; 

Although slow in the dance, still she’s certain to please, 
*Tis the weight of the purse that has stiffen’d her knees. 
She’d be taken for life, in despite of these faults, 

By the man who, with pain, takes her out for a waltz; 
But if, in a dress of wash’d muslin, a girl 

With Mammon’s true son should go in for a twirl— 
Her step may be light, but her pocket is lighter— 
Again to the dance, he'll avoid to invite her. 


E. M. 
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A PAPAL RETROSPECT. 


No. 


On the death of Clement V., in 
1314, another long interregnum of 
two years occurred before a succes- 
sor was elected, during which period 
the Church was left without a visi- 
ble head, and infallible guidance was 
confessedly in abeyance. The car- 
dinals assembled in the episcopal 
palace of the city of Carpentras, 
and remained for three months shut 
up in conclave, without being able 
to come to any election. There 
were two factions, the French 
and the Italian, between whom 
violent disputes arose, the former 
desiring to elect a pope who would 
continue to reside at Avignon, 
whereas the latter aimed at elect- 
ing one who would return to Rome. 

The Italians .allege that the 
French, finding they could not 
succeed in having one of their own 
faction elected, set fire to the 
palace for the purpose of breaking 
up the conclave, and the fire ex- 
tending, a great part of the city 
was destroyed. The Italian cardi- 
nals managed to make their escape, 
left the city, and sought refuge in 
various places.* 

The cardinals remained dispersed 
for two years, until Louis X., King 
of France, scandalized at their fac- 


IV. 


tious conduct, opened negotiations 
with them individually, and induced 
them to assemble in the city of 
Lyons. He then shut them up in 
a convent, over which he placed 
trusty guards, and ordered them 
without delay to proceed with the 
election of a pope. From the 28th 
of June till the 7th of August, 
1316, they remained in close con- 
finement, wrangling furiously, with 
no hope of coming to an agree- 
ment. 
At last Cardinal de Eusa, whom 
the French faction favoured, in- 
trigued with the Italian cardinals, 
and to gain their votes gave them to 
understand that, if elected, he would. 
reside at Rome. He went so far as 
to solemnly swear never to mount a 
horse or mule, but for the purpose 
of going to Rome. On these terms 
he was elected, and assumed the 
title of John XXII., but he took 
up his residence at Avignon, and 
evaded the obligations of his oath 
by never mounting a horse or mule 
after his coronation! He went by 
water from Lyons to Avignon, and 
when he landed at Avignon, he 
walked to the palace, and* never 
left it during the eighteen years of 
his pontificate, except to walk to 


* Ina circulatory letter, dated Valence, the 8th of October, 1314, the Italian cardinals 
say, that while they were quietly attending to the business for which they had met, the 
rabble, headed by Bertrand, Count of Lomagne, and Raymond, the deceased Pope’s two 
nephews, surrounded the conclave, threatening them with immediate death, if they did not 


despatch the election. 


Two contemporary writers, Barnardus Guido and Amalricus Stugerius, incline to believe 
that it was the domestics of the French cardinals, and not themselves, who sct fire to the 


palace. 


They say that the domestics of the cardinals, rioting and quarrelling while their 


masters were shut in the conclave, great disturbances took place, shops and houses were 


plundered, and the city set on fire, 
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the cathedral which was close to 
the palace! This certainly evinced 
a sort of superstitious reverence 
for the obligations of his oath ; but 
such paltering in a double sense, 
keeping the word of promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope, is 


scarcely consistent with Papal pre- | 


tensions to personal infallibility and 
divine inspiration. 

At this time a fierce contest raged 
between Frederic of Austria and 
Lewis of Bavaria for the imperial 
crown, and the Pope, in the arrogant 
and ambitious spirit that urged his 

redecessors to claim a supremacy 
in all temporal concerns, sent both 
parties a peremptory summons to 
appear personally before him, or 
by their deputies, and submit their 
respective claims to his decision, as 
he was the only true and lawful 
judge; but neither Frederic nor 

ewis paid any attention to the 
summons; whereupon the Pope 
published a constitution in March, 
1317, declaring the empire vacant, 
and appointing himself as Vicar of 
the Empire, until a new emperor 
was elected, and his election ap- 
proved by him! 

The war continued, and for nearly 
eight years, as Milman remarks, 
“ Pope John had the satisfaction of 
hearing that the fertile fields of Ger- 
many were laid waste, her noble cities 
burned, the Rhine and her affluents 
running with the blood of Chris- 
tian men. He might look on with 
complagency, admitting either title, 
and awaiting the time when he 
could no longer dissemble his own 
designs.” At last the decisive 
battle of Muhldorf was fought, 
28th of September, 1322. Lewis 
. obtained a great victory, and took 
Frederic prisoner, when the Pope 
again demanded that the matters 
in dispute between them should be 
submitted to his judgment. This 
Lewis refused to do, and the Pope, 
irritated by such opposition, pub- 
lished an insolent Monitory against 
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Lewis, dated Avignon, 9th of Oct., 
1323, thus :— 


“The Roman empire having been in 
former times translated by the Apos- 
tolic See from the Greeks to the French, 
and from the French to the Germans, 
the election of Emperor was committed 
to certain princes. These, upon the 
death of Henry of Luxembourg, have 
been divided among themselves. Some 
have elected Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, 
and some Frederic, Duke of Austria. 
Lewis has assumed the title of the 
King of the Romans, without waiting 
till we had examined and confirmed his 
election, which belongs to us. 

“ Not content with the title, he has 
taken upon him the administration, in 
contempt of the Roman Church, which 
alone has the right to govern the em- 
pire during the vacancy of the Impe- 
rial throne. 

“ He has obliged the vassals of the 
empire to swear allegiance to him, the 
ecclesiastics as well as the laity; has 
disposed, at his pleasure, of the honours 
and employments of the empire, and 
has, besides, undertaken the protec- 
tion and defence of Galeazzo Visconti, 
though condemned as a heretic. 

“To obviate therefore such attempts 
for the future, and vindicate the rights 
of the Roman Church, we admonish 
him by these present, and command 
him on pain of excommunication to 
be incurred, ipso facto, to relinquish, 
in the term of three months, the ad- 
ministration of the empire, to abandon 
the protection of the enemies of the 
Church, and to revoke and annul all he 
has done since he assumed the title of 
king. 

“Tf he complies not with this our in- 
junction, we shall think it incumbent 
upon us to employ the power that has 
been put into our hands in defence of 
the rights of the Holy See. 

“In the meantime we forbid all 
bishops and other ecclesiastics, on pain 
of suspension, all cities, communities, 
and secular persons of whatsoever 
rank and condition, on pain of excom- 
munication upon their persons, of tn- 
terdict upon their territories, and loss 
of all their privileges, to obey Lewis 
of Bavaria in anything relating to 
the government of the empire, or to 
acknowledge him either for King of 
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the Romans or for Emperor.”—Ray- 
naldus, Ann. 1323, num. 30. 


Copies of this most audacious 
usurpation of a sovereign and su- 
preme deposing power were sent to 
all the prelates of Germany, and of 
all other Christian states; and this 
act of Papal aggression was followed 
up by the Pope, who sided with 
the Guelf faction in Italy, causing 
a crusade to be preached for the 
extermination of Galeazzi Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, against whom he 
had waged war and fulminated ex- 
communications as head of the 
Ghibellines. But victory did not 
smile dn the infallible arms of 
“ Christ’s Vicar.” He sent his 

‘Cardinal legate, Bertrand de Poyet 
—reputed to be his natural son— 
to accompany an army he had col- 
lected to besiege the city of Milan, 
but, sad to relate, the arms of the 
“ excommunicated heretic” pre- 
vailed, the Papal forces were 
routed, their commander taken pri- 
soner, and the legate himself made 
his escape with difficulty. 

Lewis of Bavaria paid no obedi- 
ence to the Papal admonitions, but 
having sent an embassy to the Pope 
‘to remonstrate against his imperti- 
nent interference in matters that 
did not concern him, he, without 
waiting for a reply, assembled the 
princes of the empire at Frankfort, 
laid before them the daring and 
violent, proceedings of the Pope, 
oveteuel: against the insolent claims 
embodied in the Monitory, and de- 
clared he would appeal to a General 
Council of the Church. 

In his appeal the King replies, in 
detail, to the accusations brought 
against him by the Pope. As duly 
elected emperor, he declares it be- 
longs to him, aud to him alone, to 
exercise imperial authority, and he 
repudiates with indignation the pre- 
tensions of the Pope. “ It does not,” 
he affirmed, “belong to the Aposto- 
lic See to approve our election, or 
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disapprove it, nor is the Pope to 
concern himself anyways about it.” 

This Diet supported Lewis warm- 
ly, and issued a protest, conceived 
in a tone of resolute ‘defiance 
of Papal pretensions. John was 
taunted “as the enemy of peace, 
and as deliberately inflaming war 
in the empire for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Papacy.” .... 

“ He had been so blinded by his 
wickedness as to abuse one of the 
keys of St Peter, binding where he 
should loose, loosening where he 
should bind. He had condemned 
as heretics many pious and blame- 
less Catholics, whose. only crime 
was their attachment to the em- 
a ee . 

The Pope’s absolution of the vas- 
sals of the empire from their oaths 
of allegiance was indignantly re- 
probated as “ a wicked procuration 
of perjury—the act not of a Vicar 
of Christ, but of a cruel and law- 
less tyrant !”— Baluzius, Vite Pap. 
Aven, 1, p. 478. 

This grand manifesto incontes- 
tibly proves that, even in the be- 
nighted medieval ages, the Popes 
had to encounter the dawning in- 
telligence and independence of lay 
and clerical opinion, that culmi- 
nated in the glorious Reformation. 
Popes, like John, wre, by their in- 


‘solent policy, working up the deve- 


lopment of that gigantic revolution 
—the emancipation of Mind from 
the thraldom of Popery. 

In reply to Lewis and the Diet 
of Frankfort, the Pope thundered 
a bull of excommunication against 
“ Lewis of Bavaria, who styles him- 
self King of the Romans,” and 
notified the same to all Christian 
princes; and further, that if within 
two months he did not present him- 
self as a penitent at the Papal foot- 
stool, old comply with the com- 
mands of the Pope, his crown, &c., 
should be declared forfeited. And 
as Lewis remained obdurate, the 
Pope in his blind arrogance had re- 
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course to this extreme expedient— 
once such a powerful weapon in 
the Papal armoury, but then, alas! 
as worthless as a wooden sword. 
He published a constitution, dated 
Avignon, llth of July, 1324, in 
which he declared Lewis deprived 
of all right that his election might 
have given him to the imperial 
crown, forbade under penalty of ex- 
communication,all the subjects of the 
empire to acknowledge him as king, 
or obey him as such, and threaten- 
ing other punishments if he conti- 
nued refractory. This sentence he 
transmitted to all the bishops. in 
Christendom, and ordered them to 
publish it in their respective dio- 
ceses, that it -might be known to 
the whole Christian world, so that 
none might be able to plead igno- 
rance who in any way assisted the 
usurper of the crown of Germany‘! 

The only motice Lewis took of 
this imperious sentence was to re- 
new bis appeal to a General Council. 
In the following year an agreement, 
ratified by oath, was .concluded be- 
tween Lewis and Frederic, the two 
competitors for the empire; but as 
it was negotiated and arranged 
without the Pope’s knowledge or 
consent, he at once declared it null 
and void, deprived them both of the 
right they had derived from their 
election, and wrote authoritatively 
to the electors requiring them to 
forthwith make choice of a new 
king! He also absolved Frederic 
and his brother from the oath they 
bad taken to observe the agree- 
ment. 

Lewis complained with much bit- 
terness of the Pope’s conduct, and 
with great justice accused him of 
exciting divisions and fomenting 
discords among the German princes 
for the detestable purpose of estab- 
lishing his own audacious preten- 
sions and usurped power over the 
empire. ‘ When we, were at war,” 
said the King, “ you exhorted us to 
agree, and forbear the effusion of 
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Christian blood, and now that we 
have agreed, you annul our agree- 
ment, and strive to kindle a new 
war, not caring how much Christian 
blood be shed to gratify your lust 
of power and boundless ambition.” 
Phe contest between Lewis and 
the Pope still continuing, two 
learned jurists, Marsilio of Padua, 
and John of Jaudun, wrote very 
ably in defence of the rights of the 
empire against the usurping and 
aggressive pretensions of the Pope; 
whereupon the Pope hurled excom- 
munications against them, and con- 
signed them as heretics to the pains 
and penalties of eternal perdition. 
Lewis resented this by publishing 
an edict, in which he denounced the 
Pope as a monster, who, to gratify 
his ambition and avarice, trampled 
on all laws human and divine—as a 
ravenous wolf, who fleeced and de- 
voured the flock committed to bis 
care—as the minister of Satan 
rather than the Vicar of Christ— 
as guilty of the most barefaced 
simony, and an avowed heretic, who 
condemned as heresy the doctrine 


concerning the poverty of Christ, 


which the good Pope Nicholas had 
established as an article of faith.— 
Villani, 1.9, pp. 205-275. 

Lewis marched into Italy, as- 
sembled a Diet at Trent, had the 
Pope declared a heretic, and pro- 
nounced unworthy of the pontitical 
dignity. He then proceeded to 
Milan, where he was crowned, with 
the iron crown, as King of the 
Romans, by the Bishop of Arezzo, 
who had been deposed and excom- 
municated by the Pope. He then 
sent to the Pope, who was at Avig- 
non, to say that he intended pro- 
ceeding to Rome to receive there 
the imperial crown, and requiring 
him to attend in person, or send 
two cardinals to perform the cere- 
mony of the coronation in his name. 

The Pope was so exasperated 
by this demand, that he forthwith 
launched the thunderbolts of a third 
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sentence of excommunication against 
Lewis, declaring him deposed from 
all sovereign dignity and authority 
as a heretic, and an abettor of here- 
tics. He sent emissaries into Ger- 
many to excite a revolt against 
Lewis, and have a new emperor 
elected. The Archbishops of Metz 
and Cologne were inclined to fa- 
vour the Pope’s wishes; but the 
Archbishop of Treves and the King 
of Bohemia refused their consent, 
and thus Germany was saved from 
the calamities of a civil war, which 
the peaceful and merciful “ Vicar 
of Christ” so earnestly sought to 
incite. 

Lewis arrived at Rome in January, 
1328, and was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by its fickle inhabitants, on 
learning which the Pope’s legate, 
who was then in Italy, interdicted 
the city, so that all the clergy left 
it, fearing they should be required 
to perform divine service, and thus 
be placed between two stools— 
either to incur the displeasure of 
Lewis or of the Pope. But Lewis 
had plenty of bishops and clergy in 
his own retinue, who officiated in 
defiance of the interdict, and he 
and his queen were first conse- 
crated, and then crowned with great 
solemnity in the church of St. Peter, 
the Bishop of Venice and the Bishop 
of Corsica officiating. 

As soon as the tidings of these 
| eomgy reached Avignon, the 

ope declared the coronation a 
nullity, and excommunicated every 
one who countenanced or took any 
part in the ceremonial, Where- 
upon the Emperor Lewis assembled 
the Romans in the square before 
the church of St. Peter, when an 
edict was read, declaring that, on 
account of his scandalous life and 
enormous wickedness, the Pope had 
forfeited the tiara and all ecclesias- 
tical dignity ; therefore, the Em- 
peror who bore not the sword in 
vain, divested him of the pontifical 
office, and delivered him up to bis 
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magistrates, to be punished by them 
wherever found, as a notorious 
heretic and a rebel against his lawful 
sovereign. The penalty of death 
was also declared against any one 
who should continue to acknowledge 
John as lawful Pope, or obey him 
as such, 

Five days after the deposition of 
Pope John, the Emperor assem- 
bled the chiefs of the Roman people, 
and published an edict, with their 
approbation, by which it was decreed 
and ordered that the Popes should 
have their fixed residence in Rome, 
and that any Pope who resided be- 
yond two days’ journey from the 
city, without the permission of the 
Roman people, or who should absent 
himself above three months in the 
year, and refused to return after 
three admonitions, should thereby 
forfeit his office and dignity, and a 
new Pope be elected. 

In the spirit of this edict the 
Emperor commanded the clergy and 
people to assemble in the square of 
St. Peter on the 12th of the follow- 
ing May, when the Emperor ap- 
peared in great state, seated on a 
high throne, and, after due formali- 
ties, Peter de Corbario was declared 
canonically elected pontiff in place 
of the deposed John. The Emperor 
put the ring on his finger, assisted 
to clothe him in the pontifical robes, 
seated him in his own throne on 
his right hand, gave him the name 
of Nicholas V., and attended him, 
walking on his left, into St. Peter’s 
Church, where he was consecrated. 
— Villani, \. 10, c. 73. 

The Emperor departed from Rome 
in August with the new Pope, 
whom he left with his court at 
Viterbo, and then returned to Ger- 
many, where new troubles awaited 
him. Fearing that he was not safe 
at Viterbo, Pope Nicholas applied 
for a safe conduct to join the Em- 
peror in Germany, but was refused, 
and, after suffering great distress, 
was induced to make his submission 
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to Pope John, repair to Avignon, 
abjure all he had done against the 
dignity of his lawful pontiff, and 
having received absolution, was 
placed in confinement for the re- 
mainder of his days. He enjoyed 
the questionable dignity of an Anti- 
Pope for a little over two years, and 
died in September, 1333, having 
been three years and one month in 
confinement. 

Frederic of Austria, who had 
been competitor with Lewis of 
Bavaria, fur the imperial crown, 
having died, the leading German 
princes with a view to prevent any 
new complications that might even- 
tuate in rekindling a civil war, 
sought to effect a reconciliation 
between the Pope and the Emperor 
Lewis. But their peaceful over- 
tures were received by the Pope 
with an outburst of insolent haughti- 
ness, and rejected with indignation. 
He wrote to the King of Bohemia, 
one of the mediators, reprimanding 
him in severe terms, for daring to 
interpose in behalf of a condemned, 
excommunicated, and anathematized 
heretic. He declared Lewis had no 
more right to the imperial crown 
than any other man, having forfeited 
the only right he could have had by 
his disobedience to the Church. 
“As for his acknowledging us for 
sovereign pontiff,” says the Pope, 
“it matters little, whether we are, 
or are not, acknowledged by a con- 
demned heretic and a lawless ty- 
rant; and as for his appeal to a 
General Council, it is null in itself, 
being from one who has no supe- 
rior upon earth. He ended by ex- 
horting the electors to proceed with 
the election of a new emperor.— 
Raynaldus, Num. 28. 
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The German electors had however 
experienced, calamitously enough, 
the horrors of civil war, and, there- 
fore, they turned a deaf ear to the 
wicked exhortations of this so-called 
“ Vicar of Christ.” They would not 
act in hostility to the rights of the 
Emperor Lewis, as by so doing they 
would endanger the peace of the 
country by causing new wars. Thus 
the bloody suggestions of the Pope 
were disregarded, and he died three 
years afterwards, while still at impo- 
tent enmity with the Emperor. 

We have seen that the Emperor 
Lewis accused the Pope of heresy, 
and made this one of the grounds 
for declaring him deposed and de- 
graded from the pontifical office, 
and all ecclesiastical dignity. There 
is no doubt that on two points this 
infallible Pope did depart from the 
so-called orthodox faith of the 
Church, and committed himself to 
what was universally considered 
heretical doctrine ; and, indeed, his 
conduct in this respect is. the 
strongest reductio ad absurdum ar- 
gument against the monstrous myth 
of Papal infallibility that could be 
imagined. 

A controversy was revived in 
1322, which had originated under 
the pontificate of Nicholas III., con- 
cerning the rule of St. Francis, the 
founder of the Franciscan order of 
Mendicants, regarding the posses- 
sion of property. In opposition to 
the views of the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans maintained that neither 
Christ nor his apostles held any pro- 
perty whatever, personally or in 
common, and that this was “ the 
perfection of poverty”? which St. 
Francis, the especialiy favoured of 
Christ, had enjoined on his order.* 


* St. Francis was an ignorant fanatic, who, having impaired his health by dissolute living, 
was converted after a serious illness, and rushing from the extreme of debauchery to the 
extreme of fanatical self-denial, collected a few followers, and founded the Franciscan order, 
on the basis that voluntary and absolute poverty was the essence of Christianity —the very 
soul of religion, which he justified by a perversion of Matt. x. 9, 10. 

His followers have exalted him to an equality with Christ, if not in some respects his 
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Pope Nicholas III. sided with the 
Franciscan view, and published the 
bull Exiit qui seminet, that con- 
flicted with the decrees of previous 
Popes. He declared that the per- 
fection of poverty consisted in the 
revouncing of all common, as well 
as private property, and that Christ 
and his apostles had taught and 
practised it. But the Franciscan 
view did not find favour with either 
the secular or regular clergy, who 
had no desire tu aim at such “ per- 
fection” as the rule of the saintly 
Francis contemplated; and in this 
they were sustained by Pope John, 
whose first cautious movement to- 
wards reversing his infallible prede- 
cessor’s decree was, to suspend the 
anathema PopeNicholas had attached 
to his bull against all who should 
attempt to revive the discussion of 
the matter. 

Michael di Cesena, the general 
of the Franciscans, assembled a 
ehapter of the order at Perugia, 
when it was unanimously declared 
that to assert the absolute poverty 
of Christ was not heretical, but 
sound, Catholic doctrine, as deter- 
mined and expressed by the bull of 
Pope Nicholas. 

Exasperated beyond measure by 
the daring attitude of the Fran- 
ciscans, the Pope published a bull 
Ad conditorem Canonum, in which he 
explained away the bull of Nicholas, 
pronounced the chapter of Perugia 
guilty of heresy, and condemned 
the doctrine respecting “ the perfec- 
tion of poverty” as erroneous, 
heretical, and damnable. Thus Pope 
Jobn declared war against a doc- 
trine that had been sanctioned and 
pean by one of his “ infal- 
ible’ predecessors! But the Pope 


superior. 
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further committed himself, for, as 
Mosheim observes :— 


“ Finding that the Franciscans were 
not terrified in the least by this decree, 
he published another yet more flaming 
constitution, about the end of the year 
1324, in which he confirmed his former 
edicts, and pronounced that tenet con- 
cerning the expropriation of Christ 
and his apostles a pestilential, erro- 
neous, damnable, and blasphemous 
doctrine, subversive of the Catholic 
faith, and declared all such as adhered 
to it obstinate heretics, and rebels 
against the Church. 

“In consequence of this merciless 
decree, great numbers of those who 
ae in asserting that Christ and 

is apostles were exactly such mendi- 
cants as Francis would have his 
brethren to be, were apprehended by 
the Dominican Inquisitors, who were 
implacable enemies of the Franciscans, 
and committed to the flames. The his- 
tory of France and Spain, Italy and 
Germany, during this and the follow- 
ing century, abounds with instances of 
this deplorable cruelty.” —Lccles. Hist., 
part 2, c. ii. s. xxix. 


But persecution only had the 
effect of rendering the zeal of the 
Franciscans. more vehement. Di 
Cesena, their general, went to Avig- 
non, and boldly withstood the Pope 
to his facé. He was placed under 
arrest, but escaped, fled to Pisa, 
formally appealed to a General 
Council of the Church, published a 
book on the errors of the Pope, and 
drew up twelve articles of impeach- 
ment for heresy against him, which 
he sent to all the princes and pre- 
lates of Germany ; and these pro- 
ceedings he justified by unanswer- 
able references to the bull of, Ni- 
cholas! Thus, Pope John was in 
this dilemma—he should either 


He bore on his own body the marks of the five wounds of Christ, and Pope 


Alexander V. decreed that all the faithful should believe in the stigmata of St. Francis! 
The Dominicans, who were the great rivals of the Franciscans, also claimed that their, 

founder, St. Dominic, was favoured with similar stigmata ; but, that owing to his extreme 

humility—a quality rare in monkcraft—he never disclosed this special mark of celestial 


favour. 
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conform his opinions to harmonize 
with the bull of Nicholas, or he 
should assert his right to repeal that 
bull. The Franciscans, says Mi'- 
man— 


“ Rested on the distinct irrepealable 
authority of the bull of Pope Nicholas, 
‘as on a rock. It was clear that the 
Pope must rescind the deliberate de- 
cree of his predecessor. Nor was John, 
the pontiff, who would shrink from the 
strongest display of his authority. He 
published two more bulls in succession. 
On the ground of Sacred Scripture, 
and of good sense, his arguments were 
triumphant, but all his subtle inge- 
nuity could not explain away or recon- 
cile his conclusions with the older 
statute. 

“Nothing remained but to declaré 
his power of annulling the acts of his 
holy ancestor. That ancestor, by his 
bull, had annulled those of Gregor 
IX., Innocent IV., and Alexander LV. 
All those who declared that Christ and 
his apostles had no property, only the 
use of things necessary, were pro- 
nounced guilty of damnable heresy. 

“This strange strife which, if any 
strife, might seem altogether of words, 
had a far deeper significance; and led 
to the gravest political and religious 
consequences. Very many of the Fran- 
ciscans in Italy, who swayed at their 
will the popular mind, became fierce 
Ghibellines. They took part with 
Lewis of Bavaria against the Pope. 
In their ranks was found the Anti- 
Pope. 

“The religious consequences; if not 
soimmediately and fully traceable, were 
more extensive and lasting. The con- 
troversy commenced by forcing on a 
severe and intrepid examination of the 
— of Papal powet. The Pope 

nally triumphed, but the victory 
shook his throne to the centre.”— Hist; 
Latin Christ., 4th ed., vol. vii. p. 377. 


The whole of this controversy is 


replete with instruction. We have 
presented broadly before us the sug- 
gestive fact of infallible Popes pro- 
mulgating contradictory decrees— 


an occurrence by no means rare in- 


the history of the Papacy. The 
Church is thus edified with violently 
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conflicting opinions by equally in- 
fallible Popes. ; 

Nicholas, infallibly inspired, an- 
nuls the teaching of three infallible 
predecessors, while John, acting 
under a similar guidance, reprobates 
and denounces as. erroneous and 
heretical what Nicholas had pro- ° 
nounced and decreed to be sound 
orthodox doctrine ! 

Now, in such a case, what becomes 
of infallibility? How are these 
transparent and irreconcilable con- 
tradictions consistent with the pre- 
tensions of the Church to infallible 
teaching and guidance? Excom- 
munications and anathemas are 
thundered against those who adopt 
the opinions of either, and thus the 
ctedulous “faithful” are left in a 
state of extreme perplexity, to be 
tossed and gored on the horns of 
conflicting, but equally infallible 
dilemmas! For what one infalli- 
bility defined and decreed to be an 
Article of Faith, and ordered to be 
received as such under the penalty 
of excommunication and anathema, 
another infallibility denounces as 
damnable heresy, and clearly both 
cannot be right. 

No doubt the general opinion of 
the Church was in favour of John, 
but the great point involved is not 
whether the truth was with John 
or with Nicholas, This is really a 
matter of little moment, while the 
main and vital question strikes at 
the very root of the whole Papal 
system— How came two presumed In- 
allibilities to differ so materially 
about what is the truth? Thisisa 
question that comes home to every 
man’s common sense. It is one 
that no sophistry can evade, and 
which admits only of one answer, 
for how could such differences of 
opinion have occurred, had both 
been infallibly inspired to proclaim 
the truth P—and how can the un- 
doubted fact of such disagreements 
and contradictory decrees, in this 
and similar cases, be considered in 
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any way compatible with the pre- 
tentious dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility ? 

One party maintained that neither 
Christ nor his apostles had any pro- 
perty whatever, either personally 
or in ‘common, and the ortho- 
dox and logieal deduction was 
that the clergy should follow their 
example ; this, however,-was not a 
genes doctrine, but Pope Nicholas 

II. had published a Decretal, Eviit 
qui seminet, in which he declared 
that the perfection of poverty con- 
sisted in the renouncing of all 
common, as well as private property, 
and that Christ and his apostles had 
taught and practised it. 

The other instance in which Pope 
John was held to have committed 
himself by announcing heretical 
doctrine, related to what is known 
as “the Beatific Vision.” He 


preached two sermons, in which he 
taught that “the blessed departed” 
do not see the Divine essence, or 
God, face to face, till the day of the 


general resurrection ; and that none 
are admitted till that day to the 
Beatific Vision, but “only see the 
humanity or the human nature of 
Christ.” 

This doctrine was received with 
universal reprobation by the leading 
divines of the day, and clergy gene- 
rally. Philip VI., King of France, 
summoned all the divines of the 
University of Paris; and all the 
bishops and abbots then in Paris, 
to assemble at the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, and, after mature considera- 
tion, they unanimously condemned 
the doctrine pronounced by an in- 
fallible Pope, to be repugnant to 
scripture, and heretical. 

It is related by Cardinal Pierre 
Ailli, that Philip was so incensed 
against the Pope for promulgating 
such heresy, that he ordered him to 
retract his opinion, or he would have 
him burnt as a heretic! The Pope, 
however, equivocated, and in repl 
to a letter from King Phulip, said, 
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that anxious only for tne discovery 
of the truth, he had left the point 
to be decided by the learned, which 
was a statement notoriously incon- 
sistent with the facts, for he had 
not only decided the point himself, 
but punished parties who dissented 
from him. Ameng others he seized 
and imprisoned one Thomas Wallis, 
an Englishman, belonging to a re- 
ligious order,* who had publicly 
preached against the doctrine. 

The denunciations of the heter- 
odox Pope became more vehement. 
The greater part of the cardinals 
sorrowfully admitted his lamentable 
departure from the orthodox faith. 
All over Christendom his grievous 
heresy was reprobated—his abnega- 
tion of sacred truth bewailed as an 
irreparable scandal on the Church. 
So intense became opposition, that 
John began to quail before it. He 
summoned a Consistory, and sought 
to aay the eclamour against him by 
artfully declaring he retracted the 
doctrine if it was contrary to Scrip- 
ture and the Catholic faith, but he 
would not affirm that itwas! Such 
equivocation, censurable in any one, 
but unspeakably so in a Pope with 
pretensions to be an inspired inter- 
preter of the Almighty mind, natu- 
rally and properly failed to give 
satisfaction, and only exposed the 
Pope to more serious accusations of 
heresy. 

Finally, however, when some 
months afterwards he lay on his 
death-bed, the Pope summoned all 
the cardinals: and bishops then in 
Avignon to his presence, and con- 
fessed that the doctrine he had pro- 
pounded was erroneous, for that 
the blessed departed were admitted 
to the Beatific Vision the moment 
they were purged from their sins. 
He retracted whatever he had said,. 
preached, or written to the con- 
trary, and submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Church and of his 
successors whatever he had said, 
preached, or written on other sub- 
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jects. Mosheim says that the dying 
Pope thus humiliated himself, fear- 
ful of being deemed a heretic after 
his decease. 

Be this as it may, John’s complete 
retraction was made on the 3rd of 
December, 1334, and he died early 
the next morning, in the ninety- 
first year of his age. Thus, as he 
only retracted his heresy a few 
hours before his death, it was said 
of him that he lived a heretic, but 
died a good Catholic! Even 80, 
how does the heresy and the retrac- 
tion square with the dogma of Pay al 
infallibility ? How is it possible 
to reconcile error with truth ? Can 
an infallible oracle pronounce a fal- 
lible judgment? Macbeth asks— 


“ Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, 
and furious, : 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ?” 


He answers, “ No man:” but it ap- 
pears that even greater contradic- 
tions are perfectly reconcilable, if 
we are to credit the propounders of 
the modern dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility ; for a Pope may be at once 
the inspired oracle of God, and yet 


_a false prophet; infallible, and yet 


tallible; at the same time thoroughly 
orthodox and as thoroughly hetero- 
dox; he may decree to-day on a 
point of doctrine, as “ Christ’s 
Vicar,” and retract to-morrow in 
the same capacity, confessing he 
had decreed erroneously—all this 
Pope John did, and notwithstanding 
the marked absurdity of the attempt 
to bring such extremes together and 
reconcile the irreconcilable, we are 
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told it is necessary, in order to merit 
salvation, fora good Roman Catholic 
to believe, as a dogma of faith, that in 
all the phases of his vacillating con- 
duet, of his sayings, preachings, and . 
writings, the Pope was the infallible 
oracle of the Divine mind! 

There can be no doubt whatever 
that, according to the whole scheme 
of the Roman system of faith, the 
doctrine announced by Pope John 
was rank heresy. Not only so, but 
it struck at the root of some of the 
most profitable superstitions that 
appealed to human weakness and 
credulity, and by so doing enrich 
the Chureb, If John was right, 
then the doctrine of purgatory was 
simply a cheat, while all intercessary 
prayers addressed to the Virgin, and 
the multitudinous host of martyrs 
and saints embalmed in the Roman 
calendar, were utterly worthless ! 

This was a logical conclusion from 
which there was no possible escape, 
because such prayers were offered 
on the supposition, which was 
taught as a dogma of faith, that the 
“ blessed departed” had mediatorial 
and propitiatory influence with the 
Almighty; but this belief was at 
once swept away as an imposition, 
and all intercessary prayer became 
a vile artifice for obtaining money 
under false pretences, if Pope 
John’s doctrine was true; for, in 
that case, how could the “ blessed 
departed ”’ have any mediatorial or 
propitiatory influence when they had 
no communion with God? and 
would have none at all until the 
general resurrection ! * 








* “Tf the Virgin, the saints, and martyrs, were not yet admitted to the Divine presence ; 
if they were only in distant and imperfect communication with the Deity, it was absurd to 
uphold their mediatorial office ; it was vain to supplicate the intercession of beings who had 


no access to the judgment-seat of Christ. 


** Moreover, the mere insult thus offered to the dignity of the saints, and the disparage- 
ment of their long-acknowledged merits, were offences very sensibly felt and resented 


thronghout the Christian world. 


** Another reason is likewise mentioned ; and it may be, in fact, the most powerful motive 
of dissatisfaction—if the dangerous opinion were once established, that the souls of the 


just, when liberated from Purgatory, must still await the day of judgment for their recom- 
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The King of France said that 
such a doctrine “ vitiated the Chris- 
tian faith ;” this, perhaps, might be 
a questionable point, but beyond 
doubt its tendency was to uproot 
and destroy the main supports of 
the Roman faith. And so convinced 
of this was the successor of John, 
that he published a constitution in 
which he condemned the doctrine 
announced by him, and declared 
that the souls of the blessed de- 
oe have enjoyed the sight of the 

ivine Essence, or the Beatific 
Vision—that the souls of the just, 
when duly purged of sin, shall enjoy 
the same—that the souls of all who 
die guilty of mortal and unrepented 
sin are cast into hell, the moment 
they leave the body, to be there 
hopelessly tormented for ever; yet 
that all will appear on the judgment 
day before the tribunal of Christ, 
in the presence of the whole human 
race, to receive reward or punish- 
ment. 

Such were the main features of 
this famous constitution which, if 
infallibly propounded, confirms the 
heresy of Pope John, It is now 
the doctrine of the Roman Church, 
and must be believed by all the 
faithful, under penalty of virtual 
excommunication and eternal dam- 
nation. 

During his pontificate of eighteen 
years, Pope John accumulated vast 
treasures. He was, says Mosheim, 
“ crafty and proud, weak, impudent, 
and covetous.” In his contests 
with the Emperor Lewis, he was 
singularly indisereet, and heaped 
humiliation on himself, and gross 
scandals on the Church. He was 
alike superstitious and cruel, Mil- 
man says :— 






pense, the indulgences granted by the Church would be of no avail, and this, as the King 
of France very zealously proclaimed, would be effectually to vitiate the Christian faith,”— 
Waddington’s Hist, of the Church, vol. i. p. 485. 
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authority and of his own name to the 
belief, to the vulgar belief, in sorcery 
and magic. - He sadly showed the sin- 
cerity of his own credulity, as well as 
his relentless disposition, by the ter- 
rible penalties exacted upon wild accu- 
sations of such crimes. The old poetic 
magic of the Greeks and Romans, the 
making an image of wax which melted 
away before a ow fire, and with it the 
strength and life of the sorcerer’s vic- 
tim, was now most in vogue. 

“Louis le Hutin was supposed to 
have perished through this damnable 
art: half-melted images of the King, 
and of Charles of Valois, had been 
discovered or produced; a magician 
and a witch were executed for the 
crime. Even the Pope’s life was not 
secure, either in its own sanctity or by 
virtue of a serpentine ring lent to John 
by Margaret Countess of Foix. 

“ The Pope had pledged all his goods, 
movable and immovable, for the safe 
restoration of this inviolable talisman; 
he had pronounced an anathema 
against all who should withhold it 
from its rightful owner. A dark con- 
spiracy was formed, or supposed to be 
formed, in which many of the cardi- 
nals were involved, against the life of 
the Pope. Whether they were jealous 
of his elevation, or resented his esta- 
blishment of the see at Avignon, ap- 
pears not; but the cardinals made 
their peace. 

“The full vengeance of the Pope 
fell on a victim of the next rank, not 
only guilty, it was averred, of meditat- 
ing this impious deed, but of compas- 
sing it by diabolical arts. Gerold, 
bishop of the Pope’s native city, 
Cahors, had been highly honoured and 
trusted by Clement V. On this charge 
of capital treason, he was now degraded, 
stripped of his episcopal attire, and 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
But the wrath of the Pope was not 
satisfied. He was actually flayed alive, 
and torn asunder by four horses. 

“There is a@ judicial proceeding 
against another lishop (of Aix) for 
professing and practising magical arts 
at Bologna. A fierce and merciless In- 
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quisition was set up; tortures, execu- 
tions, multiplied; many suffered for 
the manufacture of the fatal waxen 
images, a physician and several clerks. 
The Pope issued an edict of terrible 
condemnation, thereby asserting the 
reality of countless forms of sorcery, 
diabolic arts, dealing with evil spirits, 
shutting familiar devils in looking 
qlasses, circlets, and rings. How much 
human blood has been shed by human 
folly !”—Hist. Latin Christ., 4th ed., 
vol. vii. p. 342. 


Yes! but how are we to reconcile 
such “ human folly” with the dogma 
of Papal infallibility ? Is it pos- 
sible to believe that a man who not 
only credited such childish fables, 
but persecuted and murdered nu- 
merous victims, on the assumption 
that they had practised the forbid- 
den arts of sorcery—is it possible 
for any one, possessing a sane under- 
standing, to believe that such a 
man was divinely inspired ¢—that 
he was commissioned to represent 
Divine wisdom on earth? and that 
in all his utterances as Pope, was 
an infallible oracle of truth? The 
Papal system has many nuts hard 
to crack, and very indigestible, but 
assuredly none more so than this 
dogma of infallibility. 

On the death of John, the car- 
dinals remained but seven days in 
conclave, when, though still divided 
by faction, they agreed on the elec- 
tion of a Cistercian monk, a French- 
man, and a cardinal in no way dis- 
tinguished, who took the name of 
Benedict XII. ‘“ You have chosen 
an ass,” he is reported to have said, 
in humility or in irony; but, as 
Milman remarks, “ Benedict did 
himself injustice ; he was a man of 
shrewdness and sagacity; he had 
been a great Pope if bis courage 
had been equal to his prudence. 
His whole pontificate was a tacit 
reproach on the turbulence, im- 
placability, and avarice of his pre- 
decessor.” He is represented as 
“a stranger to the refined arts of 
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the court, but an eminent divine, 
thoroughly acquainted both with the 
civil and the canon law, and, what 
redounds more to his honour, a man 
of most exemplary life and known 
probity.” — Bower, Hist. of the 
Popes, vol. vi. ps 447. 

The wonderful unanimity of the 
cardinals in agreeing to the election 
of Benedict, instead of wrangling 
over it for months and years, was 
ascribed by the writers of those 
days to Divine inspiration, and, no 
doubt, with as good reason as such 
an influence could. be ascribed to 
the election of any of his pre- 
decessors. Perhaps, however, a 
more probable, if a less .creditable 
and more mundane reason may be 
found in the fact; that on the day 
after his election he distributed 
among the cardinals no less a sum 
than 100,000 florins out of the 
enormous treasure so iniquitously 
accumulated by his heretical prede- 
cessor; and shortly after he be- 
stowed 50,000 florins for the repair 
of the churches of Rome. 

After a pontificate of seven years 
Benedict died; without his reign 
having been distinguished by any 
remarkable events beyond what we 
have noticed. His condemnation 
of his predecessor’s heresy was, no 
doubt, the most notable event in 
his career. He has been charged, 
says Bower, with avarice, cruelty, 
and obstinacy; with delighting in 


‘buffoonery and lewd conversations ; 


with frequenting the company of 
women, and making love to them, 
especially to the celebrated Pe- 
trarch’s sister. They add, that he 
liked wine as well as women; that 
in his time libere Papaliter, to 
drink like a Pope, was the current 
hrase to express hard drinking, 
and that a few days after his fu- 
neral, the following distich was fixed 
on his tomb :— 
“Iste fuit Nero, laicis mors, vipera 
Clero— 
“ Devius & vero, cuppa repleta mero.” 
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But a far more generous and, we 
believe, just. estimate of his character 
-has come down to us, as given by 
Bower, already quoted, and Mosheim 
says: “If we overlook his supersti- 
tion, the prevailing blemish of this 
barbarous age, it must be allowed 
that he was a man of integrity and 
merit.” (Eccles. Hist. Cent. xiv. 
c. ii. 8. ix.) One fact speaks greatly 
in his favour ; he would not follow 
the arrogant and ambitious policy of 
his predecessors, who aimed at a 
universal supremacy in temporal 
matters, and he never could be 
prevailed on to confirm any of the 
sentences pronounced by John 
against the Emperor Lewis. 

In electing a successor to Benedict 
there were only seventeen cardinals 
engaged, and they remained in con+ 
clave but two days, when they 
unanimously elected a cardinal 
presbyter, who took the name of 
Clement VI. 

The Romans no sooner heard of 
the election than they sent an 


embassy to Clement, praying him 
to come and reside in Rome, as their 
Pope and Chief, and also to order 
that the Jubilee year, instituted by 
Boniface VIII., should be celebrated 
every fifty years, instead of every 


century. The first request the 
Pope refused, but the second, which 
appealed to the grossest and most 
degrading superstitions that could 
influence the human mind; he cheer- 
fully granted. 

Being aman of violent and haughty 
disposition, anxious above all things 
to increase the riches, and extend 
the aggrandizement of the Papacy, 
he at once adopted, and proceeded 
to enforce, the policy of Pope John 
against the Emperor Lewis; and the 
German princes who supported 
him. He renewed and confirmed 
by a bull all the sentences of 
deposition and excommunication 
which John had pronounced, and 
also excommunicated the Arch- 
bishop of Metz, who adhered to the 
Emperor. 
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Being weary of the contest, and 
desirous of peace, the Emperor 
sent an embassy to the Pope in 
the hope of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion. Clement conducted himself 
in the most imperious manner, and 
declared that; as the price of ab- 
solution from the censures and 
sentences his enormous wickedness 
had drawn upon him, the Emperor 
should acknowledge himself guilty 
of all the heresies with which he 
had been charged; renounce and 
abjure them all, especially the 
opinion that it belonged to the 
Emperor to appoint or depose the 
Pope; that he should relinquish 
the title of king or emperor, resign 
the government of the empire, 
and not resume it without the per- 
mission of the Apostolic See; that 
he should deliver up to the Pope, 
and leave, without reserve, at his 
disposal], himself, his children, and 
all his hereditary dominions, terri- 
tories; and estates; and that he 
should acknowledge the empire to 
be in the gift of the Apostolic See! 

Terms involving greater insult 
and degradation both to the empire 
and to the Emperor could not well 
have been proposed. ‘Their extreme 
violence was their best corrective, 
and, no doubt, the Emperor’s am- 
bassadors so considered when they 
accepted and signed them in a 
public Consistory, and, having pro- 
cured an authentic copy, departed. 

Surprised and indignant at the - 
audacious demands of the Pope, the 
Emperor turned them to his own 
advantage. He had copies sent to 
all the princes, states, and cities 
of the empire, with a letter from 
himself, stating that, personally, be 
was prepared to make any sacrifice 
to secure peace, but as the terms 
demandéd by the Pope concerned 
the honour and majesty of the 
empire, he could not accept them 
without their approbation and con- 
sent. eG 

The Papal demands, as they be- 
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‘come known, excited the greatest 
indignation, and a Diet held at 
Frankfort, in September 1344, de- 
clared them to be unjust, adverse to 
the sovereign rights of the empire, 
and repugnant to the oath which 
both they and the Emperor had 
taken. They were,.therefore, in- 
dignantly rejected. 

When informed of those pro- 
ceedings, Clement renewed and 
confirmed all the sentences and 
anathemas that had been pro- 
nounced against the Emperor, and 
wrote to the electors, ordering them 
to proceed at once and elect a new 
emperor. The electors, however, not 
obeying, another peremptory mes- 
sage was sent, with an intimation 
that, if the election was not made 
within a prescribed time, the Pope 
would himself appoint an emperor, 
as the right of election was origi- 
nally conferred on them by the 
Apostolic See. 

After some delay, Clement deter- 

* mined to have a new emperor 

elected, and, as a _ preparatory 

measure, fulminated a final sentence 
of excommunication against Lewis. 

This bull. was by far the most 

terrible that had as yet been pre- 
pared in the Papal laboratory. 

“In the vigour and fury of its 

curses,” as Milman observes, “ it 
transcended all that had yet, in 
the wildest times, issued from the 

Roman See.” Having accused the 

Emperor of various crimes, the holy 
and inspired Pope thus mercilessly 


heaps imprecations on his devoted 
head :— 


“We humbly implore the Divine 
Power to confute the madness, and 
crush the pride of the aforesaid Lewis, 
to cast him down by the might of the 
Lord’s right hand, to deliver him into 
the hands of his enemies, and of those 
that persecute him. 

“Let the unforeseen snare fall upon 
him ! 

“Be he accursed in his going out 
and his coming in! 
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“The Lord strike him with blind- 
ness, and madness, and fury! 

“May the heavens reign lightning. | 
upon him! 

“May the wrath of Almighty God, 
and of the blessed apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, turn against him in this 
world and in the world to come! 

“May the whole world war upon 
him! 

“‘ May the earth open and swallow 
him up quick! 

** May his name be blotted out in 
his own generation, his memory perish 
from the earth ! 

“ May the elements be against him, 
and his dwelling be desolate! 

“ The merits of all the Saints at rest ~ 
confound him, and execute vengeance 
on him in this life! 

“ Be his sons cast forth from their 
homes and be delivered before his eyes 
into the hands of his enemies!”— 
Raynaldus, Ann. 1436. 


Having thus overwhelmed Lewis 
with curses, the holy pontiff di- 
rected the electors to choose a new 
emperor, and recommended Charles, 
son of the King of Bohemia, as - 
worthy of the office. But, as the 
majority of the electors who fa- 
voured Lewis still refused obedience 
to the Pope’s imperious bebests, he 
induced the minority to assemble 
and elect Charles, who had pur- 
chased the Pope’s support by bind- 
ing himself to him as a vassal. 

The election of Charles was in 
die course approved and confirmed 
by the Pope, and he was crowned 
at Bonn by the Archbishop of 
Cologne. The result of all this 
would have been the rekindling of 
a terrible civil war in Germany had 
not the Emperor Lewis opportunely 
died. Negotiations for peace then 
followed; but, Pope Clement still 
remaining inexorable to any terms 
consistent with the dignity of the 
empire, the majority of the electors 
assembled and offered the imperial 
crown to Edward III. of England, 
but owing to his embroilment with 
France he had to decline the honour; 
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whereupon it was offered to the 
Count of Thuringia, who was 
esteemed the most skilful general 
of his day, and who had served the 
late emperor faithfully. 

After much entreaty the count 
accepted the honour, and as the 
Pope had the presumption to assert 
that no one elected had authority 
until his election was approved and 
confirmed by him, in opposition to 
such an insolent pretension. the 
newly elected emperor published 
an edict, in which he declared that, 
as in accordance with the law of 
the empire established by his pre- 
decessor, the election of an emperor 
did not require the confirmation of 
the Pope, he renewed and con- 
firmed that law, and consequentl 
- declared “ all acts inconsistent wit 
it, more especially the decrees of 
the Popes, to be repugnant to the 
Apostolic and Catholic doctrine, it 
being notorious that by the laws, 
both human and divine, the Pope 
ought to be subject to the Emperor ; 
and the Emperor is subject, iu tem- 
porals, to no power on earth.” 

The bold and dignified protest of 
the new emperor against the usur- 
pations of Papal tyranny gave 
general satisfaction, but the na- 
tional rejoicing was turned to grief 
by the sudden death of the emperor 
before he had reigned six months. 
In this dire emergency, with no 
one to take his place, the country 
exhausted by long and devastating 
wars, the electors deemed it the 
soundest policy to agree among 
themselves to accept Charles of 
Bohemia, the Papal nominee, as 
Emperor, and thus avert the terrible 
calamities which would necessaril 
result were another emperor elected. 
Accordingly, they accepted Charles, 
but as they would not recognize the 


validity of his previous election, 
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they obliged him to submit to be 
elected anew. 

Thus terminated for a time the 
contest between Germany and the 
Papacy, shortly after which Cle- 
ment was seized with a dangerous 
illness. He then appears to have 
become painfully conscious of his 
own imperfections, for he published 
a constitution which is one of the 
many stumbling-blocks impossible 
to get over, in the way of accept- 
ing the dogma of Papal infallibi- 
lity. In this remarkable document 
Clement does not represent himself 
as an infallible oracle, the mouth- 
piece of the Divine Mind, the un- 
erring “ Vicar of Christ on earth ;” 
on the contrary, he implies that he 
is a weak, fallible man, lying, as 
he thought, on his death-bed, and 
troubled with doubts about his own 
salvation. In this condition he 
declared that if in disputing, preach- 
ing, or teaching, he had advanced 
anything contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine, or to good morals, he re- 
tracted it, and submitted the whole 
to the judgment of his saccessors. 

Is this the language of infallibi- 
lity ? Could a Pope, conscious of 
his own total exemption from error 
—fully inspired with the conviction 
that & was “ Christ’s Vicar on 
earth,” and privileged, as such, to 
declare to the world the will of the 
Almighty Mind—could it be pos- 
sible for such a privileged being to 
feel and confess himself fallible p— 
liable to fall into error when dis- 
puting, or preaching, or teaching ? 

s not'the supposition an absurdity? 
and how is it possible to reconcile 
such facts of history with the Vati- 
can decree of 1870? 

Clement, however, recovered, but 
a few months afterwards was seized 
with fever, and died in December, 
1352.* His character is variously 


* Clement accumulated vast riches by the sale of benefices and such like traffic. Sismondi 
relates that, the moment his death was known, his whole household broke loose, and rushed 
to plunder his treasure ; not a single servant remained to watch the body of his master. 

While thus intent on plunder, some of the lights that were burniog around the corp:e 
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represented. A contemporary writer 
says that he was most luxuri- 
ant and extravagant in his living, 
and surpassed all his predecessors 
in conferring the riches and honours 
of the Church on his relations, both 
lay and clerical, though many of 
the latter led scandalous lives. He 
purchased great estates for them, 
and allied his numerous nephews 
and nieces with some of the best 
families in France. His nephew, 
Peter Roger, he made a cardinal 
when not eighteen years of age! 
It is also alleged that he was, when 
an archbishop, too susceptible of 
the charms of female society, and 
that this disposition he freely in- 
dulged in when he became Pope. 

‘The court of Avignon is repre- 
sented to have become during the 
pontificate of Clement the most 
splendid, perhaps the gayest, in 
Christendom. The Pope was more 
than royal in the number and attire 
of his retainers, and his life was a 
constant succession of ecclesiastical 
pomps, gorgeous receptions, and 
luxurious banquets, to which ladies 
were freely admitted. It is related 
that his intimacy with the Countess 
of Turenne was of the tenderest 
nature, and that, being as rapacious 
as she was beautiful and imperious, 
she openly maintained a scandalous 
traffic in preferments and benefices. 
—WM. Villani, |. 3. ¢. 43. 

Clement was “famous for no- 
thing,” says Mosheim, “ but his 
excessive zeal for extending the 
Papal authority ;’’ except, remarks 
Waddington, “ for manners little 
becoming the sacred profession, and 
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for the most unrestrained and un- 
muffled profligacy. The dissolute 
morals of the court corrupted the 
whole city; Petrarch, who resided 
there for a time, represents Avig- 
non as the sink of Christendom, 
where the most horrible vices were 
practised by the clergy. In his 
letters he refers, with extreme 
loathing, to the frightful immora- 
lities of the clerical orders. 

We have seen how Pope Boniface 
VIII. claimed to be lord of the 
universe; in which capacity he as- 
serted his sovereign right to dis- 
pose of all newly discovered lands, 
whether continental or insular, and 
Clement, nothing loath, followed his 
example. The Fortunate Islands 
of the ancients were rediscovered 
during his pontificate; whereupon 
the Pope appointed the Earl of 
Claremont, who was allied with the 
royal families of France and Castile, 
king of those islands, with the title 
of King of the Fortunate. 

The Pope had a magnificent coro- 
nation for his new king—presented 
him with a sceptre of gold, and 
placed a golden crown on his head. 
The fortune of the king, however, 
unfortunately belied his title, for he 
had prepared an epxensive expedi- 
tion to take possession of his new 
kingdom, when the great battle of 
Cressy resulted in such a glorious 
victory for England, that the forces 
and fleet he had céllected were re- 
quired for the defence of France; 
and so his dream of kingly domi- 
nion vanished.* 

He was also deeply imbued with 
superstitions, and, ordering the Ju- 





fell down, and set fire to the bed. 


The flames were extinguished, but not until they 


had consumed balf the body of the richest Pope who had ever governed the Church. 
* The discovery of the islands was forgotten after this time, and remained in oblivion 
for nearly three quarters of a century, when they were rediscovered by a Norman navigator 


named Bethencourt, who sold his knowledge to Spain. 


When the Spaniards took possession 


of the islands they found the inhabitants living, like wild beasts, in woods and caves; and 
there was a great number of unusually large dogs. This led them to name the largest 
island, now Teneriffe, Canaria ; hence the name Canary, which is now applied to the whole 


group. 
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bilee to be observed every fifty 
years, showed his desire to enrich 
the Church regardless of the means. 
In 1348 he published a bull, which 
was circulated throughout Christen- 
dom, exhorting the faithful to avail 
themselves of the approaching Jubi- 
lee, as very few would, in all proba- 
bility, live to see another. Pilgrims 
flocked from all parts of the then 
known world to Rome. The his- 
torian, M. Villani, who was there, 
says it was impossible to ascertain 
correctly the exact number that 
crowded the city from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Jubilee 
year, but that it was computed from 
one million to twelve hundred 
thousand pilgrims were daily in 
Rome from Christmas, 1349, to 
Easter, March 28th, 1350, and 
about eight hundred thousand from 
Easter to Ascension-day and Whit- 
Sunday; and that, notwithstanding 
the excessive heats of that summer, 
and the busy harvest-time, there 
were never less than two hundred 
thousand on any day, while the 
crowds at the end of the year were 
equal to those at the beginning. 

It was also estimated that, out of 
the immense multitudes of both 
sexes thus impelled by superstition 
to Rome, scarcely one in ten re- 
turned home—death made such 
havoc among them, owing to the 
fatigues of the journey, the want of 
the common nécessaries of life, and 
the sufferings endured from want of 
shelter. The Romans exacted a far 
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higher price for lodgings, for pro- 
visions of all kinds, even for bread, 
than the great mass of the pilgrims 
could afford to pay. Almost every 
house was converted into an inn, 
and the object of every Roman was 
to extort all he possibly could 
from the miserable pilgrims. The 
legate whom Clement sent to regu- 
late matters during the holy year, 
seeing the evila caused by the ex- 
orbitant exactions of the Romans, 
shortened the time that was ap- 
pointed for the pilgrims to visit the 
various churches. This so provoked 
the Romans, that he had to fly from 
the city to escape being murdered.— 
M. Villani, |. 1. ¢ 56, 88.* 

Clement left behind him anything 
but a flattering description of the 
secular clergy of his: day. Like the 
generality of Popes, he was very 
partial to the various monastic 
orders, who have always been, as a 
rule, the most ardent and unscrupu- 
lous supporters of Papal pretensions. 
In 1840 adreadful plague broke out 
in Asia, ‘and, aealaall extending 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, reached Italy, and thence 
spread all over Europe, raging 
every where with unprecedented fury, 
and followed by an awful mortality. 

It was alleged that the monksand 
friars had taken advantage of this 
direful scourge to enrich themselves 
by obtaining immense death-bed 
bequests, and, after the plague had 
subsided, the parish priests made a 
special complaint against the Mendi- 


* The same authority says that three churches were appointed which should be visited in 
order to obtain the promised indulgences, &c., and that in visiting those churches, ‘ in- 
cluding the distance from his lodging and his return to it, each pilgrim performed about 
eleven miles. The streets were perpetually full, so that one was obliged, whether on foot 
_- horseback, to follow the crowd ; and this made the progress very slow and disagree- 
able. 

‘*The Holy Napkin of Christ was shown at St. Peter's every Sunday and solemn festival, 
for the consolation of the pilgrims. The press then was so great and indiscreet ; so it hap- 
pened that sometimes two, sometimes four, or six, or even twelve, were found there crushed 
or trampled to death.” 

It must be observed that every pilgrim, in visiting the appointed shrines, was required to 
”_ an offering, and of these oblations, which amounted to immense sums, the Pope had 
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cant Friars as having been the prime 
offenders in this respect. A peti- 
tion was presented to the Pope in a 
full Consistory, praying that the 
Mendicant Friars should be abol- 
ished, or at least that they should be 
prohibited from preaching, hearing 
confessions, and burying the dead, 
and this petition was warmly sup- 
ported by a great number of car- 
dinals and bishops. The Pope, how- 
ever, took the part of the Mendi- 
cants, and in his reply to the petition 
has left on record a lively, graphic, 
and—we are bound to believe— 
perfectly truthful description of the 
secular clergy of the age. He said :— 


“The Mendicants have exposed their 
lives by attending dying persons and 
administering the sacrament to them, 
while you, consulting your own safety, 
fled from the danger, and abandoned 
your flock. You have, therefore, no 
reason to complain of what they have 
got, as they have got it by performing 
the duty which you have neglected, 
though incumbent on you. 

“They employ the little they have 
earned in new buildings, repairing, or 
embellishing their churches; but you 
would, perhaps, have applied it to very 
different uses. 

“You advise me to silence them, and 
leave the preaching of the word entirely 
to you. And what would you preach ? 
Surely not humility,as you are known 
to be the most haughty, the most proud 
set of men upon earth, and the most 
pompous in your attendants and equi- 
pages. 
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“Would you recommend poverty, 
and the contempt of worldly wealth P 
You, whom no benefices can satisfy, 
however accumulated ! 

“Would you urge fasting, abstinence, 
and a mortified Wife, while you fare 
sumptuously, and indulge yourselves in 
the most delicate meals ? 

“As for your chastity, I leave your- 
selves to consider whether you could 
witha good grace recommend that virtue 
to others! ‘God knows your lives— 
how your bodies are pampered with 

leasures. If you hate the Begging 

‘riars, and close your doors against 
them, it is that they may not see your 
lives; you had rather waste your wealth 
on eee and ruffians than on Mendi- 
cants. 


““The Mendicants preach nothing 
but what by their example they show 
to be practicable, whereas many amongst 
you preach one thing, and practise the 
quite contrary.” 


It will be observed that the Pope 
does not deny the accusation against 
the Mendicants of having prostituted 
their spiritual influence for the vile 
purpose of extorting death-bed be- 
quests, but rather excuses their 
conduct, and inferentially applauds 
it, on the assumption that they de- 
voted the plunder thus obtained to 
Church purposes—the end justified 
the means! This has long been a 
standard dogma of Papal morality, 
and here we have a Pope teaching 
it in all the perfection of its de- 
testable depravity .* 

In this controversy the Arch- 


* The Mendicants, or begging friars, had their existence in the thirteenth century, and 
their vows of poverty and mendicity contrasted favourably with the luxury and corruption 
in which the monastic orders then wallowed. They rapidly acquired a character for superior 
sanctity, and, as their fame increased, so did they gradually depart from the rules, and relax 
the discipline established by their founders. 

The Mendicants multiplied so rapidly that Pope Gregory X., in 1272, suppressed a great 
number, and reduced the orders or denominations to four, viz., the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Carmelites, and the Hermits of St. Augustine. These orders were highly 
favoured by the Popes, and in return supported, to the extremest extent, the extravagant 
pretensions of the most ambitious pontiffs. 

The Dominicans and the Franciscans became the most powerful orders, and, ostensibly 
professing mendicity, spared no mendacity-in acquiring riches and power, while animated by 
the most deadly hatred the one against the other. They ruled in Europe before the Refor- 
mution, as the Jesuits have done, in Roman Catholic States, since their establishment. 

The Mendicants most decidedly did not merit, asa body, the eulogium pronounced on 
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bishop of Armagh took an active 
and most distinguished part in de- 
nouncing the vices, false pretences, 
and pretensions of the Mendicant 
orders. He wrote against them 
with great effect, and in his work 
Defensorium Curatorum — which 
caused great trepidation and flutter- 
ingin the Mendicant dove-cots—he 
ably upheld the rights and privileges 
of the secular clergy, and contended 
that the so-called “ reguMars ” should 
be excluded from the performance of 
all priestly duties. This so alarmed 
the Mendicants, that they com- 
plained to the Pope, and, having 
great influence with him, the Arch- 
bishop was summoned to Avignon, 

severely reprimanded, and ordered 
not to interfere in future with those 
sturdy beggars, nor suffer them to 
be interfered with or disturbed by 
others.* 

On the death of Clement, the 
cardinals in conclave: were about to 
elect John de Birelle, general of the 
Carthusians, a man, says Bower, “in 
high reputation for his learning as 
well as the sanctity of his life; and 
so great was the opinion they all 
entertained of him, that he would 
have been elected at once had not 
one of the cardinals diverted the 
rest from it by representing him as 
au enemy to all pompand grandeur, 
and telling them that, should they 






them by Pope Clement, and, however bad the secular clergy may have been, undoubtedly the 
Mendicants were equally corrupt and worthless, if not more so. 


choose him, they would soon have 
reason to repent of their choice, that 
he would certainly reduce them to . 
their original condition, and that i 

a few days their fine horses anit 
be all sent to the cart and the 
plough.” —Hist, of the Popes, vol. vi. 
p. 481. 

The cardinals then drew up six 
articles, which they each individually 
swore to observe, in case of being 
elected pontiff. The object was to 
restrain the despotism of the Popes, 
and secure the independence of the 
cardinals. They then without de- 
lay unanimously elected the Bishop 
of Ostia to the Pontifical Cnair, and 
he took the name of Innocent VI. 
No sooner, however, had he been 
enthroned, than he turned round 
and broke his oath, He declared 
that the articles which he had sworn 
to observe were illegal, and not 
binding on him; yet, had he not taken 

a solemn oath to observe them, he 
never would have been elected Pope! 
If he knew the articles were repug- 
nant ‘to the canons, why did he 
swear to observe them? By swear- 
ing he became Pope, but when Pope 
to have observed his oath faithfully 
would have greatly limited his 
power; and the fact stands incon- 
testable that he declared his oath 
not binding. The conclusion natu- 
rally suggested by such a state of 


The conduct of these Mendicants became, in the fourteenth century, so intolerable, and 
80 universal was the odium they incurred, that, as Mosheim observes, “there was scarcely a 
province or a university in Europe, in which bishops, clergy, and doctors were not warmly 
engaged in opposition to the Dominicans and Franciscans, who employed the power and 
authority they had received from the Popes in undermining the ancient discipline of the 
Church, and assuming to themselves a certain superintendence in religious matters.” — 


Eccles. Hist. Cent. xiv., part 2, c. ii. s. xviii. 


* Among other things the Archbishop complained that it was the practice of the Men- 
dicants to entice the students at the University of Oxford to confess to them, and then 
employ all their arts of seduction to prevail on them to enter their order—especially those 


who were heirs or had expectations of property. 


And also, that in consequence of this interference parents refused to send their sons to 
Oxford, so that the number of students had been reduced, in his time, from 30,000 te 


6,000.— Walsingham, Kaw. III. 


With respect to the 30,000 or 6,000 students at Oxfurd, Hume asks to some purpose, 
‘*What was the occupation of all these young men?” And his answer is, ‘‘To learn 
very bad Latin, and still worse logic.” Oxford was then an overgrown, indifferent school. 
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facts, is not very favourable to the 
character of the Pope. 

The pontificate of Innocent was 
duglorious. He entangled himself in 
a humiliating dispute with the Ger- 
man clergy about money. He de- 
manded an extraordinary subsidy 
of the tenth of all ecclesiastical 
revenues for the use of the Apostolic 
Chamber ; but led by the clergy of 
Treves, Mayence, and Cologne, who 
determinedly refused payment, all 
the ecclesiastical orders throughout 
the whole empire united to resist 
the demand; and the Pope had to 
yield, for he was powerless to 
enforce obedience. 

The princes of the empire held a 
meeting in 1359, when the Count 
Palatine, in defence of the action 
taken by the clergy, said :— 


“The Romans have always con- 
sidered Germany as a mine of gold, and 
have invented various methods to ex- 
haust it. And what does the Pope give 
in return but epistles and speeches ? 
Let him be master of all the benefices 
as to their collation, but let him leave 
the revenues to those who own them. 

“We send abundance of money into 
Italy for divers manufactures, and to 
Avignon for our children who study 
there, and who there solicit, let us not 
say purchase, benefices. 

** No one is ignorant what sums are 
every year carried from Germany to the 
court of Rome, forthe confirmation of 
prelates, the obtaining of benefices, the 
carrying on of suits and appeals before 
the Holy See—for dispensations, abso- 
lutions, indulgences, privileges, and 
other favours. 

“In all former days the archbishops 
used to confirm the elections of the 
bishops, their suffragans; but in our 
timeJ ohn XXII. violently usurped that 
right. And now another Pope demands 
from his clergy a new and unheard-of 
subsidy, threatening his censures on all 
who refuse or oppose. Resist the begin- 
ning of this evil, and permitnot the estab- 
lishment of this degrading servitude.” 
—Fleury, Hist. Eccles., |. xcvi.s. xxxiii. 


The Emperor Charles 1V. highly 
approved of the resistance offered to 
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the Pope’s demand, but at the same 
time he reprobated and denounced 
in the strongest terms the pride, 
avarice, Juxurious indulgences, and 
ungodly lives of the’ bishops and 
clergy generally. Addressing the 
Papal Nuucio, he asked how it was 
that the Pope, who was so ready to 
tax the property of the clergy, 
exhibited such lukewarmness re- 
specting the correction of their lives 
and the restoration of discipline ? 
The Pope did make some attempts 
to stem the torrent of vice and cor- 
ruption that flooded the Church, but 
his efforts were futile. 

Innocent added to the supersti- 
tious observances that already over- 
whelmed the Church, obscured the 
purity and simplicity of primi- 
tive Christianity, extinguished true 
Sw gt made Christian ceremonial 
ittle else than a caricature of Pagan 
and Judaical rites. The Emperor 
having become possessed of some 
fictitious relies, to wit, the spear 
with which the centurion pierced the 
side of Christ, one of the nails 
with which Christ was nailed to the 
cross, and the table-cloth that was 
used at the last supper, the Pope, 
favouring the ridiculous supposition 
that they were genuine and worthy 
of pious preservation and venera- 
tion, instituted the Festival of the 
Holy Spear, ordered it to be cele- 
brated annually in Germany on the 
first Friday after the Octave of 
Easter, and granted special indul- 
gences to all who visited on that da 
the shrine where it was deposited. 
Even assuming that the “spear” 
was a truerelic instead of a notorious 
counterfeit, why should it be called 
“holy?” Why should it have a 
festival? Why should special 
spiritual favours or indulgences be 
granted to those who went on a 
particular day to look at it,even with 
eyes of wonder and veneration ? 
Is all this consistent with the true 
spirit of rational Christianity, or is - 
it rather the artful device of ava- 
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ricious priestcraft, that trades on 
the superstitious weaknesses and 
credulities of mankind ? 

Innocent .died on the 12th of 
September, 1362, and was succeeded 
by a . Benedictine abbot, who 
assumed the name of Urban. V., and 
was, says Mosheim, “ entirely free 
from all the grosser vices, if we ex- 
cept those which cannot easily be 
separated from the Papal dignity.” 
The See of Avignon had remained 
vacant since the year 1349—pur- 
posely kept so in order that the 

opes might enjoy its rich revenues ; 
Urban, however, among bis first acts, 
filled the see by appointing thereto 
his own brother. 

Soon after his election, Urban re- 
solved to restore the Holy See to 
Rome, and in January, 1367, he de- 
parted from Avignon for that pur- 
pose, but did not enter Rome till 
the following October. It is related 
that he went in solemn procession 
from St. Peter’s to the Lateran 
basilica, and entering the place 
called the Sancta Sanctorum, where 
the supposed heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul were kept, he took them 
out and showed them from a baleony 
to the immense multitude assem- 
bled in the square. Ashamed of the 
common wooden bexes in which the 
heads were kept, he ordered new 
cases of gold and silver, adorned 
with rich jewels and precious stones, 


to be prepared for their reception, 


and on this piece of superstitious 
folly be lavished 30,000 florins. 
Urban then invited the Emperor 
to invade Italy at the head of 
an army of 20,000, for the pur- 
_— of punishing the Duke of 
ilan, who, he alleged, had seized 
some territories belonging to the 
Church. The Emperor ravaged the 


* Milanese with fire and sword, and 


then repaired to Rome, where he 
was joined by the Empress, who 
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was crowned by the Pope. In the 
procession to the Church of St. 
Peter, the Einperor walked by the 
side of the Pope, holding the bridle 
of his horse. 

The Pope was not satisfied with 
the state of affairs in Italy, and, for 
reasons he did not disclose, had 
resolved on returning to Avignon, 
whey he was taken iumpoulie ill. 

It is stated that he frequently 
confessed, and caused his bed to be 
placed before the altar. of St. Peter, 
and there declared; in the presence 
of his household and others, that 
“he held and firmly believed what- 
ever the holy Catholic Church held 
and believed, and that he had never 
knowingly departed from her defini- 
tions””—a declaration, by the way, 
not very consistent with his pre- 
sumed infallibility, for, if it was 
possible that he could have unknow- 
ingly departed from the definitions 
of the Church, how could he be 
infallible ? 

In 1366 Urban made a demand 
on England for thirty-three years’ 
arrears of tribute, which he claimed 
as due under the engagement con- 
tracted by King John as a vassal of 
the Apostolic See ;-and he declared 
that, if the amount was not paid at 
once,. he would commence a suit in 
his own court for the recovery of 
the penalties contained in the 
original grant. Lingard relates 
that— 


“When the Parliament met, the 
King assembled the lords spiritual 
and temporal in the white hensiete 
at Westminster, communicated to them 
the Papal demand, and solicited their. 
advice. The prelates requested a day 
to consult in private, and returning 
the next morning, answered, that 
neither John nor any other person 
could subject the kingdom to another 
power without the consent of the 
nation.* 


* This reply was conceived in the same spirit as the noble answer returned by the Par- 


liament of Merton, when’the Papacy required that the municipal law of England should be 
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“The temporal peers concurring in 
their opinion, it was communicated to 
the Commons, who willingly expressed 
their assent; and the public instru- 
ment was drawn up in the name of 
the King, Lords, and Commons, re- 
peating the answers of the bishops, and 
adding that the Act of John was done, 
without the consent of the realm, and. 
against the tenor of the oath which he 
had taken at his coronation. 

“Tt was then resolved by the “Lords 
and Commons (the King and prelates 
had withdrawn), that if the Pope 
attempted to enforce his claim by 
process.of law, or by any other means, 
they would resist, and stand against 
him to the utmost in their power. 
This solemn determination set the 


uestion at rest for ever.—Hist. of 
Des. 6th ed., vol. iii. p. 126. 


Thus. was England delivered 
from the base vassalage to Rome, 
under which she was placed by 
the ignoble John. The Roman 
Catholic prelates of those days 
acted, in this matter, with a spirit 
worthy of Englishmen. ‘There was 
no acknowledgment of Papal pre- 
tensions to authority in temporals 
within the realm of England, such 
as the Ultramontane faction of the 
present day would gladly assert 
and see exercised. 

But the patriotic action of Par- 
liament was not confined to deli- 
vering the realm from the degrada- 
tion of John’s vassalage tribute; 
there were other Papal exaetions 
to be resisted; for instance, the 
Papal claim to First Fruits had 
become very oppressive, and had 
given rise to the most scandalous 
abuses. This led to the enact- 
ment of two important measures— 
the Statute of Provisors, which ren- 
dered it penal to procure from 
Rome any presentations to bene- 
fices in England, and restoring and 
securing the rights of all patrons 
and electors, which the Popes had 
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largely encroached on and usurped ; 
also the Statute Premunire, which 
declared every person outlawed 
who carried any cause by way of 
appeal to the Papal court. 

Dr. Lingard, with commendable 
candour, admits that the complaints 
of the nation against Papal rapa- 
city were well founded. Although 
a Roman Catholic, he was an En- 
glishman, and it would be more 
creditable if Cardinal Manning, and 
other superstitious idolaters of 
Papal pretensions, eould catch the 
faintest reflection of his patriotic 
spirit. Respecting this contest be- 
tween the Parliament of England 
and Papal rapacity, Dr. Lingard 
writes thus :— 


“ Of the primacy of the pontiff, or 
of his spiritual jurisdiction, there was 
no question; both these were repeat- 
edly acknowledged by the Commons 
in their petitions, and by the King in 
his letters. 

* But it was contended that the 
Pope was surrounded by subtle and 
rapacious counsellors, who abused, for 
their own emolument, the confidence 
of their master; that by their advice 
he had ‘ accroached’ to himself a tem- 
poral authority to which, as it invaded 
the rights of others, he could have no 
claim; and that, when repeated re- 
monstrances had failed, it was lawful 
to employ the resources of the civil 
power in the just defence of civil 
rights. ’ 

‘It was in vain that the pontiff, on 
account of his pre-eminent dignity 
in the Church, claimed a right to 
dispose of its revenues for its ad- 
vantage; the new statutes were put 
into execution; and the same legisla- 
tors who received with deference the 
doctrinal decisions and disciplinary re- 
gulations of their chief pastor, visited 
with the severest penalties of the law 
the clergyman who procured from him, 
the provision to a benefice in opposition 
to the rights of the patron. 

“This is an important occurrence 


altered to agree with the canon law of Rome—Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, was the 


memorable rebuff Papal insolence received. 
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in our history, as it proves beyond 
contradiction that the distinction be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal 
power of the a which is mawn- 
tained by the Catholics of the present 
day, was a principle fully recognized 
and asserted by their Catholic ances- 
tors many centuries ago.” 


This is quite true, but not at all 
applicable to the degenerate Ultra- 
montane Romanists of the present 
day, whose ignoble boast it is to be 
Papists first, and Englishmen after- 
wards! There is, however, we are 
happy to believe, a large, influen- 
tial, and increasing body of Roman 
Catholics in these kingdoms, who 
worthily inherit the spirit of in- 
dependence that actuated their 
honourable ancestors, and who 
would not permit their civil rights 
to be at the mercy or influence of 
a foreign priest, as the Ultra- 
montanes desire. Dr. Lingard 
goes on to observe :— 


“In the obstinacy with which the 
court of Rome urged the exercise of 
these obnoxious claims, it is ae 
to discover any traces of that political 
wisdom for which it has been cele- 
brated. Its conduct tended to loosen 
the ties which bound the people to the 
head of the Church; to nourish a 
spirit of opposition te his authority, 
and to create a willingness to listen 
to the declamations, and adopt the 
a of religious innevators.”*— 

id. p. 132. 


_ Urban died in December, 1370, 
and was succeeded by Peter Roger, 
@ cardinal deacon, who took the 
name of Gregory XI. The Romans 
immediately sent a highly influen- 
tial embassy, inviting him most 
earnestly to reside with his Court 
at Rome. He expressed in reply 
an ardent desire to comply with 


their request, and hoped soon to 
do so. 

At this time the Florentines were 
at war with the States of the Church, 
and the Pope not only excommu- 
nicated, but preached a crusade 
against them, and was embroiled 
with this contest during the whole 
of his pontificate. Some say that 
Gregory was moved to transfer his 
residence to Rome, in the hope 
of being better enabled to pro- 
tect the temporal interests of the 
Papacy. Others allege that the 
Romans, suspecting he only amused 
them with fair words, and had no 
intention of leaving Avignon, re- 
presented to him that being Roman 
pontiff, and so styled, and acknow- 
ledged by the Christian world, he 
ought to reside with his court at 
Rome ; that they were determined 
to have a Pope who would reside 
among them, and that, if he did not 
ehoose to comply with their wishes, 
they had resolved to provide them- 
selves with one who would. 

It is stated, however, that Gregory 
was really induced to remove to 
Rome principally by the solicita- 
tions and advice of one of the 
wildest monomaniacs of that or 
any other age, known as Catha- 
rine of Sienna! This miserable 
afflicted creature had embraced a 
conventual life, and aequired by, 
the austerities she practised an ex- 
traordinary reputation for sanctity, 
Carried away by religious frenzy, 
she watched, and prayed, and fasted 
to an.extent that warped the feeble 
intellect she possessed, until she 
professed to hold personal commu- 
nication with the other world; and 
the superstition of the age not 
only credited her gross fables, but 
absolutely attributed to her the 
spirit of prophecy. 

She declared that she was in 





* The annual revenue extorted from England and Ireland by the. Pope, at this time, is 
stated by Fuller to have amounted to £156,000 sterling of our currency.—Church Hist., 


p. 238. 
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direct personal communication with 
Christ, and that it was from him 
she had obtained all her spiritual 
knowledge. He had appeared to 
her on one special occasion, accom- 
panied by the Holy Mother and a 
numerous host of saints, and in 
their presence he solemnly espoused 
her, placing on her finger a golden 
ring, adorned with four pearls ‘and 
a diamond ; but, most wonderful to 
relate, after the vision had vanished, 
or rather after her celestial visitants 
had departed, the ring remained on 
her finger; and, more miraculous 
still, though it-was invisible to every 
other ‘human being, it was sensible 
and palpable to herself. 

Among other hallucinations, not 
less disgusting than blasphemous, 
under which this poor creature la- 
boured, she boasted that Christ 
had granted her the favour of suck- 
ing the blood :from the wound in 
his side; that-she had received from 
him his heart in exchange for her 
own; and that she bore on her 
body the marks of his wounds — but, 
more marvellous still, they were 
totally imperceptible to any sight 
but her own. 

The Pope made the acquaint- 
ance of this pitiable fanatic when 
she was entrusted by the Floren- 
tines with an important mission to 
the court of Avignon, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a reconciliation 
between the Church and the Re- 
public. Having heard all she had 
to say on the part of the Flo- 
rentines, the Pope, convinced of 
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her devotion to the Holy See, ex- 
pressed his readiness to leave the 
settlement of all differences to her 
arbitrament, and to abide by what- 
ever arrangements she effected. 
Before taking her leave, however, 
Catharine took upon herself to 
lecture, the Pope respecting the 
duty he owed “ to his Italian sub- 
jects, to the tombs of the Apostles, 
to the chair of his mighty prede- 
cessors,” and the Church, which 
duty required that he should aban- 
don Avignon and take up his resi- 
dence at Rome. 

It is alleged that the Pope was 
so moved by the expostulations of 
Catharine, that he resolved to re- 
move his court to Rome. But 
what a ludicrous picture is pre- 
sented by an infallible Pope re- 
ceiving, with becoming humility, the 
frenzied lecturing of a monoma- 
niac! What are we to think of the 
religion that made this miserable 
fanatic a canonized saint? and what 
of the infallibility that permitted 
her disgusting blasphemies not 
only to pass current, but absolutely 
adopted them ‘by assigning her a 
niche in the Holy Calendar? * 

One question presses, and it is 
always cropping up and presenting 
itself in our Ketrospect—how comes 
it that infallible Popes could com- 
mit such monstrous mistakes, so 
totally irreconcilable with their di- 
vine pretensions? Thisis the Pons 
Asinorum on the way to the citadel 
of “ saving faith,” that we have as 
yet failed to get over. For there 


* Some Roman Catholic writers who repudiate all belief in the divine gifts of Catharine 
yet give her credit for sincerity. So do we, and in our lunatic asylums are, unfortunately, 


to be found multitudes labouring under similar hallucinations who are equally sincere, 


monomaniac can be insincere. 


No 


Fleury thinks, and we agree with him, that Catharine believed in the cutie of all her 
visions. Une imagination vive, échauffé par les jednes et les veillez, pouvoit y avoir grande 


part; 
Eccles., 1. xevii. s. xl. 


dautant plus, quaucune occupation exterieure ne detournoit ces pensées.—Hist. 


Catbarine cannot reasonably be held responsible ; but what shall we say of the guilt of 
those who turned the ravings of a poor monomaniac to profitable account, trading on 
the superstitious, and serving their own base purposes by sanctified deceit, and ‘‘ pious 


frauds?” 
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have been Popes avowedly imbued 
with the “ Arian heresy,”—Popes 
who affirmed and decreed one 
thing, and succeeding Popes who 
reversed and nullified their acts— 
Popes who confessed their fallibility, 
and prayed pardon for their errors 
—Popes who admittedly promul- 
gated heterodox doctrines, and died 
recanting them; and, in the present 
case, a Pope, like Gregory, who took 
the ravings of a mad woman for 
the utterances of divine inspiration, 
and then the Pope who canonized 
her—all, all, according to the Vati- 
can decree of 1870, the Romanist 
who aspires to eternal salvation is 
bound to believe were positively in- 
fallible, including also the monsters 
of vice who disgraced the Papal 
chair, and whose infamous excesses 
out-rivalled the worst abominations 
of the most revolting Paganism. 
A very comfortable and rational 
belief most assuredly ! 

Gregory went to Rome, whatever 
the motive that influenced him, and 
thus ended the Babylonian captivity, 
of about seventy-two years, that the 
Papal court resided at Avignon. 
Gregory found, however, that a 
sort of municipal independence had 
grown up in Rome during the ab- 
sence of the Papal court. The 
city had been divided into wards, 
the heads of which were called 
Bannerets, from their respective 
banners, and they regulated the 
municipal government ; this govern- 
ment was essentially lay, whereas 
the Pope and his parasites desired 
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to have it in their own hands, and 
consequently essentially ecclesiasti- 
cal. The Romans, however, though 
anxious to have the Papal court 
resident, would not consent to sur- 
render their rights as citizens, and 
place themselves under the domi- 
nation of priests in temporal mat- 
ters; and, as the Pope was utterly 
powerless to compel them, he re- 
solved to abandon Rome and return 
to Avignon, which was his own city, 
and subject only to his own govern- . 
ment.* 

Gregory's intentions were, how- 
ever, rudely frustrated; for, while 
preparing to remove, he was seized 
with a fatal iliness, and expired on 
the 27th of March, 1378. 

Gregory was the last of the 
Avignon Popes—at least the last 
whose pontificate was undisputed—. 
and his death was followed by the 
great schism which extended over 
nearly three quarters of a century, 
during which there were, at times, 
two and three Popes, each claiming 
to be the true Vicar of Christ! 
This schism contributed powerfully 
to the decadence of Papal power, 
the first great shock to which was 
given by the transference of the 
Papal court to Avignon. The na- 
tural effect of this withdrawal from 
Rome was to weaken insensibly, 
but powerfully, the glorious associa- 
tions which identified the Popes 
with the grand, though mythical, 
traditions of the Chair of Peter, 

The Avignon Popes were re- 
garded, with, great truth, as the 


* Joan, queen of. Naples, was accursed as accessory to the murder of her husband. To her 
the city of Avignon belonged by inheritance ; and, having been compelled to fly from Naples, 
she went to Avignon to establish her innocence before Pope Clement VI. He heard her 
defence in full Consistory, and the verdict was not guilty. 

Joan, having had ber innocence‘thus infallibly established, resolved on making an effort to 
recover her Neapolitan dominions ; but, being in sore distress for the means wherewith to fit 
out an expedition, she offered to sell the city of Avignon to Clement. He eagerly embraced 
the offer—in fact, took advantage of the Queen’s necessities—and paid down 80,000 florins 
in gold, and thus Avignon and its territory passed, by an outwardly legitimate transaction, 
into the possession of the Popes—the only piece of territory, we may fairly say, that the 
Popes ever honestly and honourably acquired—that is, assuming the Pope paid the fair 
value, and did not trade on the Queen's extreme necessities, 
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mere creatures’ of France: This 
impaired both their’ spiritual and 
temporal anthority, while their ab- 
sence from Italy left the so-called 
“patrimony of St. Peter” to be 
preyed upon by whatever faction 
was in the ascendant. As Mo- 
sheim remarks :— 


“This caused many cities to revolt 
from the Popes; even Rome itself was 
the grand source and fomenter of ca- 
bals, tumults, and civil wars; inso- 
much that the laws and decrees sent 
thither from France were publicly 
treated with contempt by the common 
people, as well as by the nobles. 

“The influence of this example was 
progapated from Italy through most 
— of Europe; it being evident, 
rom a vast number of instances, that 
the Europeans in general did not pay 
near so much regard to the decrees and 
thunders of the Gallic Popes as they 
did to those of Rome. This gave rise 
te various seditions against the pon- 
tiffs, which they could not entirely 
crush, even with the aid of the Inqui- 
sitors, who exerted themselves with the 
most barbarous fury.”—Eccles. Hist., 
part 2, ch. ii, s x. 


It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that as the power of the Popes 
declined, and they exerted less in- 
fluence over temporal affairs in 
Europe, so did they rely more on 
the arts and crafts of superstition. 
The Avignon Popes were noterious 
for*their avarice and superstitious 
artifices, and they left no device un- 
tried that promised to gratify their 
rapacity :— 


“The French pontiffs,” says Mo- 
sheim, “finding they could draw but 
small revenues from their Italian do- 
minions, which were now torn in 
pieces by faction and ravaged by sedi- 
tion, were obliged to contrive new 
methods for accumulating wealth. 

“For this purpose they not only 
sold indulgences to the people more 
frequently than they formerly had 
done, whereby they made themselves 
extremely odious to several potentates, 
but also disposed publicly of seandal- 
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ous licenses of all sorts at an excessive 


price. ; 

“John XXII. was remarkably 
shrewd and zealous in pens 
this abominable traffic; for, thou 
he was not the first inventor of the 
taxes and rules of the Apostolic Chan- 
cery, yet the Romish writers acknow- 
ledge that he enlarged and rendered 
them more extensively profitable to 
the holy treasury. 

** Besides the abuses now mentioned, 
these Gallic Popes,having abolished the 
right of elections, arrogated to them- 
selves a power of conferring all the 
offices of the Church, whether greater 
or smaller, according to their fancy, 
by which they soon amassed prodigi- 
ous wealth. 

“It was by these and other such 
mean and selfish contrivances, which 
had no other end than the acquisition 
of riches, that these inconsiderate pon- 
tiffs excited a general hatred against 
the Roman See, and thereby greatly 
weakened the Papal empire, whic 
had been visibly on the decline from 
the time of Boniface.”—Lccles. Hist., 
part 2, ¢. ii., s. vi. 


Such was the position of affairs 
when the great schism commenced. 
It is one of the most romantic and 
interesting chapters in Papal his- 
tory. The mantle of infallibility 
was rent asunder, and “ the Vica- 
riate of Christ on earth” was con- 
tested by rival aspirants! This 
war of pontiffs reduces Papal 
claims to an absurdity, for how 
could there be two duly appointed 
“ Christ’s Vicars on earth” at one 
and the same time? Surely one or 
the other must have been an im- 
postor, even from a Papal point of 
view. 

Yet the puzzle from those days to 
this has been—“ which is the mer- 
chant here, and which the Jew?” — 
which the true, and which the false 
Popes? For nearly three quarters 


of a century this great schism raged, 
and gave to the Roman Catholic 
Church two heads at a time, each 
claiming true Apostolic successor- 
ship, and to have a divine com- 
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mission in virtue thereof, and each 
excommunicating and vehemently 
anathematizing the other, with 
their respective aiders and abettors ! 
We will see how this schism im- 
paired .Papal influence in Europe. 
In fighting for their own existence 
rival Popes were obliged to conci- 
liate the countenance and support 
of European sovereigns, and this 
necessarily had the effect of making 
them refrain from attempting to 
treat those sovereigns as vassals, 
by urging their pretensions to a 
temporal supremucy as formerly. 
In point of fact, after the removal 
of the Papal See from Rome to 
Avignon, the authority of the pon- 
tiffs—previously shaken and per- 
ceptibly on the wane—declined so 
rapidly, that,when the “ Babylonian 
captivity ’’ terminated, the influence 
of the Papacy, in the temporal con- 
cerns of the states, presented but 
a very faint reflection indeed of its 
former greatness. Any superstiti- 
ous. reverence that survived, and 
was still disposed to believe that 
spiritual authority should be su- 
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preme in the government of the 
world, was entirely swept away by 
the great schism. 

The momentous disruption of the 
Roman Church the schism caused, 
destroyed its unity, distracted its 
councils, ranged the sovereign 
states of Europe under the ban- 
ners of rival Popes, and thus 
inevitably the pretensions of the 
Popes to interfere in the temporal 
affairs of those states, much iess to 
exercise a supreme authority, were 
tacitly ignored, and suffered to 
lapse gradually into abeyance; and 
although those pretensions were 
never explicitly renounced, have 
never been openly abandoned, but, 
on the contrary, were re-asserted) 
in some instances by subsequent 
Popes, still they remained practi- 
cally dormant for centuries, until 
their attempted revival, in all their 
mediseval plenitude, has been at- 
tempted, in our own day, by the 
infatuated policy of the Vatican 
under Pio Nono! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “KISHOGE PAPERS.” * 


THIRTY-THREE years ago, in the number of the Dublin University Maga- 
gine for January, 1842, there appeared the first of a series of legends in 
verse entitled: The Kishoge Papers. In’ richness of wit, exquisite 
humour, an inexhaustible fund of drollery “ racy of the soil,” and a facility 
for accomplishing the most difficult and perplexing versification, these 
“ papers” were incomparably superior to anything of the kind that had 
previously appeared in Irish literature, and were not unworthy to take 
rank with the justly celebrated /ngoldsby Legends, which were then in the 
bloom of their well-deserved popularity. 

In a brief preface the:author calls his papers “trifles,” but they are 
“ trifles’” of a very rare order indeed. He says, “they are now collected 
and republished in compliance with the request of many friends, and if 
their reception by an entirely new generation, is nearly as favourable as 
their first success, the writer will have every reason to feel gratified.” If, 
in appealing to the present’ generation, they meet with success commensu- 
rate with their merits, then, indeed, their popularity will be unbounded. 

There is only one legend in this collection that did not appear in the 
series at first, and, as it presents a very fair specimen of the author's 
ability, we sball quote the greater part of it—warmly recommending our 
readers to get this very handsome volume, a perusal of which will afford 
them real gratification. It appeals to them now with all the freshness of 
an original work.+ The new legend is entitled :— 


THE BALD BARRYS;+ 
OR, THE WHITE-THORN OF KILDINAN. 


“Oh! the land of Munster is broad and fair, 
From the banks of Suir to the cliffs of Clare ; 
And many a smiling valley, I ween, 

On its wide expanse may to-day be seen ; 
But a fairer plain the gazer’s eye 

On that wide expanse could scarce espy, 
Than that which, tinged by the evening sun, 
Kildinan’s abbey looked down upon. 

And the abbey-tow’rs stood, bold and high, 
In the evening light, ’gainst the eastern sky ; 
And the vesper-bell, from the grey old fane, 
Made music sweet o’er the tranquil plain; 


* The Kishoge Papers. Tales of Devilry and Drollery. By Bouillon de Garcon. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1875. 

+ Of the De Barrys, or Barrys, the author says :—‘‘ For they long since dropped the 
Norman prefix—were amongst the boldest of the adventurers who accompanied the Strong- 
bow to Ireland ; one of them, Robert de Barry, being the first combatant slain on the 
inyading side. They became one of the most powerful of the Anglo-Norman families, with 
large territorial possessions, and obtxined the Barony of Santry, the Viscounty of Buttevant 
(so called from their war-cry, ‘‘ Boutez-en-avant/” when storming the place), and the 
Earldom of Barrymore. All three peerages are now extinct.” 
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And sweeter music the vesper-hymn, 

As it rose thro’ the aisles, with incense dim. 
But many a year has passed since there 

Has been heard the music of chime or pray’r! 
And scarce some moss-clad stones remain, 

Of the once revered and sacred fane. 

Nor in its old churchyard, long renowned, 
Can the site of a single tomb be found ; 
Where, at.fragrant.eve or at dewy morn, 

No longer blossoms its blessed thorn ! 


* Not far from Kildinan there stood, at the time 
Of. the incident that I narrate in my rhyme, 
A mansion renowned 
Thro’ the whole country round, 
For a splendour the like of which nowhere was found. 
Its owner was one of a gallant old race 
As ever looked danger or death in the face, 
And ever was ready the hand to extend, 
With a blow for the foe, or a grasp for the friend ! 
Who, when might 
Stood for right, 
Held their own in the fight; 
Caring little what soil 
They invaded for spoil, 
And, so cowardice stained not the scutcheon they bore, 
Regardless who stood their bold onset before; 
Which, fiery and fast 
As the hurricane blast, 
Over many a red field of conflict had passed, 
For, when “ Boutez-en-avant!” rang high in the air, 
Be sure that the thick of the combat was there! 
But the hand, strong to seize, was as free to bestow, 
And what valour had won was shared nobly with woe; 
While no chief of his pedigree, by the lord Harry, 
* In giving, at least, surpassed David de Barry, 
Known well thro’ all Munster, both near and afar, 
As Mac Adam, the owner of famed Lisnegar. 


“‘ Now, with gallant de Barry, as chief of the ae 


Some dozen stout kinsmen all ate, drank and slept; 
For the race was prolific, thro’ broad Barrymore, 
Where plenty among them are still “to the fore ;” 
Where Barry’s-court stands in its lordly decay ; 
Where Foaty’s twin turrets look down on its bay; 
Where old Carrigtuohii beholds the old stock 
Still muster in force, round the famous old rock ; 
While another broad barony likewise can show 
How they flourished on all sides—wave-lashed Barryroe. 
But I’ve strayed rather far, 
From the famed Lisnegar ; 
Where, as I observed, uncles, nephews and cousins, 
Surrounded De Barry, their liege-lord, by dozens ; 
All ready to do what he chanced but to will, 
Caring little to know if for good or for ill. 


* * * * - 


“Twas a lovely eve, in the early spring, 
And the small birds flitted on sportive wing, 
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As De Barry, tired with his long day's chase, 

Towards Lisnegar rode, with slackened pace; 
And the sun in the west, 
Was sinking to rest, 

On a couch with gold and crimson barred, 

Ag he passed Kildinan’s old churchyard; 

When, what in his path did he chance to see, 

But its aged, world-famed, white-thorn tree ? 

Which, ’ere a leaf in the woods was green, 

In bud and blossom was always seen ; 

And with myriad petals, as suow-flakes fair, 

With perfume loaded the fragrant air, 

And long ’ere the oldest alive was born 

Had been known as Kildinan’s bless’d white-thorn. 

De Barry beheld it with thorough delight; 

He ne’er had seen blossoms so wondrously white ; 

He ne’er had known perfume so fragrant outright ; 

And the wild wicked notion came into his head,— 

Enough to make most people shudder with dread, 

To have it dug up from its sanctified bed, 

And at Lisnegar to replant it instead ! 


“But De Barry was not to be easily balked ; 
He acted as promptly as other folk talked ; 
Resolved on the deed, 
Quick he reined up his steed, 
Straightway sprang to the ground, 
Bade the abbot be found, 
While groups of the brothers stood timidly round, 
With feelings half-terror half-horror profound. 


“Fair evening, good father!’ the chieftain began— 
When not crossed, he, in truth, was an affable man— 
‘ Fair evening, in sooth, good son; Heav’n be it praised!’ 
And his eyes the old abbot devoutly upraised ; 
‘We have cause to be thankful for weather so bright, 
And such promise of plenty; 
Scarce one 7 


ear in twenty 


get display such a sight 
As her blessed white-thorn affords, morning and night, 
Whose richness of blossom all sanctified lore 

Counts as harbinger sure of a bountiful store!’ 


“«°Tis a wonderful tree,’ was De Barry’s reply, 
(Sotto voce—‘ Your sanctified lore’s all my eye !’) 
‘But you know, worthy friar, 
The vulgarest briar 
Would almost seem amiss 
In a wild spot like this. 
Tis a tree fit to grace 
Some more civilized place; 
I'll have it transplanted, with scrupulous care, 
To a scene better suited to beauty so rare. 
Don’t go off like a gun !— 
But just wait till I’ve done; 
Forty pounds of long twos 
You shall have, if you choose, 
The very best wax that for candles they use, 
o light for St. Bridget ; 
Well, you are a fidget! 
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Don’t stand shivering agape, 

Like a stultified ape ! 
*Tis a very long price for a thing of the kind; 
Which I'd take just for nothing, if I had a mind!’ 


“The poor abbot gazed with a petrified look, 
And his limbs with emotion quite trembled and shook : 
Could a creature be born, 
Without hoof or horn, 
That, treating the sanctified legends with scorn, 
Could think of transplanting St. Bridget’s white-thorn, 
With unscrupulous hand, from the consecrate ground, 
Where the bones of the faithful lay mouldering around P 
If old Clootie himself he saw bodily there, 
It scarcely could make him more fixedly stare. 
How could he put stop to a purpose so fell P 
He thought of his book, and he thought of his bell ; 
But did such fellows care about heav’n or hell ? 
No—better endeavour the chief to appease— 
So he flung himself down on his tremulous knees, 
And prayed him, by all"he held sacred and good, 
To let the blest white-thorn remain where it stood ! 
But vain was entreaty—the chief roundly swore 
‘  _He’d not hear a word more, 
But would send off a gang of his fellows, next morn, 
To dig up, and transplant to his lawn, the white-thorn; 
Then rode off, with an air that the monks styled Satanic, 
And left the.whole brotherhood stricken with panic. 


“The mandate went forth! and suffice it to say 
That the thorn was translated the very next day, 
And, ’ere evening closed in, bloomed resplendent before 
The Mac Adam’s hall door; 
And, when darkness concealed the white petals from sight, 
With their perfume made fragrant the breezes of night! 


The curtain of dawn 
Once again is withdrawn,— 
And the chieftain awakes, and looks out on his lawn; 
For he longs to behold, by the first light of morn, 
The enchanting white-thorn,— 
Which he seized in so daring and impious a way, 
Not caring a button what people might say. 
But—it can’t be mistake,— 
He is sure wide awake, 
*Tis not terror, but anger that makes him so shake,— 
Not a thing can he see, 
Where the white-thorn should be,— 
Where he saw it, as plainly as tree could be seen, 
A few hours before, but the sward, smooth and green, 
On whose soft verdant face 
There appeared not a trace, 
Of one least blade of grass being torn from its place! 
Now De Barry, when roused, was accustomed to swear, 
Tn a style to make stand each particular hair 
On the listener’s head—and to write out the oath, 
He indulged in this juncture, I'd surely be loth. 
He consigned the lord abbot and monks to d——nation, 
In a whole repertoire of sublime imprecativn, 
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Bade his flunkeys forthwith his best charger caparison, 
Then, summoning round him the whole of his garrison, 
Set off in hot haste, as a furious lord rides, 

To the sainted seclusion of holy St. Bride’s, 

Where he marks—with a fury no language could paint— 
In the churchyard, the blessed white-thorn of the Saint; 
While the monks and the abbots are kneeling around, 

In a fervent devout, on the sanctified ground ! 


“In he dashes apace, 
With a scowl on his face— 
Little suited, indeed, to such sanctified place,— 
‘To your feet,’ he cries, ‘ quick ! 
Do you think this vile trick 
Will pass muster with me P—-digging up in the dark 
This tree, and removing it out of my park! 
In the dead of the night—smoothing down ev’ry mark P 
A miracle quotha! the work of St. Bride! 
Perhaps once again she may lend you her aid,— 
Come, each of you, fetch out a pick-axe or spade, 
And dig up once more ’— But, the lord abbot cried,— 
For faith gave him conrage—‘ Hold, desperate man ! 
Let no hand stir the sod 
That is sacred to God, 
Whose miraculous aid 
Is so clearly displayed, 
In marring the mischief you ventured to plan! 
Oh! fal) on your knees, and ask pardon of heaven! 
The truly repentant are always forgiven,’ 
When, lashed into fury, De Barry broke in, 
Addressing his henchmen, who circled around— 
‘ Dig a hole,’ he cries, ‘ quick, five feet deep in the ground, 
And bury this shaven-pate knave to his chin ! 
By the cross on my sword none shall thence set him free, 
"Till St. Bride or the D——1 removes the old tree!’ 


“Tn rush his retainers, the old monk to seize,— 
But, what force holds them back 
In their sudden attack P— 
Ere they touch him he sinks to the earth, on his knees, 
And with eyes swimming over, and hands joined in air, 
He fervently breathes to St. Bridget this pray’r : 


“* Holy Bridget, thine ear I beseech thee incline 
To this prayer, from the humblest who tends at thy shrine, 
And give the vain scoffer who heeds not thy pow’r, 
A proof that may touch his proud heart, in this hour! 
Teach this reprobate chieftain, who, but yestermorn, 
By hands sacrilegious removed thy blest thorn, 
And, when ’twas, by miracle, borne back again, 
To the consecrate spot, whence twas torn by his men, 
Would once more remove it, how weak is the arm 
That to sanctified things would attempt aught of harm! 
In his fury, just now—heeding nought that he said— 
In mockery of my bare, old, tonsure-crowned head, 
He called me a “ shaven-pate knuve,”—Holy Bride, 
For myself, I could bear the poor insult with pride ; 
But I pray thee to punish the outrage his tongue 
On the priests of thy altar thus brutally flang— 
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Grant that, henceforth, his head as mine own may be bare, 
That ne’er on its surface shall flourish a hair; 

And that, while of his race son or daughter men see, 

They shall merit the scoff that he flung upon me!’ 


“ What means this confusion P—’Tis sure no remorse 
That urges De Barry to shout out ‘ To horse!’ 
Makes him spring to his saddle, and ply spur and thong, 
As with retainers he gallops along. 
A glance tells the cause to men’s wondering sight, 
A gust sweeps the hat from his brow,-in his flight, 
And his head—which, a moment since, clustered with hair,— 
As if shaved by the cleanest of barber’s, was bare! 
Not ring-worm or scald 
Would have left it so bald,— 
And the monks who beheld it were really appalled ! 


“ Months passed, and they tried every kind of pomatum, 
Psha! his hair would have grown just as much if he ate ’em. 
The baldness defied 
Every remedy tried,— 
Cantharides ointment was vainly applied; 
Till his coiffeur, one morning, acknowledged perforce, 
That a wig was his only remaining resource. 


“ A wig! well ’twas not an agreeable notion ; 
But, since no hope remained in pomatum or lotion, 
He bade one be made, with some signs of emotion. 
So they brought a peruke 
That was fit tor a duke: 
And the wig-maker fitted the article neatly, 
And vowed that it suited his style so completely, 
The most careful observer could hardly declare 
That it was not, in fact, his own natural hair; 
But, while all present vowed ’twas surprisingly ‘ spiffy ’ 
The wig vanished clean out of sight in a jiffey! 


“Twas no joke,— 
To provoke 
Either laughter or merriment; 
And a bold man ’twould be that would try the experiment. 
It was perfectly plain 
That thenceforth it were vain 
The hair to restore, or the baldness to hide, 
Of the wrong-headed man who—to punish his pride— 
Was so strangely bereft of his locks by St. Bride. 
Bareheaded he went to the day that he died! 


“ And pious tradition maintains, in the place, 
His descendants have all been a bald-headed race; 
While the biessed white-thorn, from that wonderful hour, 
Had the highest repute for miraculous pow'r ; 
*Till at last ’twas by angels removed to the sky, 
To bloom evermore in the gardens on high!” 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LINEN 


TURE IN 


Linen and woollen were the first 
textile manufactures concerning 
which we have any authentic re- 
cord. It is impossible now to 
determine at what remote period 
of antiquity they were introduced, 
or to which the priority of inven- 
tion is to be assigned; but most 
probably wool was first converted 
to the use of mankind. The linen 
manufacture flourished in Egypt 
more than 2,000 years B c., and it is 
alleged that the art of weaving was 
practised in China at least 1,000 
years before it was known in Egypt. 
Pharaoh, 1716 5c., arrayed Joseph 
in vestures of fine linen (Gen. xli. 
42). The Jews were prohibited, 
1451 Bo., from wearing garments 
of linen and woollen together 
(Lev. xix. 19). 

Flemish weavers first introduced 
a knowledge of the linen manufac- 
ture into England in the reign of 
Henry II., a.v. 1253, and linen was 
manufactured in the north of Ire- 
land as early as 1430; but the manu- 
facture was then very rudely con- 
ducted, and was of no consequence 
as a branch of national industry. 
The people were entirely ignorant 
of the proper way of managing and 
working flax, spinning the yarn and 
bleaching, while they had no know- 
ledge of looms and other matters 
necessary for carrying on the man- 
ufacture as an art. 

In the Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
edited by Joseph Redington, Esq., 


the third volume. of which was re-. 


cently published, we have a good 
deal of interesting information con- 
cerning the difficulties with which 
the manufacture had to contend, 
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before it becamesecurely established, 
as the most important and enrich- 
ing branch of industry Ireland 
possesses. It was not until after 
the revolution of 1688 that active 
measures were taken to encourage 
the trade by improving and extend- 
ing the manufacture. 

In 1696 an Act of Parliament 
was passed for the encouragement 
of the linen manufacture of Ireland. 
The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had compelled a great num- 
ber of Huguenot fugitives to seek 
the protection of the Low Countries 
and of England,.many of whom 
were eminently skilled in the manu- 
facture of fine linen, for which 
France was then so justly cele- 
brated. A great many of these 
refugees were induced to settle in 
the north of Ireland, where by their 
knowledge, skill, and industry they 
laid the foundation of the great and 
prosperous trade which has made 
Ulster a remarkable contrast in 
comfort, contentment, and wealth 
to the rest of Ireland. 

In 1698, the English House of 
Lordsaddressed King William, pray- 
ing that he would discourage the 
manufacture of woollens in Ireland, 
which had then attained far greater 
perfection and prosperity than that 
of linen. The increase of the Irish 
woollen manufacture had given 
offence, they said, to the people of 
England, and they hoped His Ma- 
jesty would encourage the linen 
manufacture pursuant to the Act 
of 1696. 

In the same narrow, impolitic, 
and uncommercial spirit as regards 
the woollen trade, the English 
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Commons addressed the King in 
the hope that he would “ induce 
the people of Ireland to cultivate 
the joint interests of both king- 
doms, and that, as Ireland is 
dependent on and protected by 
England in the enjoyment of all 
they have, they would be content 
to apply themselves to the linen 
manufacture, whereby they would 
enrich themselves and be beneficial 
to England at the same time.” 

Lewis Crommelin, a Huguenot 
refugee, whose family had been 
connected with the linen manufac- 
ture of France, in all its various 
branches, for upwards of 400 years, 
was selected by King William to 
superintend the establishment of 
the manufacture in Ireland. He 
was a man admirably qualified in 
all respects—by knowledge, energy, 
perseverance, and business capa- 
city—for such a responsible office. 
There was no part of the manufac- 
ture he was not practically familiar 
with, ‘and could work with his own 
hands. He published, in 1705, a 
little work entitled The Improving 
of Hempen and Flaxen Manufactures 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, in which 
he testified to the great interest 
King William manifested for the 
success of her manufacture. If 
Lewis Crommelin must, with jus- 
tice, be regarded as the founder of 
the linen manufacture that has 
made Ulster so prosperous, what 
honour, praise, and gratitude is due 
to King William who engaged 
Crommelin, sent him to Ireland, 
and sustained him in establishing 
the manufacture ? Crommelin’s 
services were acknowledged, but 
very inadequately rewarded, by a 
dry vote of thanks from the Irish 
Parliament. 

In 1699 an Order of the English 
Council issued, directing a warrant 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland 
authorizing letters patent to be 
passed appointing trustees for the 
establishment of the linen manu- 
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facture in Ireland, and for this 
purpose to take charge of £800 per 
annum for ten years, to pay the 
interest on £10,000 at 8 per cent., 
or any part thereof, which should 
be advanced by Lewis Crommelin, 
or by his procurement. 

Crommelin undertook to make a 
bleaching yard, and a folding or 
pressing house, to sow, cultivate, 
and prepare hemp and flax, and to 
provide all necessary tools and 
utensils, looms and spinning wheels 
for the persons employed. This 
advance was to be repaid by them 
in such. small payments as they 
were-able to make. He was also 
to advance the necessary sums for 
the subsistence of such workmen 
and their families as should come 
from abroad, as well as for the 
persons in Ireland who should 
be employed. The trustees were 
further directed to pay £200 a year 
to Mr. Crommelin during pleasure, 
£120 a year to three assistants, and 
£60 a year to a French (Huguenot) 
minister. 

In 1700, KingWilliam, in further- 
ance of the efforts he liad already 
made, constituted, by letters patent, 
the chief governor and governors of 
Ireland, and other persons, trustees 
for disposing of £1,180 a year, for 
ten years, for the purpose of the 
more effectual encouragement of 
the linen manufacture. “No part 
of the sum previously named had 
been advanced by Mr. Crommelin, 
but several plain looms had been 
erected of the value of £30 each, 
as well as other looms called Estilles, 
for making fine linen in imitation 
of that of France and Holland, of 
the value of £50 each.” 

The patent thus granted was de- 
termined by the death of the King 
in 1702, but the ministers of Queen 
Anne, well advised in this respect, 
avthorized the trustees to accept 
the looms above mentioned as stock, 
and pay 8 per cent. to those who 
had advanced the money to purchase 
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them. There were other letters 
patent issued by Queen Anne to 
sustain the manufacture, but we 
need not more particularly refer to 
them. They were all happily con- 
ceived in the same spirit, a desire 
to foster and promote the establish- 
ment and growth of the linen man- 
ufacture in Ireland, while a most 
absurd and short-sighted notion 
prevailed, that the progress and 
prosperity of the woollen manu- 
facture in Ireland would prove 
ruinous to England. 
The principles of political econo- 
‘my were little known and less 
valued in those days. A free com- 
mercial policy was not understood ; 
and it was this ignorance that led 
English ministers and the English 
Parliament, to believe that by dis- 
couraging the manufacture of wool- 
lens in Ireland they were not only 
serving Ireland, but conferring great 
benefits on England, and increasing 
the trading industry, wealth, and 
prosperity of the three countries. 

In 1705, under the valuable di- 
rection of Mr. Crommelin, the linen 
manufacture had commenced to 
make such remarkable progress in 
the north of Lreland, that the Lords 
Justices desired it should be ex- 
tended to the south. The manu- 
facture had not certainly recom- 
mended itself to the native Irish 
population at all, for even in Ulster 
it was almost entirely confined to 
English, Scoteh, or foreign immi- 
grants, or their descendants. The 
Lords Justices avowed the fear that 
if the manufacture was localized, 
as it were, in Ulster, and its estab- 
lishment allowed to become concen- 
trated there, it would never be suf- 
fered to leave the north and extend 
itself over the other provinces. 
They, therefore, urged the Duke of 
Ormonde and others to take mea- 
sures at once for the introduction of 
the manufacture into some central 
part of Ireland, whence it might 
spread over Leinster, Munster, and 
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Connaught, “ which,” it was said, 
“is now generally inhabited by 
English, and those of that extrac- 
tion.” 

It was proposed, that Mr. Crom- 
melin and his family should be 
engaged to remove from Lisburn to 
some place southward, settle a colo- 
ny, and establish the manufacture. 
When Mr. Crommelin was consult- 
ed respecting the most eligible 
site, he selected Kilkenny, on ac- 
count of the advantages it possessed 
of climate, water, and soil. He 
also proposed to remove there with 
all his family, skilled workers, and 
looms, to build a bleaching yard, 
and provide necessary appliances, 
on condition that he should be paid 
£2,500 for the expenses of removal, 
and have an additional term of four 
years added to. his patent. 

What a national calamity it must 
be considered that this offer was not 
accepted! The whole industrial, 
social, and moral aspect of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, would, in 
all human probability, have been 
changed had the linen manufacture 
become established and developed 
ia those provinces as it happily was 
in Ulster. An opportunity then of- 
fered, and was lost, never to be 
retrieved, 

The Commissioners of Trade 
warmly approved of the proposal 
of the Lords Justiees, and recom- 
mended that the terms proposed 
by Mr. Crommelin should be ac- 
cepted; but the revenue was then 
in such a state of exhaustion and 
embarrassment, that it could not 
bear the charge of £2,500. Mr. 
Crommelin then made a new pro- 
posal—to waive the money payment 
altogether, in consideration of hav- 
ing his patent extended for twelve 
years. Subsequently, however, £500 
was offered to defray the expenses 
of his removal. But, it was sug- 
gested by the Lord High Treasurer 
that, should Her Majesty be advised 
to enlarge the term of the patent, 
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“it should be under the restriction to 
make only coarse linens.” 

Most unfortunately, however, 
some merchants of London, who 
were engaged in the importation of 
foreign linens, took alarm at this 
proposed extension of the linen 
manufacture in Ireland, and got up 
a selfish and illiberal opposition to 
it. The English Commissioners of 
Customs, having had the matter 
referred to them for their opinion, 
in a spirit that evinced great igno- 
rance and narrowness of mind, ap- 
proved of the opposition, and re- 
ported in strong terms against the 
projected extension of the Irish 
manufacture, because, as they al- 
leged, it would entirely hinder the 
importation of all broad German 
linen, damask, diaper, &c.,from Ham- 
burg ; as also of all low-priced 
linen from Flanders and Holland, 
the duties on which being great 
would exclude them, and give a 
command of the home market to 
the Irish manufactures. 

This opposition was very formi- 
dable, but still the Lords Justices 
of Ireland exerted all their influence 
to counteract it. They urged the 
Duke of Ormonde, who was zealous 
in support of the expansion of the 
manufacture, to solicit the personal 
interposition of Her Majesty, as 
the promotion of the linen manu- 
facture, under the present decay of 
trade (1707), would be the only 
means of recovering the poor sink- 
ing country from its miserable pov- 
erty. The Duke brought the matter 
before Her Majesty in Council, and 
urged that the Irish were very in- 
tent on the extension of the manu- 
facture; and that the Commissioners 
of Customs had not consulted them 
or their interests, but only the mer- 
chants concerned in the Hamburg 
trade, who were against any encou- 
ragement whatever being given to 
the linen manufacture in Ireland. 
He hoped that opposition of such 
a character would have no effect to 
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the detriment of a great national 
interest and concern, in support 
of which-the English Parliament 
had so heartily concurred. 

The Duke's intercession was ‘so 
far successful, that a minute was 
passed by the Council, 26th March, 
1707, directing—** A wt to be pre- 
pared, but to express therein that 
‘tis consented to in consideration 
of the loss that K(ingdom) sus- 
teyens by the prohibicon of the 
exportacon of y® woollen manufac- 
tures from thence, and ye encou- 
ragem* that was intended by y* 
English Parliamt at that time to be 
given to the linen manufacture in 
Ireland.” 

The Irish Parliament had passed 
an Act exempting flax from the pay- 
ment of tithes, which would have 
tended greatly to encourage the 
cultivation of flax among a Roman 
Catholic agricultural class, but the 
above minute was never carried 
into effect. Lord Godolphin, who 
at that time filled the office of Lord 
High Treasurer, clearly shared the 
views of the merchants engaged in 
the Hamburg trade, and had no 
desire to promote the manufacture 
of linen in Ireland. 

Accordingly, when a draft of the 
letters patent to give effect to the 
above minute were sent over from 
Ireland for approval by the Coun- 
cil, the Lord High Treasurer took 
many exceptions to them. It was 
proposed that seven years should be 
added to Mr. Crommelin’s patent; 
and, receiving £500 for his expenses 
in removing south, he undertook 
to set up forty looms the first year, 
and to increase them to sixty in 
two years, and to keep them con- 
stantly employed in making such 
sort of foreign cloth as he should 
think fit. 

This was in opposition to the 
views of the Lord High Treasurer, 
whose minute, already quoted, shows 
how he desired to have the manu- 
facture in Ireland restricted “ to 
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make only coarse linens,” such as 
would not compete with the damask, 
diaper, &c., from Hamburg. The 
exceptions he took to the draft 
letters patent were fully discussed, 
and most satisfactorily answered by 
the trustees and the promoters of 
the manufacture in Ireland, but the 
resistance of the Lord Treasurer 
was too powerful to be overcome. 

Thus, we find the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who succeeded the Duke of 
Ormonde in the government of 
Ireland, writes, in August 1707, to 
the Lord Treasurer, complaining 
that, although all the exceptions he 
had taken to the draft letters patent 
had been so most unanswerably 
disposed of, still the extension of 
Mr. Crommelin’s patent had not 
been attained, and no progress 
made in carrying out the minute 
of Her Majesty in Council of the 
March previous, though doing so 
would be for the manifest good of 
the kingdom. 

It was further stated as a reason 
why the letters patent should be 
immediately passed, and Mr. Crom- 
melin put in a position to esta- 
blish himself in the south, that is, 
in Lisburn, where the Huguenot 
refugees had established themselves, 
and carried on their manufacture 
of linen under Mr. Crommelin, that 
a fire had accidentally broken out, 
and before it could be subdued 
nearly the whole town was destroyed. 
While the proposal to remove the 
Huguenot colony to the south was 
still undecided, the rebuilding of 
the town of Lisburn was necessa- 
rily in abeyance, and its manufac- 
ture and trade paralyzed. It was 
therefore prayed that immediate 
steps would be taken to give effect 
to the minute of Her Majesty in 
Council, 26th of March, 1707. 

But the energetic advocacy and 
expostulations of the Earl of Pem- 
broke were just as ineffectual as 
those of the Duke of Ormonde. 
They were utterly powerless, with 
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all the influence the Irish interest 
could then command, to overcome 
the persistent opposition of the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin. He 
was committed to uphold the in- 
terests of the few London mer- 
chants who monopolized the trade 
of importing linen from Hamburg, 
and thus Irish enterprise and in- 
dustry should be discouraged. 

Thus, through the baneful in- 
fluence of an ignorant and preju- 
diced Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, one of the grandest projects 
ever devised for the benefit of Ire- 
land fell to nought. In the affairs 
of nations as of men, it may be 
truly said,— 


“ There is a tide ————— 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune,” 


but omitted, as in this case, leaves 
a lapsed opportunity, which may 
be lamented, but never can be re- 
covered, 

Impartially reviewing the whole 
proceedings concerning the esta- 
blishment of the linen manufacture 
in Ireland, we have great pleasure 
in warmly commending Mr. Red- 
ington’s labours in the volume be- 
fore us. We have borrowed largely 
from his preface, and we must now 
quote his honest opinion as an 
Englishman, with all the facts be- 
fore him, as to the success of the 
manufacture, notwithstanding all 
the discouragements that were in- 
terposed. Since then efforts have 
been made to encourage the culti- 
vation of flax outside Ulster, but 
they have all been, with scarcely 
an exception, failures. The same 
fate has attended the efforts made 
to establish the manufacture of 
linen south of the Boyne. Al- 
though factories have been erected, 
supplied with the best machinery, 
and, as was proposed in Cromme- 
lin’s time, skilled labour imported 
from the north, still the enterprise 
has not been attended with success, 
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and we fear there are too many 
discouraging impediments in the 
way to render attempts of the kind, 
however patriotic and well directed, 
remunerative to the promoters. 

In his preface to the third volume 
of the Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
Mr. Redington closes his reference 
to the documents bearing on the 
establishment of the linen manu- 
facture with these words :— 


“The facts here brought together 
will make it apparent that the sister 
country had been hardly dealt with, 
for she had been induced to give up 
the manufacture of wool with the un- 
derstanding that the linen manufacture 
should be encouraged, and then expe- 
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rienced all these obstacles to its esta- 
blishment. 

“But the justice of the case was 
too strong to be resisted, and the suc- 
cess of the manufacture in Ireland 
was more remarkable than the diffi- 
culties with which it had to contend. 
To prove this, it need only be said that 
in 1689 Ireland did not export linen to 
the value of £6,000 per annum, but 


in 1741 its exports had increased 
to £600,000. 


The value of linen yarns and of 
linen exported in 1862 had in- 
creased to £6,292,000, and, owing to 
the great impetus given to the trade 
by the American war, the exports 
in 1864 reached the high figure of 
£10,327,000. 


BEAUTIFUL GOLD. 


Srroncer than iron, when iron is hissing, 
Stronger than beauty, when beauty is kissing; 
Stronger than wine, when its bubbles are flashiug, 


Stronger than lightning, when oak-trees are crashing, 
Is gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold! 


What is all virtue, all wisdom, all glory, 

Exploit of valour, or marvel of story ? 

What is the wrath of a martyr on fire, 

Fierce with the love of angelic desire, 
To gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold? 


Still praising the noble, adoring the strong, 

Round the good golden sun rolls the planet along; 

If the world were but honest, the truth would be told, 

How it kneels to the gods, but it worships the gold. 
Gold, gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold! 


Rosert Batson. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tae Lonpon Hermrr. 


THE MORALITY OF “DON JUAN.” 


* Without, or with, offence to friends or foes, 
I sketch your world exactly as it goes.” 


Canto viii., stanza 89. 


“TI really do not perceive any likelihood of our virtues sustaining any damage 


from this performance.” —GorTHE. 


“It sets him far above all the poets of the day. Every word has the stamp 


of immortality.”—SHELLEy. 


A GREAT epic poem is like a vast and 
elaborate fabric of the finest archi- 
tecture, which, however frequently 
it has been inspected, described, and 
delineated, always preserves some- 
thing fresh and new for the enthu- 
siastic observer—some points of 
beauty hitherto unnoticed, some 
aspect not previously assumed. 
The progress of time, if it does not 
change it, changes to some extent 
our mode of regarding it, which can 
never be exactly the same as that 
of our predecessors when it was 
just completed. Such a poetical 
edifice is “ Don Juan,” the last, the 
longest, and in many respects the 
greatest and most remarkable of 
Byron’s productions. More than 
half a century has passed since it 
first appeared and made its mark, 
calling forth every description and 
degree of blame and praise; criti- 
cism has often dealt with it since, 
but even now that it has long been 
numbered among standard works 
comment upon its merits and de- 
fects is far from being exhausted. 
The origin of “‘ Don Juan,” seems 
to have lain not so much in its sub- 
ject as in its form. The happy 


discovery of a special construction 
of verse never before used by any 
great poet in England, and having 
all the capabilities for sublime or 
comic effect of the Spenserian 
stanza, and the Hudibrastic metre 
combined, first led Byron into a 
style of composition so admirably 
suited to his genius. The short 
poem of “Beppo” was to him a 
new starting-point, alike in respect 
to the metre, the mingled jest-and- 
earnest mode of treatment, and the 
free dealing with forbidden themes. 
It was an experiment, and was put 
forth anonymously, but at once 
traced to the master whose magic 
had wrought so many previous en- 
chantments. Jeffrey, in his favour- 
able review, says :— 


‘We fancy we do know that fine Roman 
hand,” 


and many other critics expressed 
themselves more positively. The 
immediate model in respect of 
verse was Mr. Whistlecraft, under 
which pseudonym the Rt. Hon. John 
Hookham Frere had written a 
humorous poem on the subject of 
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King Arthur; but Berni and Pulci 
were the originators of the style, 
and Byron’s success at once popu- 
larized it in England. “ Beppo” 
attained great popularity, but not 
without exciting some disfavour. 
By some-it was treated as merely 
a light and lively poem, at times 
transgressing insular notions of 
decorum, but quite in harmony with 
the easy going social conditions of 
the land where the scene is laid. 
Other judges were not so lenient, 
and, in particular, one “ Presbyter 
Anglicanus,” writing to Blackwood, 
exhausted the vocabulary of wrath 
and denunciation on the wickedness 
of the theme and of one who could 
introduce it to English readers. 
He took the liberty of comparing 
Lord Byron with Milton’s “ Satan,” 
rather to the advantage of the latter ; 
and of representing him as an imp 
of darkness— 


** Whom we have learnt, not to abhor 
merely, and execrate, but to despise.” 


Such vehement and violent opposi- 
tion was as uncalled for as it was 
unavailing. The publication of 
“Beppo” was indeed a breach of 
good taste, but quite as worthy to 
be condoned as that of Moore's 
“Poems by Thomas Little.” But 
the success on one hand, and the 
adverse criticism on the other, urged 
Byron to a far bolder flight in the 
same direction. Taking. for his 
hero “ Don Giovanni,” a personage 
already well known in European 
literature, and admirably adapted 
for the central figure of a discursive 

oem—he commenced and pub- 
lished the first portion of “ Don 
Juan.” It appeared anonymously 
in 1819, but the secret of its author- 
ship was a secret only in name, and 
the reviewers almost universally 
concurred in attributing it to Lord 
Byron. 

They also concurred, as might 
be expected, in denouncing its 
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moral tendency, and a vast amount 
of excited discussion on the subject 
at once arose. Jeffrey, while lectur- 
ing Byron upon his literary faults, 
was just to his merits, and acquitted 
him of intentionally corrupting the 
public mind. ‘ Blackwood,” still 
implacable, made the theme a 
vehicle for an attack upon the noble 
bard’s private character, and carried 
personal vituperation to such ar 
extreme, as to call forth a remon- 
strance (not, however, published at 
the time) from Byron himself, 
hardened as he must then have 
become to scathing criticism. 
Other and less severe censors 
acknowledged the admirable quali- 
ties of the work, its cleverness and 
pungency, the copiousness and 
flexibility of the language, its comic 
force, humour, boundless fancy, and 
ethereal beauty. They perceived 
with what astonishing effect all the 
moods of the poet's mind, “the 
familiar, the brilliant, the sublime, 
the affecting, the witty, the ludi- 
crous, and the licentious,” were re- 
flected, mingled and contrasted in 
this great work. John Galt summed 
up the general impression when he 
said, “ Strong objections have been 
made to the moral tendency of 
‘Don Juan,’ but in the opinion of 
many it is Lord Byron’s master- 
piece, and undoubtedly it displays 
all the variety of his powers.” 
Byron, from the first, anticipated 
the opposition the book would call 
forth. Yet that did not deter him. 
He instructed his publisher to “keep 
the anonym us,” but declared at 
the same time that, if need were, 
he would not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of the authorship. He ‘de- 
fended the morality of his poem by 
a reference to what had been done 
by and forgiven in his predecessors 
among the great masters of litera- 
ture. “If you.admit this prudery,” 
he said, “you must omit half 
Ariosto, La Fontaine, Shakspeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, all 
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the Charles II. writers; in short, 
something of most who have writ- 
ten before Pope, and even much of 
Pope himself.” Clearly. by this argu- 
ment, the objections on the score 
of morality to “Don Juan” are 
removed at once. The amorous 
adventures of the hero are really 
no worse than those of Falstaff, 
and, indeed, the balance of iniquity 
is against the latter, as the more 
hopelessly corrupt, advanced, and 
abandoned sinner of thetwo. We 
are not without hope that in pro- 
-cess of time Juan may reform and 
become respectable; but Falstaff, 
although he announces his intention 
to leave off sack and live virtuously, 
is too far gone for any such reforma- 
tion. Yet the irregularities of the 
English libertine are pardoned on 
account of his humour, and are not 
judged imjurious to the morality of 
readers or spectators. Nor do we 
think the worse of any of the other 
characters in our old dramas on 
account of the very broad ideas of 
humour they entertained. There can 
be no doubt that, had-such a poem 
as “ Don Juan” been published in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it-would not 
have stood out conspicuously as an 
immoral prodaction. In the -days 
of Chaucer, its most licentious in- 
cident would have been merely a 
“ mery jeste;” in those of Charles 
IL., the ‘hero’s desultory intrigues 
would have seemed venial in com- 
parison with the hardened and sys- 
tematized profligacy around him. 
Whether a modern poet, dealing 
with modern subjects, is justified in 
going back to the coarseness which 
the custom of less polished ages 
rertdered pardonable, is another 
question. Byron maintained his 
right to use such a license, and de- 
clared that a society by no means 
faultless in its acts, need not be too 
fastidious in speech. It is certain 
that decorum may be very super- 
ficial, and that mere delicacy of ex- 
pression is no guarantee of moral 
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soundness. At no time was the 
spirit of Bowdler more energetic 
than at present ; for all that we have 
popular novelists who deal largely 
in social crimes, and unwholesome 
ideas—and we have a class of poets 
whose still greater impurity of 
thought is no accidental quality, 
but ingrained in the very tissue of 
their minds,—the worship of Venus 
is a creed they openly advocate, and 
the morality of their effusions is in 
accordance with their inspiration. 
‘There is no intention here to pass 
any opinion as to the merits or de- 
merits of the contemporary ‘bard 
who sings.of 


“The roses and raptures of vice.” 


I only wish to express my conviction, 
that had he possessed, in addition 
to his other qualifications, the gift 
of humour, and employed it on such 
a theme as “ Don Juan,” he would 
have produced a work far more 
offensive to propriety than that of 
Byron. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more 
pernicious than the principles, 
barely veiled beneath the high- 
flown, mystic, and conceited ver- 
biage, of the prurient rhapsodists 
of our day who have earned the 
name of “the Fleshly School of 
Poetry.” Far more than Byron at 
his worst, are they not only apolo- 
gists, but upholders of vice, and 
opponents of virtue and religion. 
However perverted the genius of 
Byron was apt to become, there 
were always flashes of purer feel- 
ings, and nobler impulses ; with the 
**Fleshly School,” on the contrary, 
every conception and aspiration 
seems to be “of the earth, earthy.” 
Whenever they do allow themselves 
to speak plainly, the native repul- 
siveness of their ideas comes out. 
Such a poem as Rosetti’s “Jenny” 
is infinitely more depraving -than 
anything in “ Don Juan,” for one 
reason more than others, that it 
brings the mirror of vice to our very 
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doors. One great counteracting in- 
fluence against the worse elements 
of Byron’s poetry is the intense 
idealization to which the characters 
are subjected; the placing of them 
in a remote distance, and giving 
them attributes, surroundings, and 
conditions, which tend to alienate 
the sympathies of ordinary human- 
ity. The bad example is thus too 
far off to be followed. ‘The crimes 
of a Conrad or the vices of a Gul- 
beyaz do not present themselves to 
us in a form that makes imitation 
possible. “Don Juan” is most 
dangerous to. good morals where it 
becomes most prosaie, and brings 
its erring characters nearest to our 
own level. Yet this sinister effect 
was without any evil motive. Byron 
intended to speak plainly, but with 
a moral purpose. “ His object was,” 
he said, “‘ toremove the cloak which 
the manners and maxims of society 
throw over their secret sins, and 
show them to the world as they 
really are.” 

Thus he disclaimed any intention 
of making the world worse; he 
simply meant to show us how bad 
it actually is, and his philosophy 
gave little hopes that any kind of 
direct teaching would induce it to 
become better, although satire and 
exposure might awake in it some 
sense of shame. 

Although more objectionable in 
treatment and expression, ‘“ Don 
Juan” is essentially no more im- 
moral than any other of Byron's 
works. It only represents in a 
new form a tendency which is 
visible in them all. ‘The Giaour,” 
“ the Corsair,” ‘‘ Lara,” “‘ Mazeppa,” 
“Manfred,” ‘“ Parasina,” all turn 
more or less upon misdirected 
passion or forbidden attachments. 
Childe Harold is in character no 
better than Don Juan, Manfred is 
infinitely farther gone in moral 
corruption. But in all these poems 
the high tragic pitch, the mournful 
tone, the sublimity, or the charm of 
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rapid action or descriptive beauty, 
tend to distract the mind from the 
abstract morality of the theme. Nor 
was Byron apt to neglect poetical 
justice, or to set pictures of “ the 
wicked flourishing like a green bay- 
tree,” before us. The masterly 
portrayer of the lawless and deeply 
guilty, he did not palliate their 
crimes. He never attempted to 
make black appear white ; he merely 
overlaid it with gorgeous hues, 
through which, however, the gloomy 
groundwork was ever visible. The 
creatures of his creation sinned* 
and enjoyed, but they also suffered. 
He did not spare them, they did 
not spare themselves. They en- 
deavoured to find palliation in the 
idea that their more fortunate or 
less tempted fellow-mortals were 
equally corrupt at heart; but this 
could not avert from them 


“The innate tortures of that deep 
despair,” 


Which oppresses 


“The mind that broods o'er guilty 
woes.” 


Their lives were brief and mainly 
unhappy, their deaths violent and 
sudden, uncheered by any hopes 
for the future. 

In all Byron’s works, ideluding 
“Don Juan,” there is apparent a 
passionate scorn and detestation of 
everything mean and hypocritical, a 
hatred of tyranny in all its forms. 
The spectacle of great wrongs and 
flagrant abuses inspired him -with 
burning indignation which spoke 
forth in words of transcendent force 
and power ; for the more petty and 
despicable follies and corruptions 
of social life he had the keen arrows 
of sarcasm, or a half-jesting, half- 
earnest acquiescence. Hypocrisy 
was the chief object of his attacks, 
and he was so struck with its preva- 
lence that he believed it to be almost 
universal. He fell into the mistake 
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from which another great writer of 
this century—Charles Dickens— 
was not wholly free, that of suppos- 
ing that, because hypocrisy often 
assumes the mask of virtue, there- 
fore nearly all apparent virtue is 
merely hypocrisy. Byron seemed 
scarcely to believe that any true 
happiness or goodness exists in the 
world, yet he retained a noble con- 
sciousness of what man might be. 
He believed that a necessary pre- 
parative to attaining a better state 
is to cast aside the chain of conven- 
*tionalities, falsehoods, and shams, 
with which our civilization is so 
mixed up ; and so far he was right. 
He spoke playfully, yet in earnest 
praise of a life of rural simplicity 
like that of Colonel Boone, the 
hunter - hermit of the American 
backwoods, who, removed from the 
enervating corruptions of cities, 


“ Lived hunting up to ninety.” 


The character of Don Juan affords 
a striking contrast to the stro: gly 
marked and intense natures of the 
Byronic heroes in general. He is 
the only one of the company who 
is not a cynic or a misanthrope, or 
stained with guilt of a tragic type. 
Of such force of will as we see in 
the “ Corsair,”’ or “ Giaour,” there 
is no sign. Juan’s errors are not 
of a violent kind, and, so far from 
hating the world, he is prepared to 
take and enjoy it as it comes. He 
is surrounded by temptations to 
which he succumbs in the most 
graceful manner; all his deeds and 
adventures, whether in love or war, 
are unsoughtforand unpremeditated 
—he drifts into them and out of 
them again with apparently as little 
volition as a piece of sea-weed 
floating on the ocean. He arrives 
at Haidee’s island because he is 
cast there by shipwreck ; he leaves 
it because he is compelled by main 
force. He goes to the Sultan’s 
seraglio because he is led thither 
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as a slave, and there takes part in 
adventures which are forced upon 
him entirely against his will. His 
escape thence, of which no account 
is given, seems much more likely 
to have been the work of the ex- 
perienced Jack Johnson or the 
astute Baba, than of the hero him- 


self, whom we next find acquitting © 


himself gallantly in “ the imminent 
deadly breach,” because chance had 
driven him, as it were, to the 
cannon’s mouth, and placed him in 
a position where bravery was the 
best, if not the only policy. In all 
his after adventures Juan is the 
same creature of circumstances, and 
seldom assumes the aspect of a bold 
and prominent figure. It is remark- 
able how small a part of the epic 
is occupied by the aetual sayings 
and doings of the hero of the 
story. In a long poem of some 
20,000 lines, scarcely a dozen pages 


_ are devoted to the actual sayings 


and doings of him who gives his 
name to the whole; the rest is de- 
scription, reflection, digression, or 
treats of the achievements of others. 

The libertinism of Don Juan is 
not that of the ordinary libertine of 
play or novel. Nowhere does he 
figure as a Lovelace. He is no 
resolute and systematic betrayer of 
innocence, or destroyer of domestic 
peace. Inall his escapades we have 
no evidence that the initiative is 
taken by himself, that any artful 
blandishments or subtle diplomacy 
are employed on his side. He is 
not the original corruptor, but only 
aids in the further depravation of 
natures already corrupt. Wherever 
he goes it is his fortune to meet 
with such natures. Julia, Haidee, 
Gulbeyaz, the Empress Catharine, 
are all women whose passions are 
more potent than their moral prin- 
ciples or perceptions, and Juan has 
but to show himself, to snare and 
be ensnared. Even the Duchess 
of Fitz-Fulke may be included in 
the same category; and the episode 
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with which the poem breaks off 
abruptly was evidently intended to 
lead up to some love-adventure 
characteristic of the hero. Through- 
out the book, indeed, the female 
character is displayed in a deeply 
disparaging, if not odious light. 
From long residence in countries 
like Italy and Turkey, where, at 
that time, there was everything to 
lower the character of women in 
the eyes of men, Byron seems to 
have learnt to regard them with 
an Oriental contemptuousness, as 
beings childish, if not soulless, and 
utterly incapable of sharing the 
higher aspirations of humanity. 
The chivalrous or Western ideas 
of the sex did not enter into his 
views. His heroines are in no 
instance heroic in their firmness 
of principle, or perseverance in 
upholding a lofty standard of 
honour and rectitude. They are 
strong only through their passions, 
and these are generally perverted 
to wrong objects. Such as are 
good, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, are represented as 
tame and spiritless. The fiery 
Gulnare can dare any perils, per- 
form any achievements for the love 
of Conrad, while his meek and 
neglected bride, Medora, can do no 
more than die of grief. Haidee, in 
some respects a beautiful poetical 
creation, is, in her mental and 
moral condition, as dark and be- 
nighted as the Otaheitan girl, 
Neuha, in “ The Island.” 


The cynicism of Don Juan is the. 


best antidote to its immorality ; for, 
though there is often a tendency to 
make sport of our better feelings 
and actions, the satire is “more 
frequently directed against such as 
are deserving of censure. The poet 
leaves the reader to draw the real 
moral, whilst he treats them to 
plenty of mock-moralizing, which 
is a covert sneer alike at the base- 
ness of the world, and the hollow 
precepts by which such baseness 
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is often supported. The real 
meaning is: “Men do this and 
that which is wrong, and this is 
the specious philosophy they em- 
ploy to excuse their acts.” We are 
mournfully conscious of the bitter 
truths contained ‘in such insinua- 
tions. We cannot but own that 
the ideal world in such a poem as 
“ Don Juan,” faithfully reflects many 
features of the real world in which 
we live. Society has, it is to be 
hoped, rather improved than de- 
teriorated since Byron's time; but 
would there now be found no scope 
for such satire as his, were it attain- 
able? Is there no excuse for 
occasional misanthropy, no neces- 
sity for outspoken revelations of 
evil done under the sun, no war- 
rant for cynicism and unbelief in 
at least human institutions? Alas! 
it is much to be feared that there 
are Don Juans and Donna Julias 
yet; may, ever Lambros and 
Giaours, however changed in their 
outward circumstances and modes 
of action, 


“Such people never die,” 


as the poet said of his old “ sea- 
solicitor.’’ What is still worse, the 
world, while its code of respecta- 
bility condemns, is prone secretly to 
excuse, nay, even tu admire, at least 
to invest with a romantic halo, the 
errors of those who do wrong in 
a sufficiently dazzling and spirited 
manner. Does not the conventional 
social ban placed on some soiled 
Parisian butterfly, contrasting with 
the real interest Society feels in 
that butterfly’s sunny flight and 
gaudy plumage, and the eagerness 
with which the fair and the virtuous 
haste to examine, to covet, to 
possess its faded glories when it has 
fluttered its little day—does not all 
this teach an impressive lesson? 
Are there not men courted and ad- 
mired for their dashing and brilliant 
way of expending fortunes obtained 
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by commercial transactions scarce 
a whit more honest than Conrad 
the Corsair's process of scouring the 
seas? And is there not a strong 
tendency to make heroes and he- 
roines of persons in high life, whose 
only claim to notice lies in the 
revelations of the Divorce Court ? 
But I find that under the in- 
fluence of Byron I am growing too 
Byronic in my sentiments ; never- 
theless, I am fully aware that there 
was a marked unsoundness in his 
views, adeep flaw in his philosophy. 
It is tinged too much with the 
sombre tints of his own peculiar 
and unhappy experience, which 
shut out from his view the sunnier 
side of humanity. He drew a 
general conclusion that all was not 
‘only vanity but guilt, because he 
could prove particular instances to 
that effect. His whole argument 
and defence lay in “such things 
are ;” but, while admitting this, we 
niust keep in sight the contervailing 
and redeeming circumstances. It 
is easy to prove the world entirely 
bad by pointing only to its bad 
qualities ; but the course is as un- 
reasonable as to judge the climate 
of England only by its November 
fogs or January frosts. Human 
wrongs and crimes and miseries are 
a sad leaven in our life, but I am 
thankful to believe that there exists 
also in that life an abundance of 
compensating virtue and happiness. 
No great poem was ever more 
spontaneously produced than “ Don 
Juan.” Its irregularity and care- 
lessness of construction are evi- 
dently not the results of concealed 
art. It was a pastime, not a task. 
‘* 1 hate tasks!” Byron was wont to 
declare, and, when pressed to write 
a grand epic, he would reply, “ If 
you must have an epic, there is 
‘Don Juan’ for you.” He asserted 
that he had no plan in writing the 
poem; he had only materials. It 
was a treasury into which he poured 
all the rich stores of his mind, 
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of his fancy, and of his keen ob- 
servation, just as they arose, and it 
thus became a complete epitome of 
his versatile genius. 

When we consider this, we can- 
not but regret deeply that Byron did 
not concentrate his vast powers 
upon an immortal epic, having all 
the merits and beauties without the 
defects of “‘ Don Juan.” He might 
have made his hero a young man of 
good principles and romantic tem- 
perament, setting forth upon his 
travels ih all the fresh enthusiasm of 
youth—a latter-day Quixote, armed 
not with lance and buckler, but 
with a well-filled purse and letters 
of credit, and a sword for use when 
required. He could have resolved 
to right wrongs, to annihilate abuses, 
to protect the oppressed, and to 
rectify the errors of the world in 
general. In doing so, he would 
meet with a long succession of ad- 
ventures, perils, and temptations, 
from which, although not all un- 
seathed, he might have emerged with- 
out serious damage. The huge pano- 
rama of life, with its infinite variety 
of scenes light and dark, mean and 
majestic, would have lain open be- 
fore him, and, after a long and 
varied pilgrimage, he might at last 
have returned home with some of 
his expectations fulfilled, some ex- 
ceeded, but more consigned to the 
limbo of shattered illusions, a some- 
what sadder, and decidedly a wiser 
man. 

By some such plan as this 
“Don Juan’—without clashing with 
“ Childe Harold,” which is really 
not narrative at all, but descriptive 
and reflective—could have been 
madé more worthy of Byron, and 
more satisfactory to his readers. 
All the beauties and sublimities 
might have been retained— the 
descriptions of the shipwreck, of 
the Greek island and its inha- 
bitants, of the splendour of the 
Turkish seraglio, of the siege of 
Ismail, of the journey to England, 
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of “Norman Abbey” and its 
aristocratic inmates. The same wit 
and humour and powerful satire 
might have enlivened its pages, and 
given all the more force by con- 
trast to its. higher poetic qualities. 
But such regrets are vain; what 
is written, is written; and “ Don 
Juan,’ as it stands, is indeed a 
masterpiece. ‘“ Childe Harold,” 
“Cain,” and “ Manfred” are, of 
course, more lofty and sustained in 
sublimity; his other poems have 
other special excellencies, and in a 
more eminent degree, but “ Don 
Juan” is a monument of Byron’s 
powers, good and bad. It bears 
the stamp of his genius in every 
line, in every beauty, in every blot. 
No other writer, however highly 
gifted, could have produced exactly 
its parallel, because the peculiar 
elements of which it was composed 
were in the character and career of 
Byron, and of Byron only. In the 
hands of another the _ subject 
might have been in some respects 
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more worthily treated, but it must 
inevitably have lacked that pecu- 
liar tone and fibre which make it 
unique, and give it a charm which 
its worst faults cannot take away. 

Let us, therefore, extract from 
this great work all that is good, and 
beautiful, and true, leaving the dross, 
the alloy, the baser ingredients to 
baser minds. And let no man at- 
tempt to continue, to complete, or 
to imitate this epic, or even provoke 
odious comparisons by using a form 
of verse which Byron has made 
his own as surely as Butler has 
the Hudibrastic measure, and as 
Burns has the metre in which 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook” is 
written. It may be easy fur many 
to parody, or to produce isolated 
stanzas equal, or even superior to 
some of the more carelessly-written 
in “The Don,” but they can no 
more reproduce the spirit of the 
work than they can resuscitate the 
mighty but erratic genius from 
which it emanated. 


‘ 
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By Still Waters: A Story for 
Quiet Hours. By Edward Garrett, 
Author of “ Crooked Places,” &. 
London: Henry 8S. King and Co.— 
This is a most entertaining story— 
one quite out of the ordinary run. 
The characters are few, but have a 
marked individuality well portrayed. 
The great charm of the story con- 
sists in its simplicity—its fidelity to 
nature. The two sisters, Jane and 
Tibbie, are perfectly life-like, while 
Cousin Sarah is a rare and exqui- 
site conception, yet quite natural. 
The whole story is tinged with a 
religious colouring that heightens 
the interest, and the purity that 
characterizes every incident renders 
it highly commendable for family 
reading. 


German Universities: A Narrative 
of Personal Experience, &c., pp. 


398. By James Morgan Hart. 
New York: G. P. Putnam and 
Sons. London: Sampson Low, 


Marston, and Co.—This is a very 
readable book, and is, what it pur- 
ports to be, a plain narrative of 
the author’s experience of student 
life at the German Universities he 
attended. It is an unpretending 
performance, but not the less in- 
teresting and instructive on that 
account. “I had throughout but 
one aim,” says the author; “ to 
communicate facts and impressions, 
from which the reader might draw 
his own inferences.” 

The work is in two parts; the 
first is confined to a personal nar- 
rative of the author's experience, 
interspersed with many shrewd ob- 
servations; while the second part 
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is devoted to general remarks on 
Universities ; the professorial sys- 
tem; comparisons between Ameri- 
can Colleges and English and Ger- 
man Universities; with practical 
suggestions for carrying out the 
improvements the author advocates. 
The work will be found replete 
with interest in both its parts, and 
shows the author to be a close 
observer, and possessed of sound 
judgment. 





Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By J. 
Masterman, author of ‘Fatal 
Error,” &c. §. King and Co., Lon- 
don, 1875.—This is a capital story, 
or rather a succession of stories 
made up of domestic incidents, that 
arise so naturally, and are worked 
out so artistically, as to combine the 
charm of novelty with the freshness 
of every-day life. There is no 
straining after effect, no sickly sen- 
timent, no torturing of fancy to 
pile up sensational unrealities, and 
no lurking or suggestive impurities. 
On the contrary, the work is pure 
and healthy throughout, as well as 
highly interesting. 





Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702- 
1707. Preserved in Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office. Vol. III. 
Prepared by Joseph Redington, 
Esq., one of the Assistant Keepers 
of the Public Records. London: 
Longman & Co., and others.—These 
papers, which extend over the early 
years of the reign of Queen Anne, 
contain a vast amount of most va- 
luable and interesting information 
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embodied in petitions, letters, and 
reports, &c., sent to the Treasury, 
and having reference to a great va- 
riety of matters. The doeuments 
are, in fact, of a most miscellane- 
ous character, and throw eonsider-~ 
able light -on the affairs of Govern- 
ment during the years embraced in 
this volume. The preface has been 
carefully prepared. It amply and 
clearly indicates the richness of 
the contents. We notice that in 
those days a very parsimonious and 
shabby spirit presided over the 
Treasury, and actuated the Govern- 
ment, and that which is now known 
as “national honour,” and “ publie 
faith,” was then unknown. 

This appears from the fuct that 
the Government of Queen Anne 
did not consider it a duty to dis- 
charge the pecuniary obligations 
contracted by the Government of 
King William, of “glorious mem- 
ory.” “ The principle that ‘the king 
never dies,’ does not appear to 
have applied to the debts of the 
kingly office,” observes Mr. Reding- 
ton, “for many claims left unpaid 
by King William the Third were 
declined to be liquidated in Her 
Majesty's time. And if the arrears 
due to the Crown were not paid up, 
there appears to have been small 
chance of petitioners ever getting 
what was due to them. The mi- 
nute ‘no fund for this,’ was but a 
poor answer to a legitimate claim 
on the Government.” * 

Thus, we find that the widow of 
the gallant Captain Miediah Brown- 
ing, who commanded the Montjoy, 
that broke the boom and brought 
relief to famishing Londonderry, 
applies for payment of nine years’ 
arrears of her pension of £60 a 
year settled on her by King William. 
“The response to this relict of as 
brave a man as [Ireland ever pro- 
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duced, who,” says Mr. Redington, 
“volunteered to risk his life, and 
lost it, for the suecour of his fellow- 
citizens, will hardly be considered 
generous. Its terms are: ‘To be 
paid so much as is due in y*® Queen’s 
time.’ ”’+ 

We have a petition of a Captain 
Peter Deleval,who had been awarded 
a pension of 3s. 6d. per day, for 
wounds received in the late wars, 
and-to whom arrears of £244 16s. 6d. 
were due. He prays to be paid, but 
the following is the minute of my 
Lords of the Treasury: “17 June, 
1702. No fund for this.” Such 
was the way in which honest claims 
were met, while vast estates and 
immense wealth were conferred on 
Court favourites and followers. 

Again, with respect to the con- 
dition of lighthouses on the Irish 
coast, we have some interesting 
particulars. It appears that, prior 
to 1704, there had been six light- 
houses in Ireland, but in that year 
they had been reduced to two, which 
were very inefficiently maintained. 
“Coals burnt in a grate were used 
to produce'a light. The fires from 
these were occasionally put out by 
the rain, or the smoke arising from 
them obscured the light, so that 
they were, at times, of little use. 
They had to be blown up by a 
smith’s bellows.” The Earl of 
Abercorn had a grant in connection 
with these lighthouses, but it was 
inadequate to maintain them, and 
on surrendering‘it hereceived £3,000 
compensation. { 





_ The Soul: Is it in its own nature 
immortal? An Essay. By a Lay- 
man. London, Elliot Stock, 1875.— 
We cannot say that this work is a 
valuable contribution to psycho- 
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logical literature, because the author 
does not even profess to treat his 
subject as a psychologist, but simply 
to base his views on the authorita- 
tive teaching of.the Old and New 
Testaments. This is his standard 
of orthodoxy, which he claims full 
liberty to interpret for himself, and 
in the exercise of this right under- 
takes to demonstrate a series of 
propositions which, taken together, 
form his theory of the soul and its 
future destination. We may sum- 
marize his theory thus :— 

Adam, the first man, was created 
with a capacity for immortality, both 
as to body and soul; and was con- 
stituted the federal head of mankind. 

Placed in a state of probation or 
trial, Adam sinned, and thereby for- 
feited or lost his immortality— be- 
came mortal both in body and soul. 
“The curse of death descended 
upon him.” 

Every descendant of Adam, every 
soul born into the world, is, in virtue 
of a federal relationship to Adam, 
born in sin, and with a sinful nature ; 
hence every soul is, in its own 
nature, as mortal as the body. 

That immediately after “ the fall” 
of the first parents of mankind “a 
gracious promise of redemption was 
made,” in fulfilment of which, “ the 
redemption of sinners was wrought 
out by Christ.” 
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But in the future state of rewards 
and punishments, men shall be 
judged according to the deeds done 
in the body, and will be punished 
according to their deserts—some 
with few, others with many stripes. 

Hence, the dogma of the ever- 
lasting duration of future punish- 
ment is untrue, and equally so is the 
supposition respecting the final or 
ultimate blessedness of all mankind. 

As no man during his short pro- 
bation in this world can live so as 
to merit everlasting happiness in a 
future state, those ‘ who inherit 
eternal life will do so by virtue of 
their interest in Christ.” 

Thus, the greatest punishment 
the soul can endure is to participate 
in the mortality of the body—anni- 
hilation, ‘ The wicked shall be 
destroyed ; both soul and body shall 
be destroyed in hell: the wicked are 
compared to chaff which shall be 
burnt up.” Such is the theory of 
our author; but that it is inconclu- 
sive in many respects we need not 
stop to point out. He is only ina 
half sense Calvinistic when he de- 
clares “ that, whereas future punish- 
ment will be proportioned to the 
demerits of the sinner, Salvation is 
all of grace.” The doctrine of 
“election and reprobation” goes 
somewhat further than this, and is 
altogether more thorough. 








